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THREE SONNETS 

By Cotton Nob 
The Witching Hour 

An old Cremona yearning o'er the scene, 

The rhythmic play of weird, dissolving light, 
The will-o'-the-wisp that haunted ancient night. 

Elusive wraith; an iridescent sheen 

Of turquoise, amethyst, and opaline; 
A gauzy dragonfly in airy flight, 
A shimmering hummingbird — enchanted sprite — 

Great Pavlowa, the Russian fairy Queen ! 

She floated softly through the melting air, 
And poised in space upon her magic toe. 

And spun a breathless minute balanced there. 
Then, like a wing-ed arrow from a bow, 

She vanished where no mortal eye could see — 

Reincarnated muse, Terpsichore! 

The Song of the Lark 
(After the famous painting by Jules Breton) 

Age-old through ceaseless, unrequited toil. 

Vicarious suffering stamped upon her face, — 
The pain of centuries, — ^her peasant race 

The helpless chattels of a fruitless soil, — 

Age^ld in youth and doomed for life to moil. 

Yet young in soul and strength and maiden grace, 
Which all the hopeless years could not efface, — 

A spirit no unfeeling fate could foil : 

For at the burst of dawn when shafts of light 
Like golden darts are shot athwart the sky, 

When day's evangel from his viewless flight, 
Like Israel's bard in song doth prophesy. 

She lifts her toil-worn figure like a bride. 

Sickle in hand, expectant, glorified ! 
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Lincoln 
(After the statue of George Gray Barnard) 

I can not think that lean, colossal hand 

Less human that it seems uncouth and rude; 
I can not see the stoop, the attitude, 

The clumsy shoe, nor even understand 

The critic who could ever note the brand 

Of garment that he wears; — all these elude 
Me, as I gaze upon that mystic mood, 

And feel my soul and intellect expand. 

For in that stone is wrought the tragedy 

Of life, — ^the sufferings of the human race; 
The patience and the tenderness of grace; 
The joy of love and silent sympathy — 
A heart that felt the majesty of truth. 
Forgave, then died for those he loved in ruth. 
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LYRICS 

By Mrs. W. S. Hendrix 

A Revery 

Faint shadows tinge the mist 

Trembling upward from the sea. 

While the night wind softly breathes 

Through the lattice, over me 

The silken curtains float and twist 

And flutter tremulously, 

And weary of the day I fold me in a revery. ^^^ 

Frail phantom forms arise, 

Murmuring, moving round my cot, 

And at last there eometh one 

Who has never been forgot. 

Again I see her laughing eyes, 

That ever mine had sought. 

Before temal twilight shadows came and left me naught. 

Dear yesterdays are they, 

That are now forever fled. 

Pull of laughter, full of love. 

Full of tender things she said. 

The days are slow in passing by, 

And ill the nights have sped, 

Since I could feel her gentle fingers clasped about my head. 
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Let Me Hide Away 

Let me hide away and slumber in some quiet woodland spot, 

Where the hoyden rose may woo unseen the wild forget-me- 
not; 

Let me dream away, unnoticed, centuries of happy hours; 

Let my slumber song be soft, and but the whispers of the 
flowers. 

Let the cool, green, velvet mosses make my dreaming pillow 
sweex, 

And the fragrant, frail arbutus trail a covering for my feet. 

Let me hide away, beloved, yet in some dim, wooded isle — 

The awaking will be sweeter for the dreaming on awhile. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE WAR 
By Wm. 0. ScROGGS 

In many ways the present war differs from all earlier con- 
flicts, but in one respect the difference is especially noticeable. 
There never has been a great war in which military genius has 
seemed to count relatively for so little, and in which team 
work on the part of the whole civilian population has seemed 
to count relatively for so much. Military experts tell us that 
with the use of modem engines of war it requires five men 
behind the firing line to keep one soldier in fighting trim in 
the trenches. The Great War, therefore, is not being fought 
merely by the men in khaki. It is being fought by the men 
who are working on our railroads, digging the iron and coal 
and copper in our mines, felling the timber in our forests and 
sawing it in our mills, tilling the soil, building and manning 
our new merchant fleet, and toiling in the factories that pro- 
duce essential war materials. 

In his Labor Day address to the American people, on 
September 2, 1918, President Wilson said: *'The army of 
laborers at home is as important, as essential, as the army of 
fighting men in the far fields of actual battle." It is there- 
fore quite evident that without the loyal support of this great 
army of workers our Government would find its war efforts 
whoUy unavailing, and what is true of our country is equally 
true of every other country engaged in this colossal struggle- 
Whatever may have been the attitude of the working people 
of Europe toward war and preparations for war, it is certain 
that, once war was declared, they responded readily to the 
call to arms. The small groups of radicals who stood aloof 
merely furnished the exception that emphasizes the rule. 
For the first two years of the struggle the war was popular 
even with the working classes of Russia. 

Before the war the laboring men's parties in Europe were 
generally more or less inclined toward Socialism. Many of 
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them were avowedly Socialistic, and as a result they were all 
somewhat tinged with pacifism and what is usually termed 
internationalism. This sentiment of internationalism before 
1914 had caused the labor movement in Europe to be un- 
certain and vacillating in its attitude toward the Slate. Its 
leaders would often trumpet aloud that the wotting people 
have no country, but that they owe allegiance first of all to 
their fellow-workmen in all countries. Such statements would 
usually be accompanied by a demand for disarmament, as 
armies and fleets were regarded as the engines employed by 
the capitalist class for the further exploitation of the woii&ers 
of the world. Strange to say, while taking this attitude, the 
labor parties were at the same time assuming the role of 
champions of the oppressed nationalities. At the very time 
that they were demanding disarmament, British labor leaders 
were also demanding armed intervention in Persia. That 
their attitude on these questions was somewhat hazy and in- 
consistent was recognized by the labor leaders themselves, and 
at the International Socialist Conference in 1907 an attempt 
was made to formulate definitely the attitude which the 
workers of Europe should assume in case of war. This pre- 
cipitated a prolonged debate which revealed sharp differences 
of opinion betwen the French and the (xerman delegates. The 
French, led by M. Jaures, held that the workers should be 
guided by the rights in the case and should throw their weight 
against the a^ressor, even if it were their own country. The 
(Germans, led by Herr Bebel, said that the workers should 
take the side that offered the most hope to Socialism and 
Democracy. Bebel even said that he would take a rifle 
against Russia on these grounds. 

The debate ended with the unanimous adoption of a resolu- 
tion, which, like most of those adopted to end heated dis- 
cussion, evaded the most difiScult questions that had been 
raised. This resolution stated, first, that if war were 
threatened, the working classes in the countries ccMicemed 
should use every effort to prevent it; and second, that if in 
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spite of this war did break out, the working classes should in- 
tervene and bring it promptly to an end. 

In July, 1914, when the clouds of war appeared on the 
horizon, the international unions of several European coun-, 
tries made agreements that they would resort to a world- 
wide strike, if this were necessary, in order to defeat the aims 
of the war parties and maintain peace. It is to be noted 
that the English and Oerman unions made this agreement 
with especial definiteness. The leaders of these organizations 
were soon put to the test. When war came the plan to precip- 
itate a world-strike went up in smoke, and the men who 
signed the agreements took up arms against each other. 

The Socialists, as already stated had agreed to exert every 
effort to prevent the outbreak of war, and if it did come they 
were to marshal the workers of Europe and bring the strug- 
gle to an end. As to the first part of this program they 
seem to have done their full duty. During the week in which 
the decision of peace or war hung in the balance the Social- 
istic labor parties in all the countries affected held imposing 
meetings and conducted demonstrations to protest against 
participation by their respective countries. But every one of 
these leaders must have known that the final word did not 
rest with the workers of Europe, and that their protests to 
chancellors and cabinets were mere ''sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing.'' The meetings had only the effect of enabling 
labor, in the language of the American politician, to *'keep 
its record straight.*' 

There is reason, therefore, to believe that the masses of 
workers in all the belligerent countries of Europe eameatly 
desired peace till the very moment when war broke out. But 
when the war actually came, the vast majority of them were 
ready to support their governments in the factories, in the 
trenches, and in the Parliaments. 

We see, then, that the first part of the labor program was 
carried out in good faith, but ineffectively. As to the second 
part — ^labor's intervention to stop the war — practically noth- 
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ing was done in any country. In Great 'Britain the Inde- 
pendent Labor party (a Socialistic organization) did come 
forward with a demand for peace, calling the war **an 
appalling crime upon the nations," and sending greetings 
to the German Socialists, whom it designated as **no enemies 
but our friends." In Germany a minority faction of the 
Social Democratic party also demanded peace, but the rank 
and file of this great organization, the largest political party 
in the Empire, supported the government. In France a few 
trade unionists came out in open opposition, and in Russia 
and Austria a few individual Socialists denounced inter- 
vention. That was all. 

The larger groups of labor interests contented themselves 
with demanding that their governments publish the terms on 
which they would make peace. Nothing further was don.\ 
The workers of Great Britain and France, like all other 
people in these countries, began to talk of crushing German 
militarism; the Germans talked about removing the Russian 
menace and of ** strafing" England — and the war went on. 

There was an immediate and complete collapse of the inter- 
nationalism of labor. The pendulum swung to the other 
extreme, and labor became thoroughly nationalized. 

Turning to individual countries, let us consider first the 
attitude of British labor. We can study the experience of 
Great Britain with the greatest profit, as the conditions in 
that country most closely approximate those in America. In 
England money and property interests have always possessed 
great power, but their strongholds in 1914 were being rapidly 
undermined. In the summer of that year the country seemtjd 
to be on the verge of a great industrial upheaval. Several 
serious strikes were under way, and others were impending. 
But the war brought a truce. Strikes in progress were ter- 
minated, and contemplated strikes were called off. From the 
moment war was declared in England British labor showed 
its devotion to the cause of the Entente. British organized 
labor, numbering over four million workers, pronounced un- 
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hesitatingly in favor of the war, and urged the participa- 
tion of labor in reeruiting activities. British labor showed its 
loyalty in two ways ; by whole-hearted assistance in voluntary 
recruiting, and by abandoning for the sake of an increase<i 
output of munitions all the union rules and regulations that 
might hamper the production of war materials. In the first 
two years of war five million men, over ten per cent, of 
the entire population, volunteered for the army and navy. 
This is the largest volunteer force ever raised in the history 
of the world. About four-fifths of these volunteers were 
manual laborers, and a large part of them were union men. 
In fact, the Government had difficulty in retaining many of 
the skilled workers in the indispensable trades, finding it 
necessary in some cases to prohibit enlistment, and even had 
to return thousands of volunteers to civilian occupations from 
which they could not be spared. Such a recruiting campaign 
was never known before, and it is worthy of note that it was 
organized and conducted largely through the unions by the 
labor leaders, themselves. Conscription came not as a result 
of the failure of voluntary recruiting, but in response to a 
popular demand that the Government comb out the remain- 
ing slackers. The number of able-bodied men who did not 
enlist voluntarily and who were not employed in essential 
war industries, proved to be trifling. 

The problem of an adequate supply of war munitions for 
these millions of soldiers next presented itself, and here the 
labor factor was of paramount importance. There were many 
trade union rules that tended to hamper maximum pro- 
duction, and these the unions were asked to suspend during 
the period of the war. This they did, voluntarily and with a 
gratifying unanimity. The traditional trade-union policies 
— restriction of output, objection to working overtime and on 
Sundays and holidays, objection to labor-saving machinery, 
to piece-rate wages, and to the admission of non-unionists, 
women, and unapprenticed men to the skilled trades — ^were 
all allowed to fall into abeyance. 
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Most important of all, the workers even gave up the right 
to strike and submitted to compulsory arbitration. This 
sacrifice on the part of labor has resulted in the increased 
use of machinery, the minute division of labor, and an 
enormous increase in the average output per man, — in short, 
in a complete revolution in industry. 

But we must not regard British labor as moved wholly by 
a spirit of self-sacrifice when it abandoned so many of its 
cherished policies. We have here but another illustration of 
the famous British spirit of compromise. In return for 
labor's concessions lioyd Gkorge and his associates agreed to 
admit labor r^resentatives to important positions in the 
British Cabinet. It is hard to say who got the better of this 
bargain. To abandon strikes for the period of the war was a 
bitter pill for many labor leaders ; but the admission of work- 
ingmen's delegates to the Cabinet was also a bitter pill for 
the British aristocracy. Another example of compromise is 
shown in the fact that the act which prevented a man from 
quitting work except by getting a ''leaving certificate'' from 
a local board, also imposed a tax of 60 per cent. — later 80 
per cent.— on excess profits; the excess to be reckoned as 
all the profits over twenty per cent, above the 1912-13 
average. 

In the Cabinet reorganization of 1915 Mr. Arthur Hmder- 
scm, the leader of the British Labor Party, became Minister of 
Labor and also a member of the special War Cabinet of five. 
When Mr. Henderson retired he was succeeded by another 
labor leader, Mr. Barnes. So here we have drastic and revolu- 
tionary changes, — ^workingmen advanced to the highest posts 
in the Government and labor abandoning its long-cherished 
shop policies. The result has been the loyal support by labor of 
the British Government's war program. The power of the 
Labor Party in Great Britain is now at its zenith. Responsi- 
bility of high office has sobered its leaders. They have mani- 
fested a higher degree of statesmanship than any other group 
of men in Europe. Their enunciation of war aims, which 
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everyone ought to read, has surpassed in tone and vision the 
pronouncements of the British premier. The British Labor 
Party is the strongest political organization in the world to- 
day standing squarely, intelligently, and uncompromisingly 
for a peace along the lines formulated by the world's greatest 
statesman, Woodrow Wilson. 

But British labor is not content to stop with a formulation 
of war aims and the active support of the war. It proposes 
with the return of peace to set the British house in order. 
It proposes a national minimum wage (a living wage) for 
all workers; the democratic control of industry — control in 
which the workers themselves have a voice; heavy taxes on 
income, inheritances, and capital to pay oflf the national debt ; 
and the utilization of surplus wealth for the common good 
rather than for private benefit. If labor can prevent it, 
there will be no return in England to the old regime of 
conservative capitalist ic predominance in Government. 
Former things have passed away, and the dawn of peace will 
bring us a view of a very diflferent England, socially and in- 
dustrially transformed by the fires of war. In her eflForts to 
maintain political democracy in the western world. Great 
Britain has set in motion forces that have built up an indus- 
trial democracy within herself. She has given us a fine 
example of economic statesmanship that public leaders in the 
United States may well study. She has heeded the teaching 
of the economists that the standards of living of the wage- 
earning classes must be mdntained at whatever cost, and that 
any degradation in this standard is the worst fate that can 
befaU any nation. 

Let us next take a brief glance at the labor situation in 
Prance, our other great ally. The war is said to have brought 
a new spirit into French labor. War work, says one writer, 
has restored to labor its spiritual value; labor is now no 
longer a mere task, but human service. France, unlike 
Germany, had failed to recognize in past years that manu- 
facturing was the first degree of military activity, and con- 
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sequently French labor and industry have been compelled 
since 1914 to make a gigantic eflfort to meet the war's 
demands. Before the war Prance was manufacturing the 
luxuries of the world rather than the necessities, laying em- 
phasis on beauty, delicacy, and perfection of workmanship. 
The war compelled revolutionary changes in industrial 
methods. It is said that France since 1914 has leaped for- 
ward industrially some fifty years, and this while her man 
power was being steadily reduced on the battlefields. Before 
the war the French workers were attached to their trades as 
crafts; they were enamored of ancestral processes which 
developed a skill of hand and a pride of heart and led the 
workman to oppose modem methods and modern equipment. 
In a textile factory on the Rhone, when an improved type 
of loom was introduced, the workmen threw the new machines 
into the river. The war has wrought profound changes, and 
these have been facilitated by the employement of new 
workers, mostly women, who are not bound by tradition and 
custom. Women have taken the places of men even in the 
heaviest work at the forge. In the munitions works they have 
almost supplanted the men, and they have proved to be ex- 
cellent mechanics. Their experience in making lace and em- 
broidery has given them remarkable skill of hand and eye in 
verifying shell fuses, one of the most delicate processes in the 
making of munitions. In one factory the women workers in 
one day verified 8,000 fuses and made only one mistake. 
Women workers have kept on the job night and day and even 
under fire, and they have displayed splendid ability and 
spirit. 

But to praise the women is not to disparage the men. During 
the battle of Verdun, at a factory where '*155" shells are 
made, the men decided to work eighteen hours a day, and 
they worked at such speed that one in every ten succumbed 
to physical exhaustion before the crisis was over. While 
earnestly desiring peace, the French laborer is working with 
fury to save France for the world. And France is worth 
saving. 
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In Germany, as in England and France, labor has loyally 
supported the war. From the small amount of news that 
trickles past the censor it appears, however, that a consider- 
able peace sentiment exists mong the laboring population. In 
the industrial cities along the Rhine and in Saxony the wage- 
earners have become more and m,ore radically-minded. They 
want an immediate peace. This desire for peace is not con- 
&ied to the laboring clases. Banking and commercial in- 
terests shaire the sentiment, and so do the middle classes. On 
the other hand among the landlords (Junkers) of Prussia and 
Brandenburg, and among the captains of industry who have 
fattened upon the offal of war, there is no desire for peace. 
They want war, high prices, and finally a big indemnity. 
Peace now would mean to them high taxes on land and in- 
come and perhaps repudiation of government securities. So 
they still hug the delusion of victory and indemnity. 

In January, 1918, an insistent demand for peace arose 
among the working people of Germany and Austria, and 
thousands of laborers laid down their tools in protest against 
the war. During the heatless days and lightleas nights of 
winter, while the food supply was running low and the death 
rate of the civilian population was mounting ever higher, 
when the railways in their deteriorated condition could not 
deliver fuel to homes and factories, and many of the factories 
were compelled to dose; when idleness, hunger, disease, and 
discomfort among the wage-earners had reached the limit of 
human endurance, the workers protested loudly against the 
further prosecution of the war and demanded peace. But 
we must not deceive ourselves into thinking that they wanted 
a peace obtained by a surrender. They demanded a victorious 
peace, but a peace obtained without demanding of the con- 
quered the last pound of flesh. In all elections to the Reich- 
stag during the first half of 1918 the peace candidates won. 
The Reichstag itself declared in favor of a peace without 
annexations and indemnities. These things, however, have 
not the significance under a centralized government like that 
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of Germany that they would have under a democratic form 
like ours. The resolutions of the Reichstag are effective only 
in so far as they coincide with the plans of the Prussian 
military clique. Annexations and indemnities have been 
demanded of Russia in spite of the Reichstag's action. Von 
Euehlmann in July, 1918, for suggesting the impossibility 
of a military decision and for urging peace by negotiation, 
was removed from ofSce and was succeeded by the strident 
militarist Von Hintze. The influence of labor on the war 
policies of Germany so far has apparently been of no moment. 

Russia is the one country in Europe in which labor has 
been unwilling to support the war to a finish. Nevertheless, 
during the first two years of the struggle, the war was popu- 
lar with the Russian laboring classes, and the overthrow of 
the Czar came largely from a desire for a more vigorous prose- 
cution of the military campaigns. The Bolshevist movement, 
having its strength mainly in the working classes, has caused 
Russia to abandon the war without obtaining peace. 

The history of Russia since the debacle in November, 1917, 
has been too badly confused for us to attempt to follow it in 
detail. The Bolsheviki aimed deliberately at destroying the 
army as a fighting force, and they succeeded. They have 
retained soldiers simply to make effective the will of the pro- 
letariat. They aim to wipe out the national idea and to put 
internationalism in its place, with the rigid exclusion of the 
propertied class from any voice in public affairs. Let Russia, 
as a nationality, be destroyed, they say; kindle within her 
borders the fires of social revolution, and then pass the torch 
on to other nations and countries. To achieve their ends, the 
Bolsheviki do not hesitate to resort to methods that smack of 
tyranny and violence; with them the end consecrates any 
means. Violence is right and good if it is exercised on be- 
half of the world's workers, they say. Better this than the 
former violence in behalf of the world's money bags. Present 
news indicates that the riotous career of the Bolsheviki is 
rapidly approaching its end. Let us leave them to their fate, 
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and turn to a consideration of conditions nearer home. 

Before we entered the war the labor situation in this coun- 
try had reached an acute stage. If it had not improved we 
should have been almost helpless as belligerents, and the war 
by this time might have ended without an allied victory. But 
one of the most notable things of the war in America has 
been the splendid cooperation between the government and 
organized labor. At the outbreak of the war our national 
leaders were confronted with staggering problems, and it i6 
not surprising that much confusion and delay attended our 
earlier eflforts. This confusion naturally did not contribute 
to the development of more satisfactory labor conditions. It 
had long been the custom of contractors who found them- 
selves short of labor, to entice the other man's labor from 
him by offering higher wages. Those Government contractors 
operating on a cost-plus-percentage plan actually made a 
profit by advancing wages. As a result, we soon had the 
basic war industries bidding against each other for workers. 
Wages rose spasmodically; there were great differences in 
the wage-scales in the same industries and even in the same 
community. This had a demoralizing effect on labor, causing 
a restless moving from place to place as rumors came of wage 
advances in neighboring towns. Remedial action was needed, 
and during the past year various steps have been taken lead- 
ing to a unified labor administration, though the work, owing 
to the immensity of the problems, is still far from complete. 
Nevertheless, some remarkable things have already been 
accomplished. Last May representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion met around the same table in Washington, and people 
familiar with the earlier relations of these two organizations 
were ready to believe that the millennium was near at hand. 
The lamb and the lion had at least sat down together. 

Back of this conference, and responsible for it, lies another 
meeting. Soon after the outbreak of the war President Wil- 
son placed Mr. Samuel Gompers at the head of the labor di- 
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vision of the Advisory Commission to the National Council of 
Defence. Mr. Gompers, who is a^ enthusiastic supporter of 
the war, first called together the heads of all the large unions 
and they pledged labor's support of the country's war aims 
as enunciated by President Wilson. Mr. Gompers then met 
representatives of the largest employers of labor, and they 
agreed to a truce during the war. In a general way this has 
been effective. There have been some difficulties — some dis- 
content and a little fighting — ^but when we consider the great 
increase in the numbers of employees and the steadily rising 
cost of living, the labor situation in the past few months has 
been remarkably free from conflict. And this is one of the 
things indicating that we are going to win the war. 

When the government got ready to build the cantonments 
for the national army it encountered the labor problem in a 
serious way for the first time. Secretary Baker and Mr. Gom- 
pers got together and agreed upon standard wages, hours, and 
working conditions. To eliminate strikes they worked out a 
plan for a cantonment adjustment board of three persons to 
be appointed by the Secretary of War, one member to repre- 
sent the general public, one the army, and one labor. To ex- 
pedite the building of merchant ships the Shipping Board did 
the same thing by creating the shipbuilding labor adjustment 
board, on which the government, the public, and labor are 
represented. These two agreements mean the smashing of 
many precedents. For the first time in history the American 
government has recognized and bargained with organized 
labor; and good has resulted. The cantonments — cities for 
a million men — went up swiftly, silently. Within a year a 
quarter of a million men have been put to work in shipyards, 
and there have been no labor troubles among the shipbuilders. 
The delay in launching ships, now happily a thing of the past, 
was not the fault of the workmen: 

The Secretary of the Navy has in like manner secured the 
cooperation of organized labor in the navy yards, and he is 
now receiving his full meed of praise. Mr. Garfield, the Fuel 
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Administrator, called in as his adviser the head of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and Mr. McAdoo, after adding to 
his many duties those of the Director General of Railways, 
called in the president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men to look after railway labor conditions. As a result, 
strikes in the mines and on the railways, which would have 
been disastrous in war times, have been avoided. There was 
a shortage of cars and a coal famine in some cities last winter, 
but for these things labor was not to blam,e. They were merely 
the outcome of the abnormal conditions due to the war, itself. 
It may be said, then, that the war has not brought about 
ideal relations between labor and capital in any country, but 
labor has given ample demonstration of its patriotism. In our 
own country the war has created a bond between labor and 
the government that may open a new era in our history. 
Henceforth the role of labor in our public life is going to be 
vastly gi*eater than it has been heretofore. We say that we 
are fighting for democracy. Let us not forget that while 
democracy is being established in the political world it must 
also be established and made safe in the industrial world. If 
the terrible war that has aflBicted the world so sorely for four 
years eventually brings about this consummation,the suflferings 
and losses of humanity will not have been wholly in vain. 
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THE HUMOR OF 0. HENRY 
By L. W. Payne, Jr. 

If there is a single characteristic of 0. Henry that has 
endeared him to the American public more than any other, 
it is the ever-present and all-pervasive sense of humor that we 
find in his stories. There is hardly a page in all his books 
that will not provoke from some reader a smile or else a loud 
guffaw of merriment. What amuses one reader, of course, 
will perhaps be a source of distress or even disgust to another ; 
but it is probably true that every normal American will find 
something of amusement and something also of a deeper and 
more abiding sense of the humorous in life as he turns the 
pages of 0. Henry's volumes. 

The inordinate use of slang has been pointed out as one of * 
O. Henry's chief faults. It is perhaps true that he makes a 
too constant use of slang, but it is true also that the clever use 
of slang is distinctly humorous, and it must be admitted that 
the average American reader is highly delighted with slang. 
Just why slang should be so amusing to most readers is hard to 
say, unless, indeed, it be that a certain sense of admiration is 
aroused in us for the suggestive terseness, unrestrained im- 
agination, and lively cleverness of the street language, as con- 
trasted with the more conservative diction of those of us who 
are less daring in our speech. We realize, too, that slang is 
the natural dialect of many of the characters who appear in 
0. Henry's stories; and of one thing we may be sure — 0. 
Henry's people always think and talk in character. The 
author seems never to forget the types of people he is writing 
of; and their language, their metaphors, their thoughts 
always come straight out of their experiences and sur- 
roundings. Since 0. Henry deals so constantly with the four 
million, it is but natural that he should resort constantly to 
slang. Som^e of his books are made up almost entirely of a 
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mixture of dang and illiteracy, as The Gentle Orafter, for 
example; and some stories turn entirely on slang in their plot 
development. One story in Cabbages and Kings, for instance, 
is based on a secret message sent in a slang code. It becomes 
necessary for one of the characters to send his partner a mes- 
sage by telegraph, and it is well known that the telegram will 
pass under the eyes of the very persons who should not see it. 
But these persons know English only in its elementary or 
pure forms, and hence the following message thoroughly mys- 
tifies them: 

"His Nibs skedaddled yesterday per jack-rabbit line with all tlie 
coin in the kitty and the bundle of muslin he's spoony about. The 
boodle is six figures short. Our crowd in good shape, but we need 
the spondulicks. You collar it The main guy and the dry goods 
are headed for the briny. You know what to do. BOB." 

It was easy enough for the American to translate this into 
the plain statement that the president of Coralio was ab- 
sconding by mule train with an opera singer that he had fallen 
in love with, and that taking with him cash to the amount of 
over $100,000 from the public treasury, he was bound for the 
ocean, where he would attempt to escape to parts unknown. 

Here are a few other samples of 0. Henry's humorous use 
of slang. **I never skin a sucker without admiring the pris- 
matic beauty of his scales." **She is a peach and of the cling 
variety." Cheating farmers or rural victims is spoken of as 
''removing the cuticle from rutabaga propagators." The 
methods used by women for carrying money is thus de- 
scribed: **The old women's fingers shake when they stuflf the 
skads in the bosom of their rusty dresses. The factory girls 
just stoop over and flap their dry goods a second, and you 
hear the elastic go *pop' as the currency goes down in the 
ladies' department of the 'Old Domestic Lisle-Thread 
Bank.' '^ 

Aside from the constant use of slang, the dominant trait of 
0. Henry's humor is the continued and yet varied recurrence 
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of the unexpected. Start your mind to working along one of 
its normal grooves, and then suddenly find it held up, faced 
right about, and going rapidly in the opposite direction, and 
you at once experience a sense of humorous amusement. This 
is the basic principle of 0. Henry's art. It is illustrated most 
strikingly in the almost constant 0. Henry trick of the sur- 
prise ending, the unexpected turn at the very last words of his 
stories. We learn to look forward with a sort of humorous 
expectauQy, as it were, to the kaleidoscopic twists which the 
author inevitably gives in the last few lines of his denoue- 
ments. Every one who has read 0. Henry stories has caught 
himself saying as he finished a story, **What a striking end- 
ing ? Who would have thought the story would turn out that 
way!" And yet the endings are always rather satisfying, be- 
cause they are largely humorous and because they are almost 
always within the range of the probable even if they do have 
the interest of the unordinary or unique. My own experience 
is practically uniformly a smile or even an outburst of laughter 
as I finish a story — mainly because 0. Henry's trick of doub- 
ling on me has struck me as being extremely comical. I am 
amused at being so frequently duped by the cleverness of 
my author. 

Take for example the ending of **Dry Valley's Indian Sum- 
mer.'' I have watched with an amused smile the transforma- 
tion of the middle-aged bachelor, Dry Valley Johnson — who 
has never felt the arrows of Cupid nor the magnetic power 
of beauty — from a plain gray sheep man to a stunning dude 
in the loudest of ** sporty" clothes. His love affair moves 
along smoothly, and I make my guess for the conclusion. 
There will not be a wedding, I say, for the title indicates a 
mere momentary brightness or flare-up, as in Indian summer. 
Besides, I have learned to expect the unexpected, and since 
the ordinary story would end with wedding bells, I decide 
there will be no wedding bells this time. And sure enough, 
the disillusionment comes, and Dry Valley realizes what a fool 
the lovely young Panchita 'Brian has made of him. He dis- 
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cards his prismatic trappings like a chrysalis returning to the 
state of a grub, and I am within three lines of the conclusion, 
complacently satisfied with myself for having at least guessed 
one ending correctly, when suddenly I am tossed into the air 
for one more acrobatic turn, for Panchita crosses the back 
yard and comes straight up into her lover's arms, and Dry 
Valley's Indian summer turns out to be spring after all. 

Or take the better known double surprise ending of '*The 
Gift of the Magi.'* Delia goes out from a $6 New York flat, 
you remember, and sacrifices her most glorious possession, the 
cascade of golden hair which reaches to her knees, in order to 
buy an expensive platinum watch fob as a suitable present to 
go with Jim's most cherished possession, the wonderful gold 
watch handed down as an heirloom from his grandfather. You 
remember also how astounded Jim is when he comes home and 
finds Delia's hair gone, for he immediately reveals the fact 
that he has brought Delia a lovely set of tortoise shell combs 
to match the golden hair that is gone. In this surprising sit- 
uation you have forgotten Jim 's present which Delia has pur- 
chased at such sacrifice, though you have seen her purchase it 
with the funds received from the sale of her hair. Then the 
double surprise ending springs suddenly upon the unsus- 
pecting reader when Jim looks at the beautiful watch fob and 
has to reveal the fact that he has sold the watch to get money 
with which to buy the combs. 

Another humorous type of story frequently practised by 0. 
Henry is that in which the course of events or the exposition 
of character is exactly opposite from what one would expect 
under ordinary circumstances. We are amused and surprised 
when our preconceived and commonplace ideals are thus com- 
pletely upset and reversed. For example, our ordinary con- 
ception of happy married life is one in which the husband 
h the essence of thoughtfulness, kindness, and tenderness to- 
ward his wife; but in **A Harlem Tragedy" 0. Henry pre- 
sents with some show of convincing probability the view that 
conjugal happiness is based on cuflfs and blows followed by 
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fondling and caressing. The story is delightfully humorous, 
we think, because of this contravention of our ordinary con- 
ceptions of happy married life. Mrs. Cassidy had a rough 
type of man for husband. He beat and bruised her up 
whenever he came home tipsy, and that was practically on 
every Saturday night. He afterwards made up for his 
cruelty by penitent kisses and caresses and by purchasing 
theater tickets, cream chocolates, and all sorts of finery and 
gewgaws during the following week. Mrs. Cassidy displayed 
her black eyes, cut cheeks, and bruised shoulders to her friend, 
Mrs. Pink, who lived with her quiet and model husband in 
the flat above. Mr. Pink is described as a mild chair-warmer, 
a newspaper-reading husband who had never displayed 
energy enough to hit his wife a single lick in his life. So, 
compared with Mrs. Cassidy, Mrs. Pink led a complacent and 
dull life, and she envied Mrs. Cassidy in the possession of her 
pugilistic mate. Mrs. Cassidy felt a deep commiseration for 
Mrs. Pink, and expressed her sentiments after this fashion : 

"You poor thing!" she said. "But everybody can't have a husband 
like Jack. Marriage wouldn't be no failure If they was all like 
him. These discontented wives you hear about — what they need 
is a man to come home and kick their slats in once a week, and 
then make it up in kisses and chocolate creams. They'd give 'em 
some interest in life. What I want is a masterful man that slugs 
you when he's jagged and hugs when he hain't jagged. Preserve 
me from the man that ain't got the sand to do neither! " 

Now, the basic principle of the humor in this sort of talk 
is that the whole thing flies in the face of our ordinary con- 
ceptions and seems to contradict all that a woman in con- 
ventional life would demand of an ideal husband. There is 
perhaps a deeply laid vein of truth in this revised con- 
ception of the ideal husband, however, for we recall that the 
method of courtship still in vogue among some primitive 
tribes requires that the maiden be beaten into insensibility 
and dragged by the hair from her father's to her husband's 
hut. The ending of 0. Henry's story is extremely comical. 
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Mrs. Fink becomes so eager for a husband that will beat her 
about and then make up by loving her that she breaks out 
one day while she is standing over her clothes-washing, and 
calls her husband all manner of hard names for sitting down 
to read the papers while she labors over the tub. She then 
pounces upon him and begins fighting him like an Amazon, 
blissfully hoping for the knock-out blow that will give her a 
black eye, a cut lip, or a peeled ear to display to Mrs. 
Cassidy. M^. Cassidy, hearing the noise of conflict, comes 
np to inquire if Fink had risen to the occasion. 

"Oh, Maggie," cried Mrs. Cassidy, in a delighted whisper; "did he? 
Oh, did he?" Mrs. Fink ran and laid her face upon her chum's 
shoulder and sobbed hopelessly. Mrs. Cassidy took Maggie's face 
between her hands and lifted it gently. Tear-stained it was, flush- 
ing and paling, but its velvety plnk-and-whlte, becomingly freckled 
surface was unscratched, unbruised, unmarred by the recreant fist 
of Mr. Fink. "Tell me, Maggie," pleaded Mame, "or I'll go in there 
and find out. What was It? Did he hurt you — ^what did he do?" 
Mrs. Fink's face went down again despairingly on the bosom of her 
friend. "For God's sake don't open that door, Mame," she sobbed. ' 
"And don't ever tell nobody — keep it under your hat. He — ^he 
jDLever touched me, and — he's — oh, Gawd — he's washin' the 
clothes — he's washing the clothes!" 

Another story illustrating this humorous method of con- 
tradicting the usual or expected is found in **The Ransom of 
Ked Chief.'* In this story a wild young scamp of a boy is 
kidnaped by two thugs, but instead of suffering the pangs of 
fear and distr^s, the boy becomes hilariously happy in the 
advenj:ure. The only way the desperadoes can make Bed 
Chief behave is to threaten to take him back home. In his 
game of Indian the boy so terrorizes his captors that in the 
end instead of standing out for a fifteen hundred dollar ran- 
som they are glad to pay two hundred and fifty to get the 
boy's father to take him off their hands. 

If we press the matter further, we shall find that the law 
of the unexpected is at the basis of even the minuter types of 
word jugglery employed by 0. Henry. Take his puns, for 
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example. Everybody cries out against puns as the lowest 
order of wit, and yet the loudest of the out-criers are usually 
inveterate punsters themselves. Truly a bad pun is execrable. 
But 0. Henrj^ is not the only offender. Shakespeare has made 
more and perhaps w^orse puns than O. Henry. It is the com- 
bination of apt and unexpected incongruities that saves most 
of O. Henry's puns from absolute banality. When a certain 
character *' pined away until he started a furniture store 
in Grand Rapids/' we are really distressed because it took 
us two minutes and a half to see the attempted witticism. 
Again in the statement, **If a man marries a queen, it 
oughtn't to make him a two spot,'' we see the playing-card 
joke, but we wonder what on earth a two spot has to do w^ith 
the proposition. Most readers would pause s^t the sentence 
half a minute and then pass on blissfully ignorant of the 
fact that two spot sounds a little like despot. But when we 
read in an apparently serious description that ** There was 
a full moon, and the sea was mother of pearl," we are pleased 
at the double entendre, for here there is a fineness and accu- 
racy of phrasing and at the same time a pleasing pun in the 
fact that the sea really is the mother of pearls. Now,to speak 
of ** young ladies of the Shetalkyou schools" is to be guilty of 
making a bad pun, but at the same time a good piece of satiric 
wit at the expense of the Chatauqua method of education. It 
is perhaps going too far to speak of Homer K. M. as a wine 
merchant who wrote considerable rot about a jade named 
Ruby Ott. Surely Fitzgerald would turn in his grave to 
hear the Rubdiyat so travestied. There is enough truth 
hidden under the following medicated distortion of Scylla 
and Charybdis to justify us in forgiving the distortionist: 
*'The smiles of woman is the whirlpool of Squills and Chaly- 
beates, into which vortex the good ship friendship is drawn 
and dismembered." We are strongly impressed by the un- 
expected and violent contrast when we read that the young 
gallants who flock around a certain fascinating female are 
called ** the gay Lutherans of the town." Again, speaking 
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of his intimate association with his side partner, the chief 
character in one of the stories on friendship as made to say, 
**We certainly had days of Damon and nights of Pythias," 
The following illustrates what may be called a cumulative 
pun*: **That man was a spectacle. Yes, he was worse; he 
was a spyglass; he was the great telescope in the Lick obser- 
vatory." The first sentence of Caesar's *^Bellum Gallicum'' 
is frequently called into requisition for some humorouH or 
punning allusion. A confidence man is made to say, ** * Omnia 
Gallia in tres partes divisa est'; which is the same as to say, 
*We will need all our gall in devising means to tree them 
parties.' " Many other Latin phrases and derivations su^^gest 
ludicrous word play. **So he . . . jumps oflf the roof on 
a spot where he now requiescats in pieces.'* **I took it on my 
self to put a campus and a curriculum on the list [of his order 
for a complete university] ; but the telegraph operator must 
have got the words wrong, being an ignorant man, for when 
the goods came we found a can of peas and a curry-romb 
among 'em." ** There's four normal school teachers and two 
abnormal." **I cabled my government to send me a couple 
of gunboats to protect American citizens," says a Smith 
American consul. *'The department sent me a pair of >:nni 
boots instead." **The spectacle of the money-caliphs of the 
present day going about Bagdad-on-the-Subway trying to re- 
lieve the wants of the people is enough to make the great Al 
Rachid turn Haroun in his grave. If not so, then The 
assertion should do so, the real caliph having been a wit and 
a scholar, and therefore a hater of puns." Here and there 
we find a whole sentence patently concocted for the sake of 
a pun, as this, for example, from **Let Me Peel Your Puke"; 
**I heard a sound like the sail of a catboat flapping as it 
veered about in the breeze, but I decided it was probably only 
a tack in the carpet." This last is an execrable pun, no doubt, 
but if there is any humor in it, the unexpected incongruity 
in an apparently serious piece of description is the explana- 
tion of the humorous effect. 
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Sometimes the plot of a whole story turns on a pun. Take 
the story called **Girl," for example. Hartley gets the girl's 
address from a detective and follows her to her room. There 
he pleads with her to come to his home, and asks her why 
she has not answered his last letter. The girl looks dreamily 
out of the window and admits the advantages he offers her, 
saying that she sometimes thinks she could be contented with 
him. He promises her all that heart can desire, theatre 
tickets, visits to her friends in the city, and the like. Hartley 
becomes warmer in his solicitations. 

"You can trust me, can you not?** **To the fuUest," she said, 
turning her frank eyes upon him with a smile. "I know you ar-; 
the kindest of men, and that the girl you get will be a lucky one/' 
. . . "Come, Vivienne, promise me. I want you. Youll never 
regret coming with me. No one else will ever give you as pleasant 
a home." The girl sighed and looked down at her folded hands A 
sudden jealous suspicion seized Hartley. "Tell me, Vivienne," he 
asked, regarding her keenly, "is there another — is there some one 
else?" A rosy flush crept slowly over her fair cheeks and neck. 
"You shouldn't ask that, Mr. Hartley," she said in some confusion. 
"But I wUl tell you. There is another — ^but he has no right — I 
have promised him nothing." "His name?" demanded Hartley, 
sternly. "Townsend." "Rafford Townsend!" exclaimed Hartley, 
with a grim tightening of the jaw. "How did that man come to 

know you? After all I have done for him " "His auto has just 

stopped below," said Vivienne. bending over the wlndow-slU. "He's 
coming for his answer. Oh, I don't know what to do!" . . . 
"Stay here," said Hartley. "I will meet him In the hall." Town- 
send, looking like a Spanish grandee In his light tweeds, Panama 
hat, and curling black mustache, came up the stairs three at a time. 
He stopped at the sight of Hartley and looked foolish. "Go back,' 
said Hartley firmly, pointing down the stairs with his forefinger. 
"Hullo!" said Townsend, feigning surprise. "What's up? What 
are you doing here, old man?" "Go back," repeated Hartley Inflex- 
ibly. "The Law of the Jungle. Do you want the Pack to tear you 
In pieces? The kill is mine." "I came here to see a plumber about 
the bath-room connections," said Townsend, bravely. "AU right," 
said Hartley. "You shall have that lying plaster to stick upon your 
traitorous soul. But, go back." Townsend went down stairs, leav- 
ing a bitter word to be wafted up the draught of the staircase. 
Hartley went back to his wooing. "Vivienne," said he, masterfully. 
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"I have got to have you. I will take no more refusals or dilly- 
dallying." "When do you want me?" she asked. "Now. As soon 
as you can get ready." She stood calmly before him and looked 
him calmly in the eye. "Do you think for one moment," said she, 
"that I would enter your home with H€loise there?" Hartley 
cringed as if from an unexpected blow. He folded his arms and 
paced the carpet once or twice. "She shall go," he said grimly. 
Drops stood upon his brow. "Why should I let that woman make 
my life miserable? Never have I seen one day of freedom from 
trouble since I have known her. You are right, Vivienne. H^loise 
must be sent away before I can take you into my home. But she 
shall go, I have decided. I will turn here out of doors." "When will 
you do this?'* asked the girl. Hartley clinched his teeth and bent 
his brows together. "Tonight," he said, resolutely. "I will send 
her away tonight." "Then," said Vivienne, "my answer is *yes.* " 
Come for me when you will." She looked into his eyes with a sweet, 
sincere light in her own. Hartley could scarcely believe that her 
surrender was true, it was so swift and complete. "Promise me," 
he said feelingly, "on your word and honor." "On my word and 
honor," repeated Vivienne, softly. . . . When Hartley reached 
his neat suburban home that night, he was almost strangled by his 
wife. She screamed, and her mother came running into the hall. 
The dark-haired woman screamed again — the Joyful scream of a 
well-beloved and petted woman. "Oh, mamma!" she cried ecstatic- 
ally; "what do you think? Vivienne Is coming to cook for us!. . . 
And now, Billy, dear," she concluded, "you must go right down to 
the kitchen and discharge H€loise. She has been drunk again the 
whole day long." 

The reader is almost disgusted with the author for leading 
him through such a maze of sentiment and romance to this 
surprising ending. But when one reads the story over the 
second time and begins to realize not only the sustained clev- 
erness of the ruse, but also the delightful burlesque of the 
modem sentimental novel with all its overdrawn and highly 
colored passion, stagy melodrama, and conventional artifici- 
ality of style, one feels amply repaid for being made the vic- 
tim of a pun. 

Another fine example of a story with the plot based en- 
tirely on a pun is **The Ransom of Mack.*' Here a retired 
mining partner, who prides himself on understanding women, 
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tries to save his side-mate, Mack, a middle-aged bachelor, from 
the machinations of a slip of a country girl whom Mack said 
he was to marry that very afternoon at six o'clock. The friend 
follows the girl down the street, asks her if Mack is really 
going to marry her that evening at six, and when she tells 
him that he is the only chance, the friend offers to pay her 
a thousand dollars if she will marry Eddie, the groceryman's 
clerk at five o'clock. It turns out that Mack was to marry 
the girl in the official sense. Ma«k was now a justice of the 
peace, and as he expressed it, **I operated it. I told you I was 
justice of the peace. The preacher is off East to visit his 
folks, and I'm the only one in town that can perform the 
dispensations of marriage. I promised Eddie and Rebosa a 
month ago I'd marry 'em." 

Another device for attaining humorous effect which is prac- 
tised perhaps incontinently by 0. Henry is that of putting 
malapropisms or misquoted literary allusions into the mouths 
of his uneducated or half-educated characters. Surprise or 
unexpected juxtaposition or sudden variation from the 
normal is plainly at the base of this type of humor also. The 
well-rfead reader will find numerous subtle and many blatantly 
patent literary allusions, and on account of his own shrewd- 
ness in recognizing the contorted quotation he will take unto 
himself a sort of pleasurable self-gratulation, which at least 
is akin to the sense of humor. For example, here are a few 
Shakespearean allusions which I noted in a casual re-reading 
of perhaps fifty of 0. Henry 's stories : ' * He fights like Tybalt, 
by the book of arithmetic." **I never heard," mentioned 
Broncho, ** about any of Dibble's ways of mixin' scrapin' and 
ciphern'." ''Triggernometry?" suggested the Nueces Kid. 
**The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune feU blunted 
from the buckler of his armored pride." **It followed as the 
night the day that he got his schooner and his lunch." A 
certain character looking upon a man in the helpless condi- 
tion of sound sleep with mouth open, is made to say, ** Im- 
perial CflBsar asleep in such a way, might shut his mouth 
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and keep the wind away. " * * On the Rio Grande border if you 
take a man's life you sometimes take trash ; but when you take 
his horse, you take a thing the loss of which makes him poor, 
indeed, and which enriches not you — if you are caught/' 
''Discretion is the better part of filbustering. " **I'm really 
afraid that all the stage is a world, and all the players merely 
men and wH)mjen." **The Thing's the Play" is the title of a 
story, and **The Midsummer Knight's Dream" of another, 
this last being the story of a tired business man who dreams 
during a midsummer day of a holiday which he was unable 
to take because he had to remain in the city to make the 
money for his family to spend on their summer outing. 

Next to Shakespearean malapropisms come humorous 
Biblical animadversions or perversions. **The fellow Esau in 
the Bible, that swapped his copyright for a partridge," is a 
typical example. **Man is man's ally; and even the Philis- 
tines must have blushed when they took Samson the way they 
did." In another passage the Philistines are referred to as 
Philip Steins. '*I felt like Delilah when she set the Philip 
Steins onto Samson." **Talk like water gushed from him; 
he might have been stricken with Aaron's rod." **The town 
of Los Pinos, which was certainly the roof -garden spot of the 
world, and flowing with condensed milk and honey." In an- 
other story the same allusion is contorted into **a land flowing 
with condensed milk and sorghum." A young man very 
much in love is made to say, **I wanted May Martha Mangum 
for to have and to hold. I wanted her to abide with me, 
and put my slippers and pipe in places where they cannot be 
found." One grafter is made to say to another when a vic- 
tim suddenly appears before them. **Had you forgot you 
was in the desert ? Didn 't you see Colonel Manna drop down 
right before your eyes? Don't you hear the rustling of 
General Raven's wings? I'm surprised at you, Elijah." And 
again, ** Ain't you ashamed of yourself, you white sculp- 
tures?" **Eat, drink and be leary." 
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Many other familiar quotations are made to do acrobatic 
stunts like these, much to the delight of the unsophisticated 
reader. Macaulay is put cheek by jowl with Shakespeare in 
the following: ''Hell play HoratiUs and hold the bridge 
once too often some day . . . I go for the other chap — 
Spurious Somebody — the one that fought and pulled his 
freight to fight 'em on some other date." A cowboy on hear- 
ing a reference to Hero and Leander remarked, **Our friend, 
Lee Andrews, will again swim the HeU's Point tonight.'* 
Another ranchman refers to the poets Kelly and Sheats 
** Santa Claus . . . has got a white wig and whiskers 
that disfigure him up exactly like the pictures of William 
Cullen Longfellow in the books.'* **I want to loaf and indict 
my soul, as Walt Whittier says." Scott does duty in **Well, 
if it hadn't been for the Confederacy, I'd have been breath- 
ing today with soul so dead I eouldn 't have whispered a single 
cuss- word about my native land." ** There is a rift within 
the loot, as Albert Tennyson says," remarked one of the 
grafters when they lost their graft. Tennyson also serves 
along with Lewis Carroll in Cabbages and Kings. The dreamy 
land of the lotus eaters where **it seemed always afternoon," 
is several tim.es alluded to. ''This is the land, as the poet 
says, where it is always after dinner"; and again, **I have 
eaten of the lettuce," that is the lotus. A line from '* Locks- 
ley Hall" is adapted to the use of one of the gentle grafters 
in '*01d Smoke- 'em-out . . . took up the harp of life 
and smote on all the chords with his mighty right." On an- 
other occasion one of the grafters refers to a well known pro- 
verb as follows : ** As old Dr. Watts or St. Paul or some other 
diagnostician says: *He [Satan] always finds somebody for 
idle hands to do. ' " A line from Gray 's ' * Elegy ' ' is thus mal- 
treated: **I went over to the store where the rude fourflush- 
ers of the hamlet lied." *'It reminds me, says I, of Gold- 
stein's beautiful ballad entitled *The Deserted village,' which 
says: 
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'111 fares the land to hastening ills a prey; 

What art can drive its charms away? 
The Judge rode slowly down the lane, mother, 

For I'm to be queen of the May/ " 

Again silly contortionfi of familiar Latin words and phrases 
bring smiles to some and tears to others. ** Bring one of your 
Venus Anno Dominis down to Cohen's and see how quick 
she'd be turned down for a cloak model." *' * Eureka!' cried 
the Judge enthusiastically. *No you didn't,' said Trinidad 
decidedly. 'I found it myself. I learned about that Latin 
word once in school.' '' **I don't want anybody to be able to 
say that I ever got a dollar of any man's money without giv- 
ing him quid pro rut a for it." **I was sine qua grata with a 
a member of the housebreakers' union and one of the John 
D. Napoleons of finance at the same time." '*We're anxious 
to adjourn sine qua non,^' 

Occasionally this unexpected turn does not consist in a 
mere distorted word play, but in the unexpected form of com- 
parison or the incongrious mixture of metophors in the mouths 
of the illiterate characters. Here are a few examples. ** You'll 
have to climb higher in the profession before you can taste 
the laurels that crown the footprints of the great captains of 
industry." A Texas pony is described as having a Dante Ali- 
ghieri face; ** under his pony's bridle Sam had tucked some 
chapparal twigs to keep away the deer flies. Thus crowned, 
the long-faced quadruped looked more Dantesque than before, 
and, judging by his countenance, seemed to think of Bea- 
trice." ** * There are two kinds graft,' says JeflP, *that ought 
to be wiped out by law. I mean Wall Street speculation and 
burglary.' * Nearly everybody will agree with you as to one 
of them,,' said I, with a laugh. *Well, burglary ought to be 
wiped out, too,' said Jeff; and I wondered whether the laugh 
had been redundant." 

Perhaps the most frequently occurring type of word humor 
is the substitution of an absurd form of nearly the same sound 
for some well-known word, so as to produce the effect of con- 
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tradition or incongruity. These malapropisms are found in 
nearly everything that 0. Henry wrote, and in some stories 
the frequency and cleverness of their occurrence are astonish- 
ing. Here are a few examples. **She was a woman that 
would have tempted an anchovy to forget his vows.'' The 
goddess of liberty in New York harbor '* offers a cast-ironical 
welcome to the oppressed of every land." '^Everbody south 
of Mason and Hamlin line knew that the North by itself 
couldn't whip a whole country the size of Spain." **The 
lovely and deliciously scented meningitis twines its clustering 
tendrils around the tall mesquites, and the sweet little purple 
thanatopsis is found in profusion on every side." A county 
official remarks, **I'I1 appoint Sam Bell acting sheriff with 
penitentiary powers while I am away." *'Your infatuated 
parents may have denounced you by the name of Jackson." 
And again, * * General De Vega, as was the name by which he 
denounced himself. ' ' It was during a moment of temporary 
apparition," says one character. **No insinuations. I'm 
stating the case hypodermically, " says another. **If you 
know anything about the locality of this here Black Bill, you 
are amiable to the law in not reporting it." **The entire pro- 
ducts of the mine of Gondola would not have tempted me to 
betray him." **He goes through his pockets syraptomatically 
and careful." **Prepjtre to go with us and expatriate your 
sins . . . thus proclaiming your indemnity. " * * I should 
hate to impute him and I should hate to see him imputed." 
* * ' He has made proposals to me sufficiently obnoxious to ruf- 
fle the ignominy of any lady,' says Mrs. Sampson. 'Today he 
caps the vortex.' " *' Emperor Marcus Autolycus." '*I do 
not wish to be a septic, but I doubt if she can do as well as 
you and me." **I never had much confidence in the perfidi- 
ousness of woman." **He'd come pretty close to making 
a meal on the amber that the gods eat on Mount Olympia." 
And again, *'As the saying is, * Juniper Aquarious was sure 
turning on the water plugs on Mount Amphibious." 
*' *Well, says Caligula, *I reckon in New York you get to be 
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a conniseer; and when you go around with the demi-tasse 
you are naturally bound to buy 'em stylish grub." **My re- 
mark was an epitogram — an axis — ^a kind of multeh'em in 
parvo/' says Jeff Peters. **It was the first drink I had ever 
known him to take. *By way of liberation to the gods,' says 
he." ** We have sure handed the small consumer a great blow 
in the sole apoplectic region." **He was outwardly decent 
and managed to preserve his aquarium, but inside he was im- 
promptu and full of unexpectedness." *'I am equally good 
and varicose on all subjects." '*Them ruined cities of Tyre 
and Siphon." ** *Andy,' says I, *we're wealthy — ^not beyond 
the dreams of average; but in our humble way we are com- 
paratively as rich as Greasers." 

Another type of these unexpected contortions is provided 
in the direct perversion of what the character is trying to 
say, or in some sudden variation of a familiar saying so as to 
make it contradictory of its ordinary meaning. It is never the 
early bird that catches the worm, but the early worm that 
gets caught. The bug is not under the chip, but the chip is 
over the bug. **You never saw anybody in your life that was 
as full of knowledge and had less sense than old Cal." 
**Mack spoke up and asked me if I was apprised in the habits 
and policies of women folks. 'Why, yes,' says I, in a tone of 
voice. *I know 'em from Alfred to Omaha.' " '*The money 
caliphs are handicapped. They have an idea that earth has 
no sorrow that dough cannot heal." ** Young Howard Pilkins 
got his money ornithologically. He was a shrewd judge of 
storks. . . . Old man Pilkins died from a torpid liver, 
and then Mrs. Pilkins died from, worry over torpid delivery 
waggons." **One swallow in the well is better than two in 
the Anheuser-Busch." ** Strong drink is an adder — and a 
subtracter too." **A man generally nose when the bloom is 
in the rye." *'The Hand that Riles the World," and '*The 
Marry Month of May," are two titles that illustrate the point. 
Perhaps one of the best of all these distorted familiar sayings 
is ** Charity covers a multitude of skins." 
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This constant recurrence of the unexpected, this constant 
flow of humor, keeps 0. Henry's readers on the alert. It is 
commonplace to hear the remark that 0. Henry is never dull, 
and doubtless the prime reason for this is that he keeps his 
readers awake by constantly stirring them with these clever 
and striking incongruities. But if this were all there is to 
his humor, 0. Henry would hardly be worthy of consideration 
as a humorist. He is something more than a mere clever jug- 
gler, a mere professional funny man. There is almost always 
in his stories some vein of underlying seriousness, some keen, 
though kindly, satire, some noble ideal, some worthy aspira- 
tion. 0. Henry attacked with particular violence the tight- 
wad, the hypocrite, the oppressor of the poor, the **uncio guid.'* 
Take a sample or two of his satire as further illustration of 
his use of the strikingly unexpected and incongruous. A 
very highly honored deacon in a certain church is described 
as ** respectable and tight, a mortgage fancier and a stem, 
upright collection-plate passer and forecloser. ' ' The man who 
takes advantage of the helpless shop-girl in the great city 
aroused 0. Henry into the severest righteous indignation. 
One of the best examples of this satire is found in **An Un- 
finished Story," by many readers considered the most power- 
ful story 0. Henry ever wrote. You recall the portrayal of 
the life of Dulcie, the shop-girl who was forced to live on the 
measly $6 a week paid her by her pecunious employers in the 
department store. She wanted to go out and have a gay time 
like everybody else. She was frequently cold, lonely, hungry, 
downcast, but she kept up appearances and admired the pic- 
ture of General Kitchener, her beau ideal, which she kept on 
her dresser. A certain degenerate type of masculinity known 
as Piggy invited her to supper at a fashionable restaurant, 
and she accepted his invitation. But just as she was ready 
to go out to meet Piggy, Dulcie looked at the picture of Lord 
Kitchener, and she thought she saw a frown of displeasure on 
his face. She immediately decided not to go out, threw her- 
self down on her bed, and wept for ten minutes. But here 
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the story teller stops, petulantly remarking that the tale didn't 
seem to get anywhere. What might happen next time, when 
Dulcie was perhaps feeling lonlier and hungrier, and General 
Kitchner might be looking the other way, he refuses to say. 
Then follows the dream-ending, which must be given in 0. 
Henry's own words, both for the humorous description and 
for the terrific satire contained in it. 

Gabriel had played his trump; and those of us who could not 
follow suit were arraigned for examination. I noticed at one side 
a gathering of professional bondsmen in solemn black and collars 
buttoned behind; but it seemed there was some trouble about their 
real estate titles; and they did not appear to be getting us out. A 
fly cop — ^an angel policeman — ^flew over to me and took me by the 
left wing. Near at hand was a group of very prosperous-looking 
spirits arraigned for judgment. "Do you belong with that bunch?" 
the policeman asked. "Who are they?" was my answer. "Why/' said 
he, "they are the men who hired working girls, and paid 'em five 
and six dollars a week to live on. Are you one of the bunch?" "Not 
on your immortality," I said. "I'm only the fellow that set fire 
to an orphan asylum and murdered a blind man for his pennies." 

0. Henry's satire is never directed against the weak and 
innocently erring ones. For them he always shows that gen- 
uine sympathy which goes to make up real pathos. Humor 
without sympathy, without the truly pathetic, is but surface 
humor. You will discover that 0. Henry's humor is almost 
uniformly lighted up with something of the pathetic. He con- 
ceives plots that are powerfully pathetic, and yet these plots 
are almost always treated in a playfully humorous manner. 
** Georgia's Ruling," **The Last Leaf," **The Furnished 
Room," **The»Double-Dyed Deceiver" are examples in point. 
When we read these stories even as we smile at the clever word- 
play, the racy slang, the light badinage along the way, and per- 
haps at the surprise ending on the last page, we instinctively 
feel the pathos of the situation and recognize the beauty and 
holiness of our common humanity as it is set forth in these 
little dranvas of real life. 
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The real and permanent essence of 0. Henry 's humor, then, 
is not in the verbal audacities, the clever malapropisms, the 
surprising contortions of ordinary allusions, nor even in the 
surface laughter or severe satire set in clever and ludicious con- 
trasts. His humor is inherent in his conception of character, 
in his attitude toward the world. It is pervasive and funda- 
mental, and like all finer humor, it is altogether incapable of 
final analysis. Henry ^s sense of himior is so broad and in- 
clusive, so constant and elemental, that it seems an impos- 
sibility for him to look at anything in a perfectly serious 
and sedate manner. Some have pointed this out as his most 
distinct fault — namely, his refusal to take his art seriously. 
That he made a too patent bid for immediate popular 
applause and did not possess the patience or the seriousness of 
purpose necessary to supremely great work, every one will 
readily admit. But it is altogether unjust to say that he did 
not take his work seriously or that there is nothing worthy 
in his interpretation of life. Those who were intimate with 
0. Henry say that he gathered his material at first hand with 
infinite patience and sympathetic interest. He haunted the 
parks and drives and public thoroughfares wherever men and 
women congregated. He watched them with the closest scru- 
tiny. He listened with ear and heart. There were but two 
things that he feared, he said, deafness and the writer's cramp. 
And there is no doubt that he worked at his art with unflag- 
ging energy and perseverance during the scant decade that was 
vouchsafed to him for active literary productivity. When we 
strive to look beneath the surface, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that 0. Henry had ideals, and that these ideals were not 
unworthy. He loved truth and justice and fair' play, and he 
respected true manhood and womanhood wherever he found it. 
He was infatuated with common humanity. He was the truest 
democrat of all. When we probe beneath the glittering sur- 
face of his stories, we find that his art is always based upon the 
solid bedrock of human nature. It may be said of 0. Henry 
as of Poe, there is not an unchaste thought or an impure allu- 
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sion in all his stories. He stands out squarely for purity and 
chastity, for honesty and integrity, for frankness and sincerity, 
and he attacks with the sharp spear of humor and satire all 
the forms of grossness and licentiousness, falsehood and dis- 
honesty, hyprocrisy and sham. He defends the weak and the 
helpless, the poor and the oppressed, the down-and-out and the 
morally bankrupt types at every point. He finds some human 
trait, some touch of nobility, some sense of humor, some saving 
grace in every mortal into whose heart he gazes. He hhin no vil- 
lains of blackest dye, though his pages are full of erimiiialiij 
grafters, jail-birds, tramps and social outcasts of evt ry type. 
His train robbers stop in their career of lawlessness to rracue a 
little working girl from her oppressor and send her on to her 
parents where she belongs. The most despised outlaws lie finds 
not altogether bad. O. Henry probes for the spot in his charae- 
ter 's heart which reveals the sense of honor, the tender isenti- 
ment, the noble instinct. On the other hand he has no impos- 
sibly perfect heroes or heroines. All his people are just plain 
representatives of our common hum^anity. There m none so 
good but that he has some bad in him, some weak trait ; and 
none so bad but that some good can be found in him. This is 
the true analysis of the human kind; and when an author or 
artist is able to see all this and in addition has the power to 
throw over the entire canvas of his portrayal of life a genial 
and kindly glow of humor, he will surely not be easily or 
quickly forgotten by a grateful world. 
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PAN-GERMANISM IN THE AGE OP PERICLES 

n. CX)NDUCT AND RESULTS OP THE WAR 

By W. J. Battle 

[In the flitt installment of this article Professor Battle pointed 
out some remarkable parallels between the nations engaged in the 
present war and those in the Peloponnesian War in Greece during 
the fifth century before Christ. The Peloponnesian War was caused 
by the selfish ambition of Athens, resembling modem Germany, to 
transform her leadership among the Greek states into an empire. 
The speeches of her leaders are close akin in spirit to those of the 
Kaiser «uid the German war lords. Opposing Athens chiefly w^e 
Sparta, Corinth, and Boeotia, corresponding roughly to Ehigland, 
France, and Russia today. Our witness for all this is Thucydides, 
a native of Athens, once in command of an Athenian fleet hut ban- 
ished from the state in the seventh year of the war. Thus his tes- 
timony is expert, and he is evidently trying to set forth the truth. 
— ^Editor R€vi€W,'\ 

EFFORTS TO AVERT THE WAR WERE FUTILE 

There could be no other outcome than war to an issue re- 
corded by the judgment of Thucydides himself to be *'the 
growth of the Athenian power, which terrified the Lacedae- 
monians and forced them into war" (I, 23). 

Nevertheless, on the side of the entente, Corinth appealed 
to Athens on the score both of gratitude and justice. And the 
Lacedaemonians sent to Athens the following message: **The 
Lacedaemonians desire to maintain peace, and peace there may 
be if you will restore peace to the Hellenes'' (1.139). 

The Athenians, of course, put on a most virtuous and in- 
jured air and Pericles, like the Kaiser, claimed a defensive 
war: 

" 'For some time past the designs of the Lacedaemonians have 
been clear enough and they are still clearer now. The treaty says 
that when differences arise, the two parties shall refer them to 
arbitration, and in the meantime both are to retain what they have. 
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But for arbitration they never ask; and when it is offered by us, 
they refuse it They want to redress their grievances by arms and 
not by argument; and now they come to us, using the language, no 
longer of expostulation, but of command. They tell us to quit 
Potidaea, to leave Aeglna independent, and to rescind the decree 
respecting the Megarians. These last ambassadors go further still, 
and announce that we must give the Hellenes independence. I 
would have none of you imagine that he will be fighting for a small 
matter if we refuSe to annul the Megarian decree, of which they 
make so much, telling us that its revocation would prevent the 
war. You should have no lingering uneasiness about this; you are 
not really going to war for a trifle. For in the seeming trifle is 
involved the trial and confirmation of your whole purpose. If you 
yield to them in a small matter, they will think that you are afraid, 
and will immediately dictate some more oppressive condition; but 
if you are firm, you will prove to them that they must treat you as 
their equals. (1.140) Wherefore, make up your minds once for 
all, either to give way while you are still unharmed, or, if we are 
going to war, as in my judgment is best, then on no plea small or 
great to give way at all; we will not condescend to possess our own 
in fear.'" (1.141.) 

And again later : 

" 'I allow that for men who are in prosperity and free to choose it 
is great folly to make war. But when they must either submit and 
at once surrender independence, or strike and be free, then he who 
shuns and not he who meets the danger is deserving of blame.' " 
(II. 61) 

The truth is that the Athenians were at first as confident of 
winning the war as the Germang were in 1914. For this belief 
Pericles gives divers reasons, the strongest being the lack of 
coordination among the Peloponnesian allies : 

** 'The confederacy is made up of many races; all the representa- 
tives have equal votes, and press their several interests. There 
follows the usual result, that nothing is ever done properly. For 
some are all anxiety to be revenged on the enemy, while others 
only want to save their money. The members of such a confederacy 
are slow to meet, and when ^ey do meet, they give little time to 
the consideration of any common interest, and a greal deal to 
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schemes which further the interest of their particular state. Every 
one fancies that his own neglect will do no harm, but that it is 
somebody else's business to keep a look-out for him, and this idea, 
cherished alike by each, is the secret ruin of all.*** (I. 141 ) 

PARTY STRIFE AND REVOLUTION 

In all history there is perhaps no more shocking picture 
than that drawn by Thucydides of the working of party-pas- 
sion over the Hellenic world : 

"When once troubles had begun in the cities, those who followed 
carried the revolutionary spirit further and further, and determined 
to outdo the report of all who had preceded them by the ingenuity 
of their enterprises and the atrocity of their revenges. The mean- 
ing of words had no longer the same relation to things, but was 
changed by them as they thought proper. . . . The cause of all 
these evils was the love of power, originating in avarice and am- 
bition, and the party-spirit which is engendered by them when 
men are fairly embarked in a contest. For the leaders on either 
side used specious names, the one party professing to uphold the 
constitutional equality of the many, the other, the wisdom of an 
aristocracy, while they made the public Interests, to which in name 
they were devoted, in reality their prize. Striving in every way to 
overcome each other, they committed the most monstrous crimes; 
yet even these were surpassed by the magnitude of their revenges 
which they pursued to the very utmost, neither party observing any 
definite limits either of justice or of public expediency, but both 
alike making the caprice of the moment their law. (III. 82). . . . 
Thus revolution gave birth to every form of wickedness in Hellas. 
The simplicity which is so large an element in a noble nature was 
laughed to scorn and disappeared. An attitude of perfidious an- 
tagonism everywhere prevailed; for there was no word binding 
enough, nor oath terrible enough to reconcile enemies. Each man 
was strong only in the conviction that nothing was secure; he 
must look to his own safety, and could not afford to trust others." 
(11.83) 

Such apparently is the state of Russia today. God grant 
it spread not to other lands. 
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MORAL DECLINE AT ATHENS 

As ill all wars moral decline soon set in at Athens and grew 
steadily worse. The effects of the plague were even worse 
on the moral than on the physical side. 

"Men who had hitherto concealed their indulgence in pleasure 
now grew bolder. For, seeing the sudden change, — how the rich 
died in a moment, and those who had nothing immediately in- 
herited their property, — ^they reflected that life and riches were 
alike transitory, and they resolved to enjoy themselves while they 
could, and to think only of pleasure." (11.53) 

From this acute phase Athens recovered, but the lowering 
of the public tone appears in the deterioration of the popular 
leaders. Pericles gives place to Cleon, Cleon to Alcibiades, 
Alcibiades to Cleophon. 

Far worse is the destruction of the old morality and the 
enthronement of the Nietzsche-Clausewitz doctrine that for the 
state might is the only right, expediency the only guide. Quite 
worthy of the Reichstag is the debate in the Athenian assem- 
bly over the treatment of the inhabitants of Mitylene. 

Mitylene, a member of the Athenian alliance, had revolted 
and been reduced. The Athenians were peculiarly indignant 
because the Mitylenaeans had not been subjects like the other 
revolting states but free allies and the assembly had voted to 
put to death the whole adult male population and to enslave 
the women and children. But doubts of the wisdom of this 
decision arose and the matter was reopened next day. Cleon, 
the author of the first decree, urges its reenactment: 

" 'You should remember that your empire is a despotism exer- 
cised over unwilling subjects, who are always conspiring against 
you; they do not obey in return for any kindness which you do 
them to your own injury, but in so far as you are their masters; 
they have no love of you, but they are held down by force. Be- 
sides, what can be more detestable than to be perpetually chang- 
ing our mindsr " (III.37) . . . 
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" 'I myself think as I did before, and I wonder at those who 
have brought forward the case of the Mitylenaeans again, thus in- 
terposing a delay which is in the Interest of the evil-doer. For 
after a time the anger of the sufferer waxes dull, and he pursues 
the offender with less keenness; but the vengeance which follows 
closest upon the wrong is most adequate to it and exacts the fullest 
retribution." (III.38) 

" *I want you to put aside this trifling, and therefore I say to 
you that no single city has ever injured us so deeply as Mitylene. . . 
They learned nothing from the misfortunes of their neighbors, who 
had already revolted and been subdued by us, nor did the happi- 
ness of which they were in the enjoyment make them hesitate to 
court destruction. They trusted recklessly to the future, and 
cherishing hopes which, if less than their wishes, were greater than 
their powers, they went to war, preferring might to right. , . . Re- 
flect: if you impose the same penalty upon those of your allies who 
wilfully rebel and upon those who are constrained by the enemy, 
which of them will not revolt upon any pretext, however trivial, 
seeing that, if he succeed, he will be free, and, if he fail, no irre- 
parable evil will follow? We, in the meantime, shall have to risk 
our lives and our fortunes against every one in turn. When con- 
querors we shall recover only a ruined city, and for the future, the 
revenues which are our strength will be lost to us. But, if we fall, 
the number of our adversaries will be increased. And when we 
ought to be employed in repelling our regular enemies, we shall be 
wasting time in fighting against our own allies. (III.39). . . . 

" 'For, if they were right in revolting, you must be wrong in 
maintaining your empire. But if, right or wrong, you are resolved 
to rule, then rightly or wrongly they must be chastised for your 
good. Otherwise you must give up your empire, and, when virtue 
is no longer dangerous, you may be as virtuous as you please. . . . 
Do not be soft-hearted at the sight of their distress, but remember 
the danger which was once hanging over your heads. Chastise them 
as they deserve, and prove by an example to your other allies that 
rebellion will be punished with death. If this is made quite clear 
to them, your attention will no longer be diverted from your 
enemies by wars against your own allies." (1 11.40) 

Even the advocates of the Mitylenaeans ground their appeal 
only on expediency. Evidently they believed this argument 
alone would influence the Athenians. 

" 'I do not come forward either as an advocate of the Mitylenaeans 
or as their accuser; the question for us, rightly considered, is not 
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what are their crimes? but, what is for our interest? If I prove 
them ever so guilty, I will not on that account bid you put them to 
death, unless it is expedient. Neither, if perchance, there be some 
degree of excuse for them, would I have you spare them, unless it 
be clearljy for the good of the state. (III.44) . . . 

" 'Fortune, too, assists the illusion, for she often presents herself 
unexpectedly, and induces states, as well as individuals, to run into 
peril, however inadequate their -means; and states even more than 
individuals, because they are throwing for a higher stake, freedom 
or empire, and because when a man has a whole people acting with 
him, he exaggerates the importance of his aims out of all reason. 
In a word then, it is impossible, and simply absurd to suppose, that 
human nature when bent upon some favorite project can be re^ 
strained either by the power of law or by any other terror. 
(III.45). . . . 

" 'Even if they were guilty you should wink at their conduct, and 
not allow the only friends whom you have left to be converted into 
enemies. Far more conducive to the maintenance of our empire 
would it be to suffer wrong willingly, than for the sake of justice 
to put to death those whom we had better spare.'" (III.47) 

Moved by this reasoning the Athenians magnanimously 
decided not to go further than to slaughter the leaders in the 
revolt, over a thousand in number, raze the walls of the city, 
take away the fleet, and bestow on Athenian settlers the entire 
landed property of the inhabitants. 

But the spirit of the Athenians comes out more clearly in 
the attack on Melos than in any enterprise of the whole war. 
It is a pity not to quote the entire narrative. Not more sbamer 
less is the German attack on Belgium, not more cynical the 
German arguments, not more heroic the conduct of the Bel- 
gian king and people. The situation is set forth in a dialogue 
between the Melian magistrate and the Athenian envoys. Re- 
member that the narrator is himself an Athenian. 

*The Melians are colonists of the Lacedaemonians who would not 
submit to Athens like the other islanders. At first they were 
neutral and took no part. But when the Athenians tried to coerce 
them by ravaging their lands, they were driven into open hos- 
tilities. (V. 84) .... 
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** Athenians. Well, then, we Athenians will use no fine words; 
we will not go out of our way to prove at length that we have a 
right to rule, because we overthrew the Persians; or that we attack 
you now because we are suffering any injury at your hands. We 
should not convince you if we did; nor must you expect to convince 
us by arguing that, although a colony of the Lacedaemonians, you 
have taken no part in their expeditions, or that you have never 
done us any wrong. But you and we should say what we really 
think, and aim only at what is possible, for we both alike know 
that into the discussion of human affairs the question of Justice 
only enters where the pressure of necessity is equal, and that the 
powerful exact what they can, and the weak grant what they must 
(V. 89) 

"The fall of our empire, If it should fall, is not an event to which 
we look forward with dismay; for ruling states such as Liacedaemon 

are not cruel to their vanquished enemies And wc will now 

endeavor to show that we have come in the interests of our em- 
pire, and that in what we are about to say we are only seeking the 
preservation of your city. For we want to make you ours with the 
least trouble to ourselves, and it is for interests of us both that you 
should not be destroyed. (V.91) ... 

**M€lians. Surely, then, if you and your subjects will brave all 
this risk, you to preserve your empire and they to be quit of it, 
how base and cowardly would it be in us, who retain our freedom, 
not to do and suffer anything rather than be your slaves. (V. 100) 

** Athenians, Not so, if you calmly reflect: for you are not fight- 
ing against equals to whom you cannot yield without disgrace, but 
you are taking counsel whether or no you shall resist an over- 
whelming force. The question is not one of honor but of prudence. 
(V.lOl) .... 

'*MeWtns. We know only too well how hard the struggle must be 
against your power, and against fortune, if she does not mean to be 
impartial. Nevertheless we do not despair of fortune; for we hope 
to stand as high as you in the favor of heaven, because we are 
righteous, and you against whom we contend are unrighteous; and 
we are satisfied that our deficiency in power will be compensated 
by the aid of our allies the Lacedaemonians; they cannot refuse to 
help us, if only because we are their kinsmen, and for the sake of 
their own honor. And, therefore, our confidence is not so utterly 
blind as you suppose. (V. 104) 

*• Athenians. As for the Gods, we expect to have quite as much of 
their favor as you; for we are not doing or claiming anything 
which goes beyond common opinion about divine or men's desires 
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about human things. For of the Gods we believe, and of men \re 
know, that by a law of their nature wherever they can rule they 
will. This law was not made by us, and we are not the first who 
have acted upon it; we did but inherit it, and shall bequeath it to 
all time, and we know that you and all mankind, if you were as 
strong as we are, would do as we do. So much for the Gods; we 
have told you why we expect to stand as high in their good opinion 
as you. And then as to the Lacedaemonians — when you imagine 
that out of very shame they will assist you, we admire the simplicity 
of your idea, but we do not envy you the folly of it The Lacedae- 
monians are exceedingly virtuous among themselves, and according 
to their national standard of morality. But, in respect of their 
dealings with others, although many things might be said, a word 
is enough to describe them, — of all men whom we know they are 
the most notorious for Identifying what is pleasant with what is 
honorable, and what is expedient with what is just. But how in- 
consistent Is such a character with your present blind hope of de- 
liverance. (1.105) 

*' Athenians You told us that the safety of your city would 

be your first care, but we remark that, in this long discussion, not 
a word has been uttered by you which would give a reasonable man 
expectation of deliverance. Your strongest grounds are hopes de- 
ferred, and what power you have is not to be compared with that 
which is already arrayed against you. Unless after we have with- 
drawn you mean to come, as even now you may, to a wiser con- 
clusion, you are showing a great want of sense. For surely you 
cannot dream of flying to that false sense of honor which has been 
the ruin of so many when danger and dishonor were staring them 
in the face. Many men with their eyes still open to the conse- 
quences have found the word 'honor' too much for them, and have 
suffered a mere name to lure them on, until it has drawn down 
upon them real and irretrievable calamities; through their own 
folly they have incurred a worse dishonor than fortune would have 
inflicted upon them. If you a^e wise you will not run this risk; 
you ought to see that there can be no disgrace in yielding to a great 
city which invites you to become her ally on reasonable terms, keep- 
ing your own land, and merely paying tribute; and that you will 
certainly gain no honor if, having to choose between two alter- 
natives, safety and war, you obstinately prefer the worse, 
(V. 111). . . . 

"The Athenians left the conference: the Melians, after consulting 
among themselves, resolved to persevere in their refusal, and made 
answer as follows: 'Men of Athens, our resolution is unchanged; 
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and we will not In a moment surrender that liberty which our city, 
founded seven hundred years ago, still enjoys; we will trust to the 
good-fortune, which by the favour of the Gods, has hitherto preserved 
us, and for human help to the Lacedaemonians, and endeavor to 
save ourselves. We are ready however to be your friends, and 
the enemies neither of you nor of the Lacedaemonians, and we 
ask you to leave our country when you have made such a peace 
as may appear to be in the interest of both parties/ (V. 112) . . . 

"The Athenian envoys returned to the army; and the generals, 
when they found that the Melians would not yield, immediately 
commenced hositilities. 

•*. . . The place was now fully invested, and there was 
treachery among the citizens themselves. So the Melians were in- 
duced to surrender at discretion. The Athenians thereupon put to 
death all who were of military age, and made slaves of the women 
and children. They then colonized the island, sending five hundred 
settlers of their own/ " (V. 116) 

Yet if the Athenians were orthodox in the theory of state 
morality, they were not logical enough or suflficiently indif- 
ferent to opinion human and divine to reach the standard of 
practice attained by their modem imitators. They did in- 
deed expel **the Aeginetans and their families from Aegina, 
alleging that they had been the main cause of the war. The 
island lies close to Peloponnesus, and they thought it safer 
to send thither settlers of their own, an intention which they 
shortly afterwards carried out.'' (11.27). Later, **in satis- 
faction of their long standing hatred'' (IV. 57), they took 
prisoners and slew the remnant of these Aeginetans who had 
been granted a refuge by the Lacedaemonians. And they took 
hostages when it was convenient, e, g,, from Samos (1. 115) 
and Locris (11.26). But they inaugurated no well thought 
out policy of Sdhrecklichkeit and their killing of the prisoners 
taken by the surprise attack on Notium (IV. 34), their exe- 
cution of the thousand leading men of Mitylene, voted by the 
assembly at Athens itself (111.50), their employment of 
Thracians who massacred every living thing that could be 
caught at Mycalessus, including a whole boys' school and 
even the very beasts of burden (VII. 29), even their treach- 
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erous capture and murder of Hippias, the commander at No- 
tium (III. 34), and of a commission of Spartan envoys sur- 
prised on their way to the Great King (II. 67) — all thesp virile 
acts were, it is to be feared, moved rather by passion tliun by 
calm reasoning. 

Nor were the old-fashioned strategists of the Peloponnesus 
much more enlightened. If early in the war they executed 
traders, even neutrals, who were caught off the PeloponneauSj 
they appear to have soon stopped the practice ; if they began 
the killing of prisoners taken on a sudden raid in Asia Minor, 
a remonstrance speedily put an end to it; if they killed the 
prisoners taken at Aegospotami, they refused to destroy Ath- 
ens and that against the urgent appeals of their leading allies, 

HOW PEACE WAS MADE 

As in the Great War of today peace was mooted long before 
it came. In fact the Athenians proposed it before the war 
had gone on two years but the Spartans were too artgry to 
listen. 

After the disaster at Pylus the Spartans proposed a peace 
without victory: 

•' *You will then,' " they say to the Athenians, " 'escape the 
reverse which is apt to be experienced by men who attain any 
unusual good fortune; for, having already succeeded beyond ail ex- 
pectation, they see no reason why they should set any limit to their 
hopes and desires. (IV.17) . . . 

" ' .... You cannot attribute our mishap to any want of power; 
nor to the pride which an increase of power fosters. We are 
neither stronger nor weaker than before, but we erred in judgment, 
and to such errors all men are liable. Therefore you should tioi 
suppose that, because your city and your empire are powerful at 
this moment, you will always have fortune on your side. Th^? 
wise ensure their own safety by not making too sure of their gains, 
and when disasters come they can tell better where they are; they 
know that war will go on its way whithersoever chance may lea^i 
and will not be bound by the rules which he who begins to meddk; 
with it would fain prescribe. (IV. 18) . . . 
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". . . We think that great enmities are most efifectually recon- 
ciled, not when one party seeks revenge and, getting a decided 
superiority, binds his adversary by enforced oaths and makes a 
treaty with him on unequal terms, but when, having in his p-iver 
to do all this, he, from a generous and equitable feeling, overcomes 
his resentment, and by the moderation of his terms surprises Ms 
adversary, who having suffered no violence at his hands, is bound 
to recompense his generosity not with evil, but with good, and who, 
therefore, from a sense of honor, is more likely to keep his word. 
(IV. 19.) . . . 

" 'Now, if ever, is the time of reconciliation for us both, before 
either has suffered any irremediable calamity, which must cause, 
besides the ordinary antagonism of contending states, a personal 
and inveterate hatred, and will deprive you of the advantages which 
we now ofCer. While the contest is still undecided, while you may 
acquire reputation and our friendship, and while our disaster can 
be repaired on tolerable terms, and disgrace averted, let us be recon- 
ciled, and choosing peace instead of war ourselves, let us give re- 
lief and rest to all the Helenes. . . If you decide for peace, you 
may assure to yourselves the lasting friendship of the Lacedae- 
monians freely offered by them, you on your part employing no 
force but kindness only. Ck)nsider the great advantages which such 
a friendship will yield. If you and we are at one, you may be certain 
that the rest of Hellas, which is less powerful than we. will pay 
to both of us the greatest deference.'*' (IV. 20) 

By this time the Athenians had grown aiToo:ant again and 
the war continued. 

In the tenth year both sides were weary at the same time 
and the Peace of Nieias was concluded, practically on the 
basis of the status quo ante beUum (V. 18). But nothing was 
really settled and the peace was no more than an armed 
truce: '*Por six years and ten months the two powers ab- 
stained from invading each other's territories, but abroad the 
cessation of arms was intermittent, and they did each other all 
the harm which they could. At last they were absolutely 
compelled to break the treaty made at the end of the first ten 
years, and to declare open war" (V. 25). 

After the debacle in Sicily, though all Greece expected the 
speedy ruin of Athens, neither side suggested a peace confer- 
ence. Probably the Peloponnesians had resolved to insist on 
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terms which they knew the Athenians would not agrree to ex- 
cept in the last extremity, while the Athenians on their part 
were not yet ready to propose such a settlement as would 
be even considered by the Peloponnesians. The Peloponne- 
sians felt that victory was certain and that they could afiford 
to wait. The Athenians fought on, not because they had 
ground for hope, but because in war there is always the 
chance the unexpected may happen. As the result of despair- 
ing eifort at Athens and incredible stupidity among the Pel- 
oponnesians the war actually lasted nine years longer. Once 
the outlook was so black for the Athenians that they voted to 
modify their cherished democracy and inaugurated an emer- 
gency government by a select body of Pour Hundred in the 
hope of disposing the Spartans to peace, but the attempt soon 
came to naught, the democracy was restored, and a sudden 
success again stiffened their resistance. Twice the Pelopon- 
nesians were so weary that they proposed honorable terms of 
peace only to meet with insane refusals. In the end the Athe- 
nians were so distressed by the blockade, partial though it was, 
that the Peloponnesians maintained from Decelea that the 
destruction of their last fleet at Aegospotami found them with 
neither the resources to build nor the men to fill another. 

•*It was night," says Xenophon (Hellenica II.II.3), "when the 
Paralus reached Athens with her evil tidings, on receipt of which a 
bitter wail of woe broke forth. From Piraeus, following the line 
of the long walls up to the heart of the city, it swept and swelled, 
as each man to his neighbour passed on the news. On that nighi 
no man slept. There was mourning and sorrow for those that were 
lost, but the lamentation for the dead was merged in even deeper 
sorrow for themselves, as they pictured the evils they were about to 
suffer, the like of which they had already themselves inflicted upon 
the men of Melos, who were colonists of the Lacedaemonians, when 
they mastered them by siege. Or, on the men of Histiaea; on Scione 
and Torone; and the Aeginetans, and many another Hellene city." 
(Dakyns). 

Yet not even now was their spirit broken. Without ships, 
with full knowledge of the starvation confronting them, they 
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voted to defend the walls still. It was sheer folly. The Spar- 
tans had but to keep away the grainships a few weeks longer 
and all was over. 

All things considered the Spartan terms were magnani- 
mous. Athens was required to acquiesce in the loss of her 
war-fleet and her foreign possessions, to pull down the wall of 
the Piraeus, her port, and the walls connecting the city and 
the Piraeus, to become an ally of Sparta, and to readmit the 
oligarchs and others who had been banished. But no indem- 
nity was exacted, no restrictions placed upon Athenian com- 
merce that would prevent the recovery of the city. 

And Athens did recover, recover with astounding rapidity. 
Even the attempt at an oligarchic revolution that involved, 
says Xenophon, the death of almost more Athenians than had 
been killed in the last ten years of the war, did not weaken 
the city too much to keep her from becoming within a gener- 
ation once more one of the great powers of Greece. 

CONCLUSIONS 

And now we may draw any conclusions of value for the 
present crisis? Prophecy is always hazardous, yet I venture 
this: 

1. The ideal of freedom has a greater vital force than the 
desire of conquest and will prevail in the end. 

2. A single power built up on subject allies can not with- 
stand the continued pressure of great free states. 

3. The hardship wrought by continued blockade and stop- 
page of commerce, even if it be not altogether complete, will 
end by breaking the morale of a people. 

4. Victory for autocracy, however sweeping, could be only 
temporary, for it would run counter to the plain trend of his- 
tory towards democracy. 

5. Peace without a clear victory for the cause of freedom 
would settle nothing and the war would have to be fought 
over again. 
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6. A people with the traditions and virility of Grermany 
will not give up till it sees the utter uselessness of continuing 
the war. 

7. To convince Germany of the uselessness of continuing 
the war force only will avail. Argument is useless with people 
who have enthroned force as their supreme god. 

8. To look for peace through a change of government in 
Germany is chimerical. 

9. To bring to bear on Germany the degree of force neces- 
sary to convince her of the futility of continuing the war will 
require every ounce of strength and determination we and our 
allies possess. 

10. Unless the war shall result in convincing mankind of 
the futility of war in general the world will be no more bene- 
fited by this war than Greece was by the Peloponnesian War, 
Greece only exchanged Athenian supremacy for Spartan and 
Spartan for Theban and finally was so weakened in man power 
and spiritual force that she lost her freedom altogether to 
Macedon and Rome. 
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MISDIRECTED PATRIOTISM 
By Clyde Eagleton 

A great deal of wasted energy is at large today in our na- 
tion and in the world, due to the fact that the definitions by 
which we are shaping our lives have not kept pace with the 
facts of our existence. The particular brand of energy which 
is most wasted is the one of which we are most in need — pat- 
riotic endeavor. Our definition of patriotism is inconsistent 
with the developments, political and social, of our time, which 
should change, but have not yet changed, its meaning for us. 

Putnam's Word-Book gives the word chauvinism as an an- 
tonym for patriotism ; but it is an unfortunate fact that most 
people still regard patriotism as the duty of making war, and 
fighting, sword or rifle in hand, in such a war. Yet war itself 
is rapidly becoming an anachronism, and much more so the 
idea of winning battles by individual bravery upon the field. 
No fact has been so clearly established in the present conflict 
as that wars are won by the man — or the woman — behind the 
man behind the gun. It is the workers in the munitions fac- 
tory, the laborers in the ship yard, the farmer behind his 
plow, upon whom victory depends. But still in the eyes of 
most people the man who shoulders a gun is the only possible 
patriot. 

As a result of this inconsistency between our thoughts and 
the facts, surprising mistakes are made, both in thought and 
action — ^mistakes which are sometimes worth more to the Ger- 
mans than a regiment of men. For instance, we are fighting 
today for the maintenance of international law and order. 
Law must be founded upon local systems of domestic order; 
and yet it seems the highest fashion of patriotism to subvert 
our own domestic order by lynching suspected pro-Germans. 
None of the lynchings for which the Chicago papers have so 
caustically criticised the South was ever so revolting as the 
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** patriotic act" which ended the existence of Robert Prager, 
at Collinsville, Illinois, some weeks ago. No proof has yet 
been offered of his guilt — on the contrary, his previous ac- 
tions testified to his loyalty. But a few CoUinsville ** patri- 
ots*' must take the law into their own hands, for the sake of 
the nation ! We hesitated to enter the war because we were 
reluctant to be allied to absolutist Russia ; are we not now in 
danger (the New Republic suggests it) of having our Allies 
ashamed of our own particular brand of Ktdturf 

And can you not imagine a brother, or other relative of 
Prager who had deserted his own country because of too pater- 
nal a government, now reaching the conclusion that it was bet- 
ter than no protection at all, and in desperate anger, becoming 
a dangerous spy ? Certainly thousands of peaceable Germans 
the country over must have revolted at the crime, and doubt 
now whether this democracy for which they left their Euro- 
pean homes is safe to support after all. It is hardly possible 
to doubt, in fact, that some have been led to hate their adopted 
country through this one crime alone out of the many which 
the papers are constantly holding up to patriotic praise. Hate, 
it is, in fact, that mob psychology induces ; and those who, like 
the Reverend Newell Dwight Hillis, degrade our American 
democratic leadership in competing with the despised author 
of the German **Hymn of Hate,** are putting themselv^ di- 
rectly in opposition to the principles enunciated by President 
Wilson for the conduct of the war. If we cannot maintain 
our own domestic order, we are not fit to support international 
law. Patriotism does not consist in ** killing Spaniards,** but 
in intelligent co-operation toward the object of the State — 
the well-being of its members. 

That the President should have been forced to issue his re- 
cent proclamation against lynching is to the eternal disgrace 
of America. **We are at this moment,** he observes, ** fighting 
lawless passions. Germany has outlawed herself among the 
nations because she has disregarded the sacred obligations of 
law, and has made lynchers of her armies. Lnchers emulate 
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her disgraceful example. * • • i gay plainly that every 
American who takes part in the action of a mob, or gives any 
sort of countenance is no true son of this great democracy, 
but its betrayer, and does more to discredit her by that single 
disloyalty to her standards of law and right than the words 
of her statesmen or the sacrifices of her heroic boys in the 
trenches can do to make suffering peoples believe her to be 
their savior * * • Every mob contributes to German lies 
about the United States what her most gifted liars cannot im- 
prove upon by way of calumny.'* These words are especially 
notable in view of the reports given out to neutrals by Ger- 
many that the American soldiers are barbarians who refuse 
to give quarter, but maltreat captives cruelly. The conduct 
of citizens at home, away from the frenzy of the war, lends 
much color to such charges. A Texas newspaper, The San 
Antonio Express, has taken the nvaterial step against mob rule 
of creating a fund of $100,000 in rewards for information 
leading to the conviction of any person for participating in a 
IjTiching. Because of the greater difficulty in securing a con- 
viction where a negro rather than a white man is lynched, 
the Express offers $1,000 reward in the case of a negro lynch- 
ing, and $500 in the case of a white man. For having taken 
the lead in this matter, the Express deserves the thanks of the 
nation, for in lynchings neither Texas nor the South can claim 
a monopoly. But whether his victim be a negro worthy of 
hanging, or merely a misguided pro-German, the lyncher is 
the worst enemy of patriotism. 

Another excellent example of the way in which our minds 
have been muddled by an archaic definition is the severe criti- 
cism which has been dealt out for the ** mawkish sentimental- 
ity*' of the song, popular a few years ago, **I Didn't Raise 
My Boy to Be a Soldier/' It has, some of our patriots assert, 
an effeminate, enervating influence, tending to hinder the 
prosecution of the war by causing all war to be hated. But 
for what are we fighting? Simply because we do not want 
to have to xaise our boys to be soldiers — simply because Ger- 
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man boys are raised to be soldiers ! Carried to a logical eon- 
clusion, the patriot who sneers at this song is a traitor, for he 
is attacking a most clear expression of our object in the war, 
the destruction of purposed war, of militarism. Again, our 
definition misleads us. The old conception meant that every 
citizen must train himself for a soldier, either to expand his 
own territory, or to defend it against attack. But today, ag- 
grandizement, open and evident, is a thing of the past; it 
must be hidden under the cloak of self-defense. The boy of 
this song can fight well enough, and is doing it, without hav- 
ing been trained for that purpose. 

Again, most newspaper editors oppose any discussion of 
peace terms. Patriotic endeavor, they urge, should be directed 
toward the winning of the war, and the man who embarras- 
ses military action by inquiring how long it is to last lacks 
little of being a traitor — is certainly not a patriot. It is the 
most patriotic men of the country, if we judge by their de- 
sire, who urge this view. But surely they would not have 
us fight indefinitely ! Norman Angell has shown us the utter 
impossibility under present conditions of completely anni- 
hilating an enemy ; and the only question we have to face is : 
When have we attained victory? President Wilson, in his 
message declaring war on Austria, said: **The purpose of 
discussion here in this place is action, and our action must 
move straight toward definite ends. Our object, is, of course, 
to win the war ; and we shall not slacken nor suffer ourselves 
to be diverted until it is won. But it is worth while asking 
and answering the question : When shall we consider the war 
won?'* Victory, of course, we want; but we must know when 
it is attained — when to stop the awful sacrifice of our blood 
and treasure now going on. 

One of the commonest platitudes of our life is that a man 
cannot accomplish his best without a goal at which to aim — 
a definite purpose. Until recently much of the ill-success of 
the Allies has been due to lack of a unified and coordinated 
purpose. If our soldiers know exactly what they are fighting 
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for, and when their objects having been attained, they may 
stop, they will be better contented, better fighters. The chief 
equipment of a modem army is morale, the conviction of right 
and superiority in purpose. And yet patriotic editors under 
the jingoistic cry, **No peace without victory,'' and with the 
best intentions, would sacrifice innumerable American lives 
and bankrupt our national resources — would keep before our 
soldiers an uninterrupted vista of death and despair, all for 
what they know not, for what perhaps they care not. We 
cannot teach in modern civilization the ancient dictum, 
^'Delenda est Cartago,'' What was patriotism in Roman days 
would be self-injury in our own. 

That misconception extends into our own every-day life. 
You yourself can think of many unpatriotic acts, not done 
wilfully, but simply because real patriotism has not pene- 
trated into our every-day life, and we are inclined to leave it 
to the soldier. At my boarding table is a college professor 
who is indignant at having to eat cornbread. **Why," he 
asks,, **not ship the cornbread to the French soldiers and 
leave us the wheat?" The chairman of the Liberty Loan 
work in a certain district is a mill and grain man. He 
cleared $150,000, it is said, last year. He bought a $5000 
Liberty Bond, and next day advanced the price of bran. When 
the farmers protested that this was above the set price, he 
stopped handling it altogether. You know of many such ex- 
amples: the man who refuses to help the Red Cross, because 
he has heard that someone makes something out of it; the 
shipyard laborer who strikes for higher wages, and with them 
stays out of work drunk for three days in the week ; the busi- 
ness man who tells his wife over the breakfast bacon, how 
the war should be run, and then refuses to loan his new car 
for patriotic work. In early 1915 the young English women 
around Oxford University would offer white feathers to able- 
bodied students, and then be much embarrassed when in- 
formed that they were Americans. One young Englishman, 
however, unable to join because of a weak heart, fretted until 
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he committed suicide. Misdirected patriotism, all these, and 
many other illustrations which any of us could offer. 

At least three misconceptions of patriotism ought to be cor- 
rected to suit our times. In the first place, patriotism is not 
m,erely a war virtue. It is one of which we now hear little in 
peace times, but should be even more evident then, when 
opportunity is greater. It means the proper support of the 
laws, the observance of duty in studying the nation's needs, 
and voting accordingly; in short, being a law-abiding and 
earnest citizen. In the second place, it means, when war be- 
comes unavoidable, that not only the soldier has the oppor- 
tunity to be a patriot. That is the lesson which the An^erican 
government, through its Committee of Public Information and 
other channels is spending millions to impress upon its citi- 
zens. Individual prowess no longer counts in an army ; upon 
the leadership, backed by the supplies which it demands, hangs 
the issue. Armies are so large today that it requlrefi sacri- 
fice on the part of the civilian population the world over to 
support them — they can no longer live off the country. The 
soldier makes the noblest sacrifices of all ; but it is uesless un- 
less someone at home has a proper conception of his patriotic 
duty. 

But above all, we interpret patriotism along too narrow^ na- 
tional lines. The object of the state is the well-being of ita 
members. This does not necessarily imply the destruction of 
its rivals. But today, owing to a natural and inevitable de- 
velopment of industries and means of communications, m well 
as the principle of humanity, men the world over are depend- 
ent upon each other. It is today impossible for a state to be 
self-sufScient. It must find supplies and markets outside its 
own borders. If it destroys a neighboring state, it has de- 
stroyed a source either of gain or of supply, and simply in- 
jured itself. Under such conditions as this patriotism evi- 
dently takes on a new meaning ; and this meaning is coopera- 
tion. We must expand the range of our conception beyond 
narrow national limits. Such vision does not call for the de- 
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struction of nations or of national patriotism, but it may mean 
their subordination to the world democracy for which we are 
fighting. A League of Nations is not a state, but it implies 
an expanded patriotism; and if our object is the well-being 
of our neighbor citizen, and if his life, property, and pros- 
perity can better be protected by an organization beyond na- 
tional limits, we must be prepared to adjust our patriotism 
to the inevitable change. 

It is in fact because of this narrow conception of patriotism 
that we are fighting Germany today. Treitschke declares **A 
State must have a very highly developed sense of honor if it 
is not to be false to its nature. It is not a violet that blooms 
in the shade; its power is to be displayed proudly and bril- 
liantly; it cannot permit this power to be questioned even 
symbolically." But this sentiment conflicts with modem in- 
terdependence. If we are to achieve a permanent peace under 
which the well-being of the citizen may best be promoted, we 
must suit our actions to new definitions of patriotism and na- 
tional honor. 
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POETRY AND THE WAR 
By Mary Brent Whiteside 

A close student of the poetry which owes its inspiration to 
the World War will be repaid by finding in it something more 
than patriotic sentimentalism ; something more even than oc- 
casional new gems of literature. Shelley called poets the ** un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world/' During the present 
crisis they have been to an extraordinary degree, its histo- 
rians; not indeed chroniclers of mere externalities — of dates 
and places — but interpreters of its evolving conscience, both 
recording and revealing in their work, all the swift metamor- 
phoses of popular sentiment and emotion, as well as visualiz- 
ing with fidelity the actualities of war itself. In the represen- 
tative war poetry of the past four years, we find the soul of 
America unveiled. One by •one we see the artificialities of 
modem life stripped away, until finally emerges triuiaphant, 
the real self of the nation. 

During the autumn of 1914, the harvest of war poems 
which we were already garnering, was distinguished by what 
critics a few years ago delighted in calling a ** cosmic rote*'; 
comprehending a quality whose appeal is specifically intel- 
lectual rather than emotional. It was as though our bards, 
both American and British, immediately reacted mentally to 
the great World Crisis, while their hearts as yet remained un- 
touched. The result was a deluge of magazine and newspaper 
verse, characterized by an inflated self-consciousness, or re- 
verting even in the better examples, to such a didactic form 
as was definitely discarded by the later Victorians. Only 
occasionally during the first months of the war did a really 
notable piece of work emei^e above the innumerable common- 
place and often banal efforts inspired by the epic events 
hourly transpiring. 

One of the very earliest and unquestionably one of the 
finest of these appeared in the London Times under the title, 
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**The Gods of War,'' from the pen of George Russell, the 
Irish poet. The conception of the entire poem is lofty, the 
opening stanzas being perhaps, the most majestic in phrase 
if not in thought : 

Fate wafts us from the pygmies* shore; 

We swim beneath the epic skies; 

A Rome and Carthage war once more. 

And wider empires are the prize; 

Where the beaked galleys clashed, lo, these 

Our iron dragons of the seas! 

High o'er the mountains' dizzy steep 
The winged chariots take their flight; 
The steely creatures of the deep 
Cleave the dark waters' ancient night. 
Below, above, in wave, in air. 
New worlds for conquest everywhere. 

It was long after Louvain that our English-speaking writ- 
ers began to discard the cosmic effect, with its clash of em- 
pires and of worlds, in favor of a more tender and a more in- 
timate note. Gradually, very gradually, the general gave 
place to the particular, the impersonal to the poignant trag- 
edy of a little group or a single human heart. 

To discover why the ambitious attempt to render the epic 
aspects of the war in terms of art should have given way so 
generally to the far more successful effort to visualize de- 
tached and fragmentary episodes is not diflScult. There is a 
twofold reason for such a change. Although it is not given 
to every poet to *' think'' convincingly, **in hemispheres," 
the poetic imagination was irresistibly captured at the outset 
by the abstract principles involved in the great opposing 
forces, while as yet there was no intimate, no personal, issue. 
The subject was big, distant, heroic. Then began the flood of 
narratives of experience from eye witnesses; many of them 
all the more convincing because of their crudeness of form. 
And later still appeared the revealing work of poet-soldiers ; 
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of such men as Rupert Brooke, Julian Grenfell, ** Edward 
Melbourne*' (Lieutenant Hodgson), Wilfred Wilson Gibson, 
and Alan Seeger. Here were men who had actually off*?red 
their lives in a great cause — one in which they had enduring 
faith, and they have given us unforgettable pictures of war 
issuing from the hearts of the men in the trenches. 

It would be difficult to read the small but lovely group of 
war sonnets by the lamented Brooke,^ which were all writtt^n 
during the latter part of 1914, without making an invidious 
comparison between their noble sincerity and the artificirditietj 
of most of the contemporaneous war poetry. **The Soldier'' 
has been so frequently quoted and reprinted that its fine linea 
are already familiar to the majority of readers. The follow- 
ing octave from a sonnet of the same group, is no less ma- 
jestic in thought and phrase, but is perhaps somewhat less 
widely known. 

Blow out, you bugles over the rich dead! 
There's none of these so lonely and poor of old, 
But dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away, poured out the red. 
Sweet wine of youth ; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene 
That men call age; and those who would have been 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 

Alan Seeger, the young American poet who lost his life 
during the summer of 1916, while charging with his com- 
rades of the Foreign Legion, on the German trenches at Bel- 
loy-en-Santerre, has left us a slender legacy of verse of such 
rare promise that it is scarcely possible to say what heights 
he might have reached had he not been called so prematurely 
to join the glorious company of ** living dead.*' In the lines 
below, taken from his justly admired poem, '*! Have a Ren- 
dezvous With Death,'' 2 there is not only poetic vision, but 
a magnificent, a holy courage, as well: 



^Collected Poems — ^John Lane Co. 
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I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade 

When Spring comes back with rustling shade 

And apple blossoms fill the air — 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 

God knows 'twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear .... 
But Fve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town, 
When Spring trips north again this year. 
And I to my pledged word am true. 
I shall not fall that rendezvous. 



The poems of Robert Nichols, a young American whose 
work has gained a new breadth and vitality through his ex- 
perience at the front, is reminiscent both of Brooke and See- 
ger. Yet his ** Farewell to a Place of Comfort" has a beauty 
of imagery that is entirely individual: 



For the last time maybe, upon the knoll 

I stand. The eve is golden, languid, sad . . . . 

Day like a tragic actor plays his role 

To the last whispered word, and falls gold-clad. 

I, too, take leave of all I ever had. 

They shall not say I went with heavy heart 
Heavy I am, but soon I shall be free. 
I love them all, but oh, I now depart 
A little sadly, strangely, fearfully. 
As one who goes to try a Mystery. 



^Poems — Charles Scribner*s Sons. 

^Ardors and Endurances, by Robert Nichols — Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 
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When the war is at an end, and civilization has under- 
gone such a period of reconstruction as must inevitably fol- 
low; then and not until then, shall we have the necessary- 
perspective, and be justified in expecting masters of song, of 
fiction, or of dramatic form, to give to the world enduring 
epics of these tragic and splendid times. This again is a rea- 
son why such intimate lyrics as the above, touch a responsive 
chord which most of the earlier and more ambitious efforts 
left unsounded. 

War is a crucible in which the artist's soul like that of the 
rest of humanity, is tried by fire. Never before in the world 's 
history have such literary weaknesses as false sentiment, false 
psychology, and sheer lack of vision been exposed to so piti- 
less and so revealing a test. No writer of the day can escape 
the war, even should he desire it. His mood will inevitably 
be colored by world events; his former attitude, however 
comfortable and secure, will inevitably undergo transform- 
ing and perhaps devastating process. If there is even a 
little pure gold within his soul, it will be evident now. If 
there is dross alone, his spiritual poverty will be exposed as 
never before. 

So our writers are no longer attempting to envisage world 
events in a single poem or even a sonnet sequence, but are 
largely content with producing vivid bits of realism notable 
for their simplicity and restraint. To mention but one of this 
type, the tragedy of an entire human life is summed up in 
such lines as the following, which begin and end a poem by 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, first published in the Atlantic 
MontMy under the rather inadequate title, **It Is Well With 
the Child": 

Sorrow is mine but there Is no more dread. 

The word has come — On the field of battle, dead. 

The entrance of America into the world conflict necessar- 
ily introduced a new note into the war poetry of the hour, 
and proved the inspiration of many fervid if not enduring, 
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lines. Daniel M. Henderson's *'The Road to Prance," which 
was awarded the prize by the National Arts Club of America 
as the best poem on this event, is spirited and vigorous, and 
has something of the martial quality which had be^i conspicu- 
ously absent in contemporaneous American writers. 

Thank God our liberating lance 

Goes flaming on the way to France! 

To France — the trail the Gurkhas found! 

To France — old England's rallying ground! 

To France— the path the Russians strode; 

To France — ^the Anzacs' glory road; 

To France — ^where our lost legion ran 

To fight and die for God and man! 

Prior to the spring of 1917, the war poetry produced in 
this country was, paradoxically, poetry of peace (that is, of 
protest) but in such times as these, sentiments and even 
ideals, change almost overnight, and the new spirit which had 
taken possession of our patriotic citizenry was not slow in 
finding adequate interpretation through our singers. 

To return to the poet-soldiers, Gibson has given us a whole 
gallery of striking little vignettes of war, which have a clean 
cut and cameo-like quality unsurpassed by any poet of our 
time. Judged by academic standards, some of these may fall 
short of genuine poetry, yet they accomplish one of the legiti- 
mate purposes of art in so faithfully presenting certain 
phases of life and death, as to make them poignant and un- 
forgettable; not indeed, because of any beauty of imagery, 
but simply because we feel their truth. 

That Gibson* has also a capacity for higher flights, is 
amply demonstrated by such work as his lines to Rupert 
Brooke : 

He's gone. 

I do not understand. 

I only know 

That as he turned to go 



*Battle — John LAne Co. 
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And waved his hand. 

In his young eyes a sudden glory shone; 
And I was dazzled by a sunset glow, 
And he was gone. 

The above, while retaining almost the simplieiay of his nar- 
rative verse^ possesses in addition, a quality of lyric beauty 
which pure narrative rarely attains. 

On this side of the Atlantic, in addition to the memorable 
work of Alan Seeger, we have had admirable sonnets by 
George Edward Woodberry, and war poems of worth and dig- 
nity from the pens of such writers as Arthur Davison Ficke, 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Edith M. Thomas, Louis Un- 
termeyer, Sara Teasdale, and others, besides occasional nota- 
ble bits of verse from authors less widely known. 

Margaret Widdemer in her superb Eastern poem, '*The 
Old Road to Paradise," published originally in Oood House- 
keeping, has been declared by more than one critic to have at- 
tained a degree of excellence unequalled by any other Amer- 
ican writing on war themes. The poem combines a lofty spir- 
itual vision with rare lyric quality. 

Ours is a sad Easter time, and a scarlet spring. 
But high up at Heaven's gate, the saints aU sing. 

Admirable opening lines these, and those which follow are 
no less lovely. 

Coincident with the poignant lyrics of tragedy and resig- 
nation, came those of individual as well as national, awaken- 
ing. Nowhere in current English or American poetry, is 
there a glorification of slaughter ; nowhere is there a counter- 
part of the **Hymn of Hate," or of the more recent ** German 
Battle Hymn," of which translations have come to us. Some- 
times there is indeed an exaltation of spirit, but it is far from 
being the sentiment that filled the breasts of the lusty war- 
riors of old, who loved danger for its own sake, and who 
thirsted for adventure. Rather, it portrays either the dumb 
resolution of the man who is ashamed to be less worthy than 
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his fellows, or the lofty spirit of martyrdom, such as filled the 
souls of early saints of the church, who died for the faith that 
was in them. 

**The Gods of War," previously quoted, is almost alone in 
its glorification of conquest, and even it ends on a note far 
less militant than its opening stanzas. 

The sheer horror of war furnishes a theme for many pens, 
resulting in work which falls naturally into two classes — ^the 
purely realistic and the morbid. *' Repatriated,'* by Charles 
Buxton Going, which appeared in Everybody's Magazine, par- 
takes of the elements of both: 

"Tears, Pierrot? Tears, my joyous one?" 
"Look, comrade — ^all we had Is gone!" 

"Jean will replant It. Where is he?" 
"Killed in the fighting by the Lys." 

"Jean dead! Then Francois...." Francois lies 
"Raving. A shell tore out his eyes." 

"Hopeless?" "Nay — rather call him blest! 
"He will not know about Celeste." 

"Is she so crushed then, by this fall?" 
"Mother of God! If that were all . . . ." 

This has dramatic rather than poetic quality, while ** Trait- 
ors Three," by Clement Wood, published in Life, adds a note 
of cynicism, and strictly speaking, is not to be classified as 
poetry at all. It has force, however, almost to a brutal de- 
gree, and is conceived in a mood which will find a sympa- 
thetic response in the breast of many a reader : 

Judas and Arnold and Kaiser BiU 
Sat and talked on a brimstone hill. 

**I," said Judas, "I sold my Lord, 
To murderers for a cash reward." 
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"And I/' said Arnold, "betrayed my men; 
Everyone talked of my deed then." 

The Kaiser spoke. "Why, boys, I broke 
A sacred treaty with peaceful folk. 

"Betrayed them, man and woman and child. 
To be shot and massacred and deflled." 

An envious thrill through the dead hearts flew. 
"What a traitor you were!" said the other two. 

From such grim conceptions as this, it is a welcome relief 
to turn to the swinging, spirited lines of Dana Burnet's 
** Marching Song," inspired by what he saw in Picardy, and 
printed in the New York Evening Sun: 

When Pershing's men go marching into Picardy, marching, 

marching into Picardy — 
With their steel aslant in the sunlight and their great 

gray hawks a-wing 
And their wagons rumbling after them, like thunder in 

Spring — 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp 

Till the earth is shaken — 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp 

Till the dead towns waken! 
And flowers fall, and shouts arise from Chaumont to the sea — 
When Pershing's men go marching, marching into Picardy. 

Doubtless the world would be better for more ballads of this 
quality, and fewer works dealing with the **frightfuliiess" 
of which the newspapers and reviews furnish a suflRcieney. 

The service flags in the windows of so many American 
homes have attracted much sentimental attention on the part 
of our poets, but witliout resulting in anything of espcdai 
interest. More recently the casualty columns have provided 
a new and tragic source of inspiration. Mary Carolyn Davies 
in the Century Magazine, tells the story of **A CasiuiUy 
List'': 
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And when morning noises would begin 
A new day, and a young sun touched the skles^ 
Again she woke with waiting in her eyes. 
But that is over now. She does not read 
The list of casualties since that one came 
A week or two ago. There is no need. 

Inevitably, the mysticism and supematuralism which have 
revived so notably among the fighting men, have appeared as 
motifs in the literature, especially in the poetry of the mo- 
ment. The old British bowmen are seen at Mons, and 
strengthen the arms of their living compatriots. Jeanne 
D'Arc, mounted upon a phantom steed, rides invincible 
across the stricken fields of France, and battles at the side of 
her one-time enemies. 

Elizabeth Clendenning Ring writes of **The Phantom Re- 
serves" in the Book News Monthly: 

But sometimes in the hidden hours. 
When nodding Death, grown weary, cowers 
Beside his prey — from out the mist 
That veils the Things that sway and twist, 
Celestial Hosts crowd No Man's Land, 
Th<^gh none has heard the grave command. 

And oft a sleep-drunk lad, at mom. 

Who waits the charge, dim-eyed and worn. 

Has wistful, glimpsed by dawn's chill glow, 

Those cloud-wrapped legions, row on row, 

Has felt across the baleful space. 

Soft wings that bless, waft o'er his face. 

** Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight," in a poem by 
Vachel Lindsay:* 

It is portentous and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town, 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest. 
Near the old courthouse pacing up and down. 



^The Congo and Other Poems — ^The Macmillan Co. 
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It breaks his heart that kings must murder still. 
That all his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 

Still other poets have discovered and memoralized in their 
work what an essayist has recently called the **new death," 
endeavoring out of the world's sorrow to find, not only re- 
kindled faith, but an inspiration in the ** shining glory of the 
living dead." The thought is one that is worthy to be en- 
shrined imperishably in the noblest of our poetry, and it has 
been finely phrased in a sonnet called **The Dead/* by Si- 
geurney Thayer, published in the Atlantic Monthly: 

I feared the lonely dead, so old they were, — 

Decrepit, tired beings, ghastly white 

But now my nights are filled with flowered dreams 
Of singing warriors, beautiful and young; 
Strong men and boys within whose eyes there gleams 
The triumph song of worlds unknown, unsung; 
Grim death has vanished, leaving in its stead 
The shining glory of the living dead. 

Herman Hagedorn in the Century Magazim', finds an in- 
spiration in ** Resurrection," and lends vividness and color to 
the ancient theme: 

Not long did we lie on the torn, red field of puin. . . , . 

We rose at last under the morning star. 

We rose and greeted our brothers, and welcomed our foes. 

We rose; like the wheat when the wind is ovt-r^ we roae. . . . 

And over the wide field friend and foe 
Spoke of small things, remembering not old woe 
Of war and hunger, hatred and fierce words. 
They sat and listened to the brooks and birds. 
And watched the starlight perish in pale flame, 
Wondering what God would look like when He came. 

At frequent intervals, the ''Man of Gallilee'* appears and 
reappears among the soldiers in the trenches and dugouts. 
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and among the wounded and dying in the hospitals. In the 
trenches, He who '*came not to bring peace, but a sword,'* is 
the leader, the inspirer of renewed courage, seen sometimes as 
a splendid vision, transfigured and refulgent as a man 
among his fellows; to the wounded he is the faithful com- 
forter, who, through enduring all the sorrows of the world, 
is fitted above all others to heal the mortal wounds of hu- 
manity. 

The theme, through its very nature, is one requiring ex- 
treme delicacy and restraint of treatment, and it has perhaps 
been nowhere more subtly handled than in **The White Com- 
rade,'** by Robert Haven SchauflBer. In the last stanza, the 
wounded soldier, who has been pathetically grateful for the 
faithful and courageous ministrations of his unknown com- 
panion, gradually recognizes Him as the one ** whose shoe's 
latchet," John confessed himself **not worthy to unloose." 

Then suddenly I was aware 

That his feet had been wounded, too; 

And dimming the white of his side, 

A duH stain grew. 

"You are hurt, White Comrade!" I cried. 

His words I already foreknew; 

"These are old wounds," said he, 

"But of late they have troubled me." 

Joyce Kihner, who enlisted as a private in the American 
army, handles the Christ theme without the supernatural ele- 
ment, but with rare feeling and real poetic distinction in his 
lines called ** Prayer of a Soldier in France," which appeared 
in Good Housekeeping: 



•A Treasury of War Poetry— Edited by (Jeorge Herbert Clarite, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

*Since these words were first written, Sergeant Joyce Kilmer has 
made the supreme sacrifice in the fighting beside the Ourcq, July 
30, 1918. 
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My shoulders ache beneath my pack, 

(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back.) 

I march with feet that bum and smart. 

(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart.) 

Men shout at me who may not speak. 

(They scourged Thy back and smote Thy cheek.) 

I may not lift a hand to clear 

My eyes of salty drops that sear .... 

(Then shall my fickle soul forget 

Thy agony of bloody sweat?) 

My rifle hand is stiff and numb. 

(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come.) 

Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 

Than all the hosts of Icuid and sea. 

So let me render back again 

This millionth of Thy gift. Amen. 

Bach of the allied nations — France, England, Italy, and 
Belgium, has come in for its share of poetic tributes from 
American as well as from British and Continental pens. Edith 
Wharton has compressed into eight eloquent lines to *' Bel- 
gium,^'® a lyrical appreciation to which an early Victorian 
poet might have devoted an ode of many pages: 

Not with her ruined silver spires, 

Not with her cities shamed and rent, 

Perish the imperishable fires, 

That shape the homestead from the tent. 

Wherever men are staunch and free. 

There shall she keep her fearless state, 

And homeless, to great nations be 

The home of all that makes them great. 

Among other tendencies of the war poetry, we may note, 
coincident with the breaking away from sentimentality, an 
avoidance of the merely ornamental phrase, which results in 
an economy of technic, together with new vigor and a greater 
objectivity. Deep and true feeling induces not volubility 



*King AlherVa Book — Hearst's International Library Co. 
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but the reverse, and this truth is found to apply to poetic art 
as well as to life. Since we are living in a period which has 
no parallel in history, we are forced to create new precedents, 
new eriterions, and the degree to which our successful poets 
are meeting the unexampled demand upon the resources of 
their art, will be for some time to come, a question of ex- 
ceding interest and importance. William Gary Brownell has 
said of American literature that *'we are suffering from a 
surfeit of cleverness; a cleverness which is apt to stop short 
of imagination.'* Such a charge may have been justified by a 
reading of the literary output of a decade ago, but the quality 
and range of our poetic achievement at the present time 
would indicate that this criticism will hardly apply to the 
work of the decade to come. 

To summarize briefly, much of the poetry which lias been 
under consideration shows a spiritualizing, and virtually all 
of it a broadening, of vision, which promises much for the 
future of our literature. 
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In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence, 

NORTHANGER AbBEY. 

TRENCH TALK. 

The phrase, **to swear like a trooper," used to be the sole 
recognition of the linguistic achievements of the soldier. To- 
day the fourth age of man may still be **full of .strange. 
oaths," although it has discovered a new outlet for its verbal 
originality. A contemporary Rip Van Winkle, just waking 
up after a nap of only five years, would find bewildering much 
of the soldier's slang or lingo that has originated or become 
familiar during the Great War. 

The idiom of the trenches manifests the same eharaPteriM- 
tics as does slang in civil life. It consists of the humor of 
miscalling things; of transfers of namjes of familiar objects 
to new devices and contrivances ; of the creation of onomato- 
poetic words; and of the adoption of foreign words iiitart or 
in distorted forms. New situations and new means of waiing 
war have been following one another so quickly that there has 
been neither time nor inclination to despatch legates to una- 
bridged Greek and Latin dictionaries in a frantic BearcLi for 
roots for new words. In trench talk the most successful in- 
novators are the aeroplane mechanics who were once street 
gamins in Paris and the costermongers who used to pl^ t heir 
calling in London. 

The soldier takes as much pride in his trench talk as a 
quick-lunch waiter does in his lingo, or a baseball player in 
his slang, or a yeggman in his cant. There are fads and 
fashions in military slang, and the due observance of the 
little niceties and proprieties finds its counterpart only in 
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things sartorial. Many expressions that were in vogue during 
the early part of the war, or were created to mueet special oc- 
casions, are hopelessly out of style today. Commanders in 
the rear have at times failed to understand fully despatches 
from the front because they had not had opportunity to note 
the latest verbal fashions in the trenches. Some American 
officers have even recommended that troops familiarize th^n- 
selves in advance with current military slang. Veterans of 
the British Recruiting Mission went so far as to prepare 
trench primers for their uninitiated American comrades in 
arms. 

If the war lasts much longer, Esperantists may find a par- 
tial fulfillment of their hopes in the lingua franca that is de- 
veloping out of the Babel of tongues at the front. The vocab- 
ulary of the British Tommy includes a number of terms im- 
ported from India by England's professional army, a few 
G^erman words, and many Atkinized versions of the French. 
In addition, many of his trenchisma have a Colonial or an 
American color. 

The speech of the highly educated is apt to be artificial and 
unimaginative. By tapping the springs in the lower levels, 
where no restrictions are heeded or recognized, language is 
often refreshed and reinvigorated. A soldier in a dugout re- 
gards linguistic conventions as little as did his troglodytic an- 
cestor. Among no troops is the play of fancy and imagination 
freer or more picturesque than in the case of the French. 
The argot or slang of the poilus has become so extensive and 
so full of human interest that it has gained the serious atten- 
tion of members of the French Academy. 

Several expressions which originated as slang have already 
taken a position in full brotherhood with words of more illus- 
trious pedigree. What permanent effect the slang dictionary 
of the war is going to have upon our language, time alone 
will tell. 

As the war has dragged on its weary length, the various 
participants in its have acquired noms de guerre, * Tommy 
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Atkins' was, however, a familiar character long before the 
stru^le. To him, readers of Kipling needed no introduction. 
England's * contemptible little army,' taking the cue from the 
Kaiser, called itself the *01d Contemptibles. ' The new army 
was dubbed 'Kitchener's Mob.' 

When the French infantrymen went to war in 1914, they 
were known in slang phraseology as pioupious (or simply as 
'pious.') At that time the care bestowed upon the face and 
the style of wearing or trimming beards and moustaches pro- 
vided some index of a man's social, industrial, or professional 
status. A few barberless months in the trenches, however, 
eradicated all obvious distinctions of class or position, and the 
'pioupious' became 'poilus' (shaggy or hairy).^ The French 
call their colored colonial troops 'Chocolates' because of their 
complexion, or 'Les Joyeux' on account of their happy dispo- 
sition. 

The nation that tried to travel incognito in Belgium and 
France was soon unmasked as 'Huns.' The volubility, as 
well as the rapacity, of the Huns' chief helped to earn this 
epithet for his minions. On the eve of the departure of his 
troops for China in 1900 the Kaiser told them to act the part 
of Attila's Huns. It does seem that the designation of Huns 
is extremely unfair — to Attila and his followers. Tommy, 
however, frequently calls the Germans by the less opprobrious 
names of 'Hans' or 'Fritz' or 'Heinie.' Our own men refer 



*Poilu connotes also hardiness, bravery, virility. "The Temps 
quotes the dictionary-maker Brissaud. who says 'hairs are the sign 
of a virile face.' The passage in Balzac's Midedn de Campagne is 
also quoted, concerning the bridgemakers at the B^rdsina, where 
General Eble 'could find but forty-two hardy (poilus) enough to 
undertake the work.' " — Tfie Outlook, March 1, 1916, p. 490. See 
also Modern Language Notes, 32, p. 375. 

Among Latin peoples in general the idea of manliness seems to 
be associated with with the growth of hair upon the face. The 
writer's Italian friends remonstrated with him for shaving oft his 
first moustache, declaring that onl^ women and waiters go 
smooth-faced. 
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to them at tim^s as * Jerries.* The Belgians conferred upon 
the invaders an unconxplimentary sobriquet, that of *eochon.' 
Brand Whitlock tells the story of a little girl, who, on seeing 
a German soldier eating a sausage, exclaimed: '^Maman, 
viola un cochon qui manage un autre*' (Mamma, there is one 
pig eating another). 

The term *B»che' has been variously explained. A diction- 
ary, called Arffot and Slang, compiled by a Frenchman,, de- 
fines it as follows: **Boche (popular), rake, *rip,* *molrow- 
er,' or * bread splitter.' Tete de boche, an expression applied 
to a dull-witted person. Literally, wooden head. Also a Oer- 
man,'* In view of the last three words it is worth while to 
note that the work was published in 1889. A French ac- 
quaintance told the writer that he heard the term used as 
early as the seventies for a mean, contemptible person.^ 

The Germans have not been slow in finding designations for 
their opponents. They named the *Blue Devils' of France. 
They christened the fighting Scotch kilties * Women from 
Hell;' the Canadians, 'White Ghurkas;' the U. S. Marines, 
* Devil Dogs.' Dark-skinned members of the British Empire, 
whose presence was so odious to the Germans (since, accord- 
ing to Grerman psychology, they should have revolted), were 
called * Black Englishmen.' The English themselves were 
Hun-honored by the epithet *Schuein.* 

At the beginning of the war the Austrian referred con- 
temptuously to the Italian soldier as a * mandolin player.' 
The Italian is retorting by calling his opponent *gobbo' 
(hunch-back) ; or, in allusian to scant Austrian fare, *lecca- 
piattino,' (licker of little dishes), and *mangia-sego' (tallow- 



^he etymologies for Boche are as numerous as the doctors. One 
writer derives It from cahoche (Ute), an older slang term. Another 
says it is a dimunitive of Alhoche (German noddle), which he 
thinks is derived from Allemand (German) and caboche (noddle). 

Another explanation in Lucien Rigaud*s Dictionnoire d'Argot 
Modeme (1888) is that it comes from boche, which is applied to a 
wooden ball used in a popular French game. Other less plausible 
suggestions have been made. 
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eater). The Austrian sharpshooter is dubbed 'Cecchino* 
(little Francis) from the familiar form of the nam^ Fran- 
cesco, i. e., Francesco Giuseppe (Francis Joseph). The up- 
to-date name is * Carlino ' or * Carluccio, * after Carlo I ( Charles 
I). The diminutive ending -uccio is a particularly stinging 
way of indicating contempt or disdain. 

None of the new nations to be constituted after the war 
will be so easy to establish as was the * Anzac. * It was created 
by the simple expedient of combining the initial letters of 
Australian-iVew Zealand Army Corps. 

The slang dictionary of the war has witnessed nothing more 
ludicrous than the attempt to foist the name * Sammy' upon 
the American soldier. It is an obvious effort to find a cousin 
for Tommy. French and English slang has been the result of 
slow growth in some instances, in others of inspiration. No 
propaganda can make * Sammy' popular, since it has no slowly 
acquired association, nor is it an inspiration. A term of en- 
dearment for our boys, no doubt we shall find, if the war 
lasts much longer. In fact, it seems that *the boys' already 
has the field. The English call them * Yanks.' Our own army 
term of * doughboy' is certainly preferable to * Sammy.' 

One of the Canadian papers gives a somewhat apocryphal 
account of the origin of the name *Sanuny': **The welcom- 
ing French shouted enthusiastically, *Vive les amis,' pro- 
nounced *Veev lay zammie,' and the soldiers thought that 
instead of cheering their arriving friends, the crowds were 
giving them a nickname referring to Uncle Sam." 

Stars and Stripes the organ of the American Expeditionary 
Force brands * Sammy' as a joke, and says that nicknames are 
not manufactured. **When they are, the *nick' doesn't 
stick." 

In the trenches, the infantryman wears a *tin hat,' a steel 
helmet. His feet are protected from mud and water by 
* duck-boards.' A *Holy Joe' or *Sky Pilot' ministers to his 
spiritual needs. During a bombardment, which may reach 
the intensity of * drum-fire,' he seeks shelter in a 'dugout,' 
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or, if an American from the West, in a * storm cellar.' He 
twits his nervous companion about * getting his wind up. ' As 
he goes *over the top' and across *No Man's Land' amid 
'shell craters,' and, perhaps, through 'mustard' or 'sneezing' 
gas, he encounters * pill-boxes,' the concrete structures devel- 
oped by the elastic German defense. He follows a 'curtain 
of fire. ' In making his way through entaugelemjents, he may 
trip over 'gooseberries,' wooden frames wrapped round with 
barbed wire. In case the hostile trenches are to be held, he 
'mops them up.' If he tries to return, he may be caught in 
a 'box barrage.' Those that fall before big guns, Fritz re- 
gards as 'cannon fodder,' and, in the trench talk of their 
companions, they 'go west.' 

"In the glossary of phrases bom out of this war," says a 
\^Titer in The Saturday Evening Post, "anything in the na- 
ture of a thrust or a blow delivered against the enemy Is a 
'show.' A great offensive on a wide front is a 'big show;, a 
feint by infantry, undertaken with intent to deceive the other 
side at a given point, while the real attack is being launched 
at a second given point, and accompanied by much vain bang- 
ing of gunpowder and much squibbing-off of rockets and 
flares and star shells, is a 'Chinese show.' " 

The new science of aviation has probably made greater 
strides forward than any other branch of the service. Its 
picturesque terminology manages to keep pace with other de- 
velopments. In France the aspiring aviator makes his debut 
on a 'penguin,' a machine so named "because of its humorous 
resemblance to the quaint arctic birds and its inability in 
common with them to do any fljing." Non-flying machines 
are sometimes called 'grass-cutters.' If the beginner clum- 
sily allows his machine to jump out of the confines of the 
training field, it is called a 'cheval de bois,' perhaps an allu- 
sion to the feat of the famous 'wooden horse' at Troy. This 
use is diflPerent from the transfer seen in 'cheval de bois 
(hobby-horse), which is applied to the swinging round of an 
aeroplane when a clusm landing is made. If the novice hap- 
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pens to be in the Australian serviee, his groond officer is 
'kiwi/ from the name of an Aostralian bird that has ofit^ 
mdimentaiy wings and cannot fly. 

By manipulating the 'joy-stidt,' the control Ictw. tht tiro 
ascends and descends. On acquiring a little more ^U. he 
learns to 'pancake/ to *tum a cartwherf,' to do a 'dead-leaf 
fall,' to make 'barrel turns,' 'corkscrews' and *boot4aees.' 
When he has 'climbed' as high as possible, he is at the *ceil- 
ing.' The fleecy white clouds which cause a slight Jar or 
quiver of the aeroplane, he caDs 'bumps.' As he sroes orer 
the German lines, 'Archies.' anti-craft guns, send him deli- 
catessen in the shape of 'cream-puffs,' a term applied to the 
spherical clouds of white smoke from the exploding shells. 
Some of these edibles are called 'onion shells^' 

While over the lines, he may meet a 'circus,' a flying swjuad- 
ron. On a bombing expedition the aviator drops the maehiDe's 
'iron rations' or 'eggs.' Should an incendiary buUt t send his 
plane down in flames, he 'jjoes cuckoo.' If he evadt^ the cir- 
cus, he may bring down a 'sausage,' an elongated obser\^fioia 
balloon. When he has sent five wiemy aircraft cnshing to 
the earth, he becomes an 'ace.' 

"The harsh and boist'rous tonsrue of war" is very often 
feminine in the least effeminate of all departments^, the ord- 
nance. 'Big Bertha' is the most conspicuous 'female of the 
species/ The 'Long Bertha' shelling Paris from a distance is 
somewhat more attenuated, as becomes the lean vt^irs np*m 
which her countrj- is entering. 'Minenwerfer' becomes 'Min- 
nies' on English lips. 'Charlotte' is the French artiUen.- 
man's 8\i'eetheart name for the seventy-five. The British call 
Certain types of shells 'Lizzies,' and 'Little Mary's'; and 
by a strange anomaly, some of them are ' Silent Susiins. " ' Ros- 
alie' is the bayonet of the French rifl^. For the eetisorship 
'Anastasie' is the Gallic nickname. This feminine silent^r 
is well along in years, since thirty years ago she was already 
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well established, according to a slang dictionary, as the ** lit- 
erary and theatrical official censorship.' "* 

The soldiers always have relatives at the front. The 
Germans keep in attendance their *Tante von Essen.' 
'Mother* and 'Granny' appear among the corpulent British 
heavies. 'Grandmother' is the tractor that drags heavy cali- 
ber guns over the roads. 

Not all the big guns and shells belong to the gentler sex. 
At the beginning of the war we heard a great deal about 
'Jack Johnson's.' The French seventy-five, which is re- 
garded as the sevior of Prance, sometimes has a second 
pseudonym, that of 'Little Frenchman.' The flat, heavy tra- 
jectory British gun is known to the Germans as 'Langer 
Schorsch (Lanky George). A deadly heavy shell is described 
as 'Schwarzer Teufel' (Black Devil). 

The Germans have many other appellations for shells : 

"A French 75-mm. shell is a 'Kettenhund' (watchdog) or 
a 'Windhund' (greyhound). A French 75-H. E. shell has 
only one name: it is 'Stinkwiesel' (skunk), while a low-ve- 
locity French shell is a 'Blindschleiche' (slow- worm). 

"The common heavy shells of all the Allies are variously 
named, but mostly they are known as 'Schwarze Biester' 
(black beasts) or 'Schwarze Saue' (black sows). 

"Shells flying overhead have more names than any in the 
German slang dictionary. They are 'Hochbahnen' (elevated 
railways), 'Luftonmibusse' (aerial omnibuses), *D-Ziige' (cor- 
ridor trains), *Rollwagen' or 'RoUwagl' (push cart). 



•There was an Anastaeius Silentlarlus who ruled in Constan- 
tinople from 491 to 518. He acquired the last name through 
having been a silentiarius 8ilere=to be silent)., i. e., a palace 
official whose duty it was to maintain silence and order in the 
imperial household. There seems to be a connection between 
the Byzantine emperor and Anastasie, although the French slang 
dictionaries at the writer's command do not note it. The change 
in gender is to be explained, not as a subtle irony upon the female 
sex, but as due to the gender of the French word for censorship, 
la censure. 
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The high explosive shells with which the Germans wrecked 
Antwerp were called by the British * Antwerp Expresses.' 
The shells which leave a heavy black smoke in their wake are 
known by the homely title of * coal-boxes.' 'Whizz-bangs' en- 
joy an onomatopoetic name. Letters from the American 
front have spoken of 'flying pigs' and 'seabags.' Unexploded 
shells are *duds.' 

The Italians call a large projectile 'pacco postale' (postal 
packet) or *panettone' (big loaf of sweetbread). A number 
of missiles are named because of the peculiar noise they 
make, e. g., *violino,' 'mandolino,' 'pianoforte,' and *gran 
cassa' (big drum.) 'Espresso' is an Italian name for the 
swift-flying shell. 'Marmitta' (large kettle), which is cognate 
with the French 'marmite,' is likewise employed to designate 
a shell. 

In the British army the machine gun company is the 'Sui- 
cide Club. ' The (Germans, on the other hand, always thinking 
in termjs of woe to the other fellow, are delightfully frank, 
and name it 'Mordgesellenklub' (Murderers' Club). 

The machine gun's simple mechanism resembles so many 
objects in daily use that numerous suggestive names are 
coined for it. The poilu speaks of it as 'la machine k coudre,* 
(sewing machine), or as 'le moulin k cafe (caflfee-mill). 
Among the nutny German names the most common are 'Mah- 
maschine' (mowing machine), 'Hackfleischmaschine' (minc- 
ing machine), 'Kaflfeemiihle' (coffee-mill), 'Giesskanne' (wat- 
ering-can), 'Steinklopfer' (stone-breaker), and 'Drehorgel' 
(barrel-organ). The speech of the machine gun is variously 
represented as putt-putt-putt-putt, or tut-tut-tut-tut, or ruh- 
tat-tat-tat-tat. On account of this stammering, the weapon is 
picturesquely called 'Stottertante' (stuttering aunt). In the 
Italian the machine gun is called 'capra' (goat) or 'ca Val- 
letta' (locust). The ribbon of the Maxim gun is named with 
grim irony, 'rosario' (rosary). 

The word grenade meant originally 'pomegranate.' It is 
used, therefore, in military parlance in a transferred sense. 
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How far it has departed from its older meaning can be seen 
from some of the adjectives used to describe various types of 
grenades, e. g., * hair-brush,' * pineapple,' and * potato-masher. ' 

The name 'tanks' is a subterfuge. Great secrecy sur- 
rounded the construction of these weapons and not even all 
the workmen knew what they were making. They were in- 
formed that the objects were * tanks,' and wild speculations 
were indulged in about the specific purposes to which they 
were to be put. Those first produced were of two types, 
*male,' armed principally with rapid-fire cannon; and 'fe- 
male,' equipped with machine guns and designed for lighter 
work. The nimble 'tanks' used by the Allies in their mid- 
summer offensive were called 'whippets,' after a breed of 
dogs originating in northern England and used chiefly for 
coursing and racing. These 'dogs' run on 'caterpillar' belts. 
The French have named them 'chars d'assaut. This summer's 
despatches speak also of *baby tanks' and 'mosquitoes,' which 
were developed by the French to m-eet the need of greater 
speed and mobility. The Germans use 'elephant' rifles 
against these uncouth monsters. The German term, 'Shiit- 
zengrabenvemiehtungsautomobil, ' which is more like an en- 
cyclopedia than a word, can hardly be said to fulfil the req- 
uisites of a nickname. 

Certain other general designations employed by various 
nations deserve notice. At Gallipoli the British loaded the 
steamship River Clyde with troops and sent her ashore in the 
face of attacks in order to effect a landing. The soldiers 
called her 'The Wooden Horse' in allusion to the somewhat 
similar expedient of the ancient Greeks on the other side of 
the Dardanelles. 'Elephant' dugouts are the spacious ones 
braced by heavy steel ribs and girders. 'Caterpillar' engines 
drag guns. 'Naval camels' are used against air-craft. The 
ovate objects at the side of Zeppelins are known as 'power- 
eggs.' While en route to the British Isles Missouri mules 
very frequently acquire a pedigree, and on landing become 
'American ponies,' worthy cousins to the Shetland breed. In 
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tactics, in addition to the terms already mentioned, we read 
of *pincer drives,' * hammer blows,' * wedges,' * spearheads/ 
and * pockets.' When Tommy is done with war, he is ^nng 
back to * Blighty,' a word which is said by a trench philologist 
to be an East Indian term meaning **over the seas." Blighty, 
however, comes from a word in Hindustani which means in 
general a 'foreign country.' When it is not otherwise quali- 
fied, it is understood to nuean England. It is said that for 
many years yast soldiers in India have spoken of * going back 
to Blighty.' (See Notes and Queries, March 4, 1916). 

The military use of *ace' began with the French. They, too, 
speak of 'saucisses' (sausages). When the bayonet is not 
'Rosalie,' it becomes *1 'aiguille a tricoter' (knitting needle), 
*Marmite,' a big soup kettle, is applied to a type of shells. 
Cafard means cockroach, but 'avoir le cafard' is *to have the 
blues.' The French drafted the word camouflage into the 
army. A slang dictionary says that se camoufler is thieves' 
cant, meaning, 'to disguise one's self.' The aggressiveness of 
Premier Clemenceau has earned him the name of 'Tiger.' The 
ace of aces, Guynemer, fondly called one of his machines 
'Vieux Charles' (old Charles). 

French recruits have a beautiful custom in connection with 
their emblematic colors. For the class of 1919 the color is 
red, "and their chosen flower is the poppy, so the youngsters 
call themselves ' Coquelicots, ' which is the French name for 
the crimson wild poppy that grows everywhere in France, 
The class of 1918, who went out last year, were 'Paquerctt^ s' 
— white daisies; and those of 1917 were 'Bluets,' or corn- 
flowers. Every three years the fancy repeats itself in the 
same sequence and the same cycle, so that the trinity of the 
national colors may be preserved." 

The Italian recruit, who wears a large hat, enjoys the iinnic 
*capella' (hat) or 'cappellone' (big hat). There is a narrow 
type of hat which is called 'padellino' (small frying pan). 
The little stars worn on the uniform and serving as continual 
reminders of military discipline are termed ' disciplina. ' LQg- 
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bands are known as * salami,' because they resemble carefully 
wrapped packages of meat. Certain red insignia worn by the 
older classes on the collars of their coats, are called *pipe 
rosse' (red pipes). 

*Allievi caporali' (student corporals) are dubbed *allievi 
tascapane' (tasca=' pocket pane=* bread'). The epithet re- 
veals the suspicions of the private that the aspiring officers 
dine at his expense. An aspersion on the sharpness of the dag- 
gers of soldiers belonging to the older classes is seen in *taglia- 
brodo' (cut-broth). Green soldiers just arriving at the front 
are looked upon as *came fresca' (fresh meat), i. e., cannon- 
food. Eiso e verdura, a soup made of rice and vegetables, be- 
oomes on th-e lips of the soldier *riso e pezze da piedi' (rice 
and foot-cloths), owing to the presence of big leaves which 
resemble the long broad pieces of linen that are wrapped 
around the feet to serve as stockings. * Suola' (sole of a shoe) 
aptly describes hard and tough meat. 

A soldier who leaves the barracks without permission is 
said *tagliare la corda' (to cut the rope). 'Passeggiare' (to 
take a walk) means to jump over the barrack walls. Porta- 
cicche (cigar-carriers) is the nickname for cartridge boxes De- 
cause empty cases are used as receptacles for stumps of cigars 
and cigarettes. The Austrian rifle, as well as the Austrian 
sharpshooter is called *Cecchino.' Bomb-throwing weapons 
with several barrels acquire the name *barilotti.' One of the 
machines flown by the author-aviator, Gabriele d'Annunzio, 
enjoyed the sobriquet *Asso di Picche' (Ace of Spades). 

The familiar expression, * baptism of fire,' is figurative lan- 
guage taken from divine services. To this the Germans have 
added * Morgensegen ' (morning blessing) and *Abendsegen' 
(evening blessing), to designate the morning and evening can- 
nonades, which at one time were almost the only form of ac- 
tivity at the front. 

The most dreadful pest on the western front (excepting, of 
course, the Germans) is lice. The soldiers instinctively recoil 
from designating them by their tr\ie name. To the Americans 
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they are known as 'cooties,' to the British, as *coddler8;' to 
the French, as *totos'; to the Italians as *cavalleria' (cavalry). 
*Toto' is said to be Breton cant for * beadle.' Other names 
more or less euphemistic are * pants rabbits' and *seam squir- 
rels. ' The soldiers speak of * reading their shirts. ' 

Were a modem Noah to take into an ark pairs of all 'ani- 
mal' implements and devices now in use in the war, he would 
have the nucleus of a fine zoological garden. There would he 
found in it camels, caterpillars, elephants, wooden horses, Hy- 
ing pigs, penguins, kiwis, whippets, mosquitoes, capre, eaval- 
lette, Blindfichleichen, Schwarze Saue, Stinkwiesel, Ketten- 
hunde, and Windhunde. Anthropolobists tell us that primi- 
tive man learned how to fight by imitating the methods of 
animals. To this stage of military evolution they apply the 
adjective zoomimic. Man has long since become more de- 
structive than the fiercest be«st, but we still find him employ- 
ing 'animal' methods. The Allies 'nibbled' at the German 
lines, and last spring in their offensives the 'goose-stepping' 
Germans adopted 'leap-frog' tactics in plunging ahead. J^Ia- 
chine guns are placed in 'nests,' and aeroplanes 'go cuckoo.' 

In the list of onomatopoetic names for shells are 'pompon/ 
'crump,' 'khizz-bang,' * Ratsche-bum, ' ' Huhle-huhle, ' of which 
the last two are German. 'Wau-Wau' is the German name 
for 'Archie.' 

Tommy is a great believer in 'fonetics' and simplified spell- 
ing. By metathesis and various other philological acrobatics, 
he contorted Ypres into 'Wipers.' 'Sally Booze' had mimy 
more associations than Sailly-la-Bourse, and 'Eatables' than 
Etaples. 

Som,e fine examples of intentional distortion of names arc 
seen in the repartee of the Canadians. They used to inquire 
of the Germans opposite them about the health of the 'Clown 
Prince,' 'Von Woodenburg,' of old 'One O'clock' and 'One 
Bumstoff.' 

Not much sailor's slang has found its way into the pi^i^. 
The blue- jacket, however, objects as strenuously to beinf^ 
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called 'Jackie' as the soldier does to the appellation 'Sammy.' 
He prefers the tenn *gob,' which originated before the war 
and which is in almost universal service, The commanding 
officer is often the *main gob.' In our fleet a British ship 
is regularly called a 'limey,' from the old lime- juicers. The 
British seaman is like-wise a 'limiey.' Mines are 'eggs' and 
depth charges are 'ash-cans.' Submarines are known among 
the British as 'tin-fishes.' The wake left by a protruding 
periscope is the 'feather.' Oil from the exhausts of U-boats 
running just beneath the surface leaves telltale streaks, whicb^ 
in American terminology, are dubbed 'oil slicks.' The British 
Admiralty objected to the expression, but unable to find a 
substitute, adopted it with becoming British reserve. 

Trench talk has had its reflex on language far behind the 
lines. In England the Women's Army Auxiliary Corps is 
known as 'Waacs.' The Women's Royal Navy Corps is called 
'Wrens,' 'Slacker' now has a very special meaning and at 
times the authorities have to 'comb out' the industries for 
fighting material. Embusque is a fairly close French syn- 
onym for slacker. 

' Strafe, ' the word with which the Germans wanted to keep 
Gott busy in England, France, and Russia, is sometimes heard 
even on the lips of civilians. 'Camouflage' has now become 
common for all forms of concealment, and in Amierica at least 
is in great danger of being worked to death. 'To do one's 
bit' means in England, 'to do one's best.' 'Carry on' is one 
of the most elevating and inspiring of the phrases that have 
crossed the Atlantic during the war. 

Nicknames for weapons and other devices have, of course, 
been used by soldiers from time immemorial. The Romans 
had 'rams,' 'tortoises,' 'crows,' 'scorpions,' 'mice,' 'pigs,' 
etc. In later tinnes 'Frisian horses' became a common means 
of defense. Soon after the introduction of firearms there ap- 
peared a 'Holy Water Sprinkle,' a weapon made by joining 
four or more barrels, so that their missiles were sprayed. 
There is in Dover Castle a long bronze gun of which the cali- 
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bre is 4.75 in. and the bare 23 ft. 1 in. It m known a& * Queen 
Elizal>eth's pocket pirtoL' The flintlo<!k gun of the armiea 
of Marlborough and Wellington was monnnonly designated 
* Brown Bess.' Veterans of the Civil War will recall the 
'Whistling Dick's,' the * Quaker gnns/ the *eheese-box/ and 
other similar designations. Among the words introduced dur- 
ing the Civil War are buranii^r, copperhead, confederates, car- 
pet-bagger, joy-hawker, greenback, kii-klux, skedaddle, and 
skyugle. 

The complex chariioter of this war, the manifold means of 
waging it, and the countless nations engaged in it, have all 
contributed to give the soldier a more pictnrcque vocabulary 
than he ever had before. American wit and humor will doubt- 
less soon enrich the slang dictionaiy of the war as much a» 
American inventiveness hns multiplied the mechanical means 
of waging it. We may look for an influx of genuine Yankee 
trench pleasantries, which will be as picturesque as their orig- 
inators. 

Eugene S. McCartney. 
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PERSONAL ESTIMATES OF PASSING EVENTS 
By the Editor 

Cantigny and ChateaVrThierry. 

If one desired to live in epoch-making times, this summer 
he has had his wish. For apparently we have seen the climax 
of the greatest war the world has ever known, and have passed 
it. To us Americans, who have somehow come to feel more 
and more shame over our national failure to discover earlier 
than April, 1917, on which side of the conflict our duty lay, 
the names of Cantigny and Chateau-Thierry will now bring 
comfort as well as pride. In one of these French towns the 
new American army first showed what stuff it was made of. 
In the other one American marines and American soldiers, 
holding the place of honor in the face of the terrible foe, fal- 
tered not, but led in turning a victorious advance of the Crown 
Prince into ignominous defeat. We now realize that we were 
not too late to be of definite assistance to the forces of civili- 
zation. But this comfort was bom at the battles of Cantigny 
and Chateau-Thierry. Glorious are the heroes that died 
therein. 



Americanism the Issue, 

Party primary elections held this summer in various states 
were of more than usual importance on account of the national 
interests involved. For one thing the American people of sev- 
eral states had their first opportunity to declare their senti- 
ments with reference to the action of their representa- 
tives in Congress who had voted against declaring war 
on Germany, or against measures desired by the Ad- 
ministration in the conduct of this war. The result has 
been almost invariably to sustain the Administration, and 
to select senators and representatives whose whole-hearted 
allegiance to their country and the President was un- 
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questioned. Thus a certain Texas congressman with a long 
and honorable record of service withdrew his candidacy in the 
face of almost certain defeat because his record was that of a 
friend of peace rather than of the present war, and his constit- 
uents evidently thought his usefulness as their representative 
ended. Other secret or avowed opponents of our national war 
policies in Texas, Mississippi, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
learned the true tamper of the South, which certainly two 
years ago was not eager for war. In several of these cases 
personal letters from President Wilson, in answer to inquiries 
from voters in the districts involved, were largely responsible 
for the final decisions. Those who criticised the President's 
action, which the voters in general seemed to approve, were 
possibly not aware of the fact that in most of these contests 
the congressmen were loudly asserting their unqualified sup- 
port of the man who denied their claims. President Wilson 'b 
letters merely established the truth to the satisfaction of the 
neighbors of the individuals aflPected. Generally speaking, 
the results of the summer campaigns in Texas and other states 
close at hand were for the moral and political betterment of 
the people. 



The Mighty Have Fallen. 

In at least two Southern states the contest in the democrat io 
party assiuned almost all the aspects of a campaign between 
two independent parties. This is not the first year such a 
condition has developed, but the line of cleavage was both 
cleaner and wider than usual. In both states what began 
with a faction loyally attaching itself to the political fortunes 
of an individual broadened into a real party, espousing cer- 
tain tenets, if not principles, unified by effective organiza- 
tion, and voting as a unit in most of the statewide and many 
of the local contests. The personality of the strong leader 
decided each campaign just as the personality of LaFollelte 
has determined so many elections in Wisconsin, and the per- 
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sonality of Roosevelt in the United States. Is it an American 
trait to follow leaders rather than their principles? At any 
rate Ferguson was the one issue that the Texas voter this sum- 
mer cared about, while Blease alone interested South Carolin- 
ians. All candidates for minor oflSces in either state were 
closely questioned as to adherence or opposition to the respec- 
tive leaders, and those who refused to answer were looked 
upon as dodgers. Such action was more frequently due to 
opposers than to friends of Ferguson or Blease and good men 
were undoubtedly defeated for office in both states because of 
indiscreet alliance with the minority leader. For in both 
states the outcome of the primaries was the same, and the 
strong leaders, both self-made men of little education but 
great political shrewdness, who rose to the governorship of 
proud commonwealths against the bitter opposition of con- 
servatives as well as reformers, were defeated with practically 
all their followers. Although the strongest card played 
against the once powerful leaders was that charging disloyalty 
to President Wilson and the country at war, yet many who 
did not believe such charges were greatly pleased to know 
that campaigns built largely on demagogic appeals to the 
masses and on opposition to progressive measures and methods 
in statecraft, so utterly failed. Regardless of the personal 
honesty of the candidates involved their defeat means a better 
day for the politics of two important commonwealths. 



To Combat Lynching, 

Elsewhere in this issue Professor Eagleton refers to the 
creation by The San Antonio Express of a fund of One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars to prevent lynching by offering re- 
wards for the apprehension of lynchers. This is not the first 
instance by any means of concrete action taken by a promi- 
nent Southern journal to combat this outstanding form of law- 
lessness. Yet probably no other agency controlled by South- 
em white men has made so large an investment to accomplish 
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the desired end. So whatever doubts may exist in the miads 
of critics as to the efficacy of the method adopted by the stock- 
holders of the Express, their effort should be approved by 
every true American. For lynching has become the great 
American crime, — a crime not peculiar to any one section of 
the country, but Especially common in the South and South- 
west. Like duelling, which was once an international sin, 
lynching is the more insidious in that good citizens sometimes 
defend it. Pull often the specious argument is offered that 
lynching is the only remedy for certain foul diseases. That 
the statement is untrue, and even if true would set up a rem- 
edy worse than the disease of the body politic, can be proved 
to any one open to reason. Yet what is needed is the conver- 
sion to this faith, not of intelligent individuals, but of whole 
communities, so that public sentiment in those communities 
will demand the punishment of all lynchers as it now demands 
the punishment of assassins. Such a sentiment has been built 
up in some whole counties of the South. The writer of these 
lines knows of one such county where the clear majority of 
voters has sustained more than one brave sheriff in risking his 
life to protect friendless negroes from well organized bands 
of lynchers. The negroes have been saved, and in at least one 
instance the would-be lynchers were convicted by white juries, 
but their prospective victim was acquitted. To multiply such 
cases until lynching becomes an unknown community crime 
throughout America may well be the goal of the Express. 



In Confession and Avoidance, 

This issue of The Review has been delayed in the printing, 
and it now appears in unaccustomed dress from causes be- 
yond the control of its management or its printers, Messrs. 
A. C. Baldwin and Sons. In its efforts to economize the na- 
tional supply of print paper and pulp, the Federal War In- 
dustries Board has properly put the Review and all other 
magazines on a strict diet so far as concerns the tonnage of 
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paper consumed. It has likewise demanded that all periodi- 
cals not only conserve their own supply, but also reduce their 
aggregate consumption proportionately below their consump- 
tion last year. Our last season's dress is therefore discarded 
for patriotic reasons, and the management is glad to make the 
sacrifice and far greater ones if necessary to the winning of 
the war. But the ruling of the Board unfortunately came just 
at the time the State of Texas was entering into a new con- 
tract with its printers for the coming year. Thus two deci- 
sions had to be made at once, and neither one was conducive to 
elaborateness in dress for the Review. These decisions were 
reached just when the Review is usually in proof, and delays 
in printing, partly inevitable and partly accidental although 
official, resulted in tardy publication. It is the full and 
avowed intention of the management to see that this tardiness 
does not become habitual. 
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yore POEMS 

Bt John P. Sjolaotbt 

Binding Light 

With one lone l«np tl« hoc* of day « bruri.. 
Bot shadows there life sDflrt»«. -^ ;^^ ' 

Oh! what str«T.^ir^ specters come and pro. 

^omgs can show-beneath one lonely Ught. 

frri^ 1 T"" "^""^^ P'*^ '^°«»««fl V : ^ 
And at the end a row of waiting graved. 

h2T^ the world w, and how great it« play! 
How clo«e and crowded is the house of d«v 
Until the evening star blots daylight out. 

'^^ThV^^ T^* ""''^ '"^" ''"*' ^"^^ -n--«. 

And lifts the loads from backs and shoul.Un-. In^nt 

;AJid eyes look np and see the firmament-- 

llie starry deep-once God's most wondro.m drrwm. 

^d earth lies hidden— jmrt a memory— 
Where spectral shadows followed us all dav. 
As thnmgii i^M little wilds we made our way 
To where no blinding light ahaU ever be. 

Odajfaiewoftbe night! O sweet surpriw- 1 
S«e, it has t^boe ulat ]ii^ eonid never d*— 
'W'ideoed lift'* narrowneee, broadened it* vifW. 
And maide our hearte look up through staHII i»>r*. 
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FOTJR POEMS 

By John P. Sjolander 

Blinding Light 

With one lone lamp the house of day is bright, 
But shadows there like specters come and go. 
Oh ! what strange shapes we take, how black we show- 
All things can show — ^beneath one lonely light. 

Our eyes behold sun-flecked or storm-tossed waves, 
Hope and despair change places constantly ; 
A spring-dad or a wintry earth we see. 
And at the end a row of waiting graves. 

How patched life seems — a thing with clout on clout 
How small the world is, and how great its play! 
How close and crowded is the house of day. 
Until the evening star blots daylight out. 

Then comes the night with love and peace supreme, 
And lifts the loads from backs and shoulders bent ; 
And eyes look up and see the firmament — 
The starry deep — once God's most wondrous dream. 

And earth lies hidden — ^just a memory — 
Where spectral shadows followed us all day. 
As through its little wilds we made our way 
To where no blinding light shall ever be. 

darkness of the night ! sweet surprise ! 
See, it has done what light could never do — 
Widened life's narrowness, broadened its view, 
And made our hearts look up through starlit eyes. 
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A Butterfly 

When God and nature crown the summer queen, 
The radiant sun above, her diadem, 
The flowers below, her gannents' broidered hem 

Sweeping the earth, new-carpeted and green — 

When everything reflects her beauty's sheen, 
And wide fields glisten, rich in many a gem. 
While her sweet breath she pours oi^t upon them — 

'Tis then you seem a thing but half terrene. 

The soothing hush that comes in summer showers. 
The gladness sipped from morning's wondrous brew. 

Glory of fields, beauty of woodland bowers, 
The marvel of the flowers of every hue — 

O butterfly ! do not dead summer hours — 
The spirits of them — ^live again in yout 

The New Creation 

Now love has spoken, and all things are new, 
And full of wonders. Every sense is bom — 
Bom new again — as on the first glad mom 

When waking man found his first dream come true. 

He marvelled at the sparkle in the dew, 
And the first rose that blossomed on the thorn 
Unconsciously he plucked — plucked to adorn 

With it the only one his fond heart knew. 

How beautiful is life! What treasures rare 

It holds for love to gain ! what strength and power 
Are in the heart and hand ! How far above 

All price is sweet possession ! And, how fair 
And pure she is whom every mom shall dower 
With new creations from the throne of love. 
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Aftermaih 

When cornfields were in tassel, 

And vineyards were in bloom. 
The sunshine was her vassal, 

And kept away the gloom. 

She loved the winds' caresses, 

For they were lovers bom ; 
They stayed to tread the presses. 

And stayed to crush the com. 

But oh ! the winds were rovers, 

A vagabond, sunshine, 
And, summer done with lovers, 

We feast on bread and wine. 
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THE LAST CONQUISTADOR 

By Howard Mumpord Jones 

Proem 

By the twilight river 

The camp-fires gleam; 
The gray bluffs quiver 
With winds that shiver 

Across the stream. 

The wild rice billows 

Beneath the stars ; 
By restless willows 
The slow stream pillows 

Against its bars. 

The marsh is moaning 
An Indian prayer; 
Like priests intoning 
The frogs are droning 
Upon the night air. 

Now darkness brushes 

Day from the sky ; 
The water hushes, 
The tent-wall flushes 

With porphyry. 

As the flames leap in glory 

We tell to their dance 
Some Indian story 
Or legend gory 

Of England and France; 
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Strange tales of the river, 

Quaint as a dream, 
Old as the quiver 
Of starlight a-shiver, 

Or the dead in the stream. 



Our camp lay on an island's arrow-point 
That split the Mississippi in two bands 
Of molten silver; southward, ever south 
The slumbrous water swirled, incessantly 
Dipping the willows in the flood, their leaves 
Blown silver to the wind. Across the isle 
A wall of Cottonwood and elm and oak 
Rose like the last wall of the wilderness; 
Among the boughs the wind sang and the stars 
Were caught like silver fish in nets by night. 
And in the rich and crimson skies of dawn 
The darkness made a little island there 
Against the morning. Here we pitched our tents 
Where down the valley blew the steady wind 
Southward, and the shining waters marched 
Southward, and great, golden lines of bluffs 
Streamed southward, too, like pennons in a gale. 
Against the glooming trees our tents shone white 
All the magnificent, great days; at night. 
Flushed with the leaping fire-light, they were cut 
Like miniatures of coral set about 
With a great frame of darkness. 

All day long 
We watched the river sweep against his bars 
Of golden sand or, stripping to the skin. 
Like Indian lads raced boyishly across 
The sun-soaked grass, plunged in the cool sweet stream 
And felt its shivering deliciousness 
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Strike off our years like garments. And sometimes 
In the deep-bosomed summer afternoons 
We rowed a creaking skiff across the current 
Where water-lilies and lotus blossoms bloomed 
In the slow waters of a lazy slough. 
Sometimes the wide white channel brought us down 
An awkward steamboat like a river-beast 
From old, forgotten eras. 

Dro\^T5y summer 
Droned at her spinning till we drowsed and slept 
Or dreamed we slept, and, sleeping, woke to dream. 
The solemn day slid by us, now with play 
Or fishing from the wingdam, now a climb 
Up the steep, shadowing bluff which overhung 
Our island from the shore (and, once obtained. 
Discovered underneath the shimmering skies 
Illimitable landscapes — prairie and wood 
And broad-limbed valley and the league-long stream) 
Like pageantry the bannered hours passed. 
Dream-footed by. 

By night the camp-fire turned 
The little area of familiar ground 
To spectral shores, a place of eerie ghosts, 
And bulking shadows and queer-bodied things. 
With one lit crescent on the stream, wherein 
A bloody river crawled beneath the dark. 
Then, while the iwind moaned and the crooning frogs 
Droned Indian mjelodies across the night. 
Instinctively we huddled to the fire, • 
And while one told his tale, the others smoked, 
Sprawling in crimson comfort by the tents, 
And all the while the star-lit river ran 
Southward, and the very squadroned stars 
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Went wheeling, wheeling southward, and ourselves 
Alone of all that southward-running land 
Fled north against the stream. 

One August rSght 
I drowsed alone. A elimbing hollow moon 
Sailed like a glowing galleon over deep 
And infinite seas, by fleecy headlands flung 
From shores of wonder where the silver surf 
Broke in soft leagues of pearl and shimmering foam. 
The Mississippi was a thing to dream, 
Brimful from bank to bank, splendid «with pomp 
Not of this tawdry world. Across the river 
Colossal shadows of the sleeping bluffs 
Shrouded the mort of gods and sceptered kings 
And all the majesty and pride of the world, 
And winking stars kept watch like tapers set 
To guard an emperor's bier. 

Beside the fire 
(A heap of rubies in a night of pearl) 
Wrapped in a blanket, half-asleep, I sat 
Like some old sachem dream^g of the dead, 
When — doubt me if you will ; I doubted, too, — 
Have doubted many times (and yet all things 
Are possible on such immortal nights) — 
A noise of ringing metal, faint and far, 
Drifted across the river ; grew to a clank 
Of jingling steel ; and as I turned to look, 
Out of the misting moonlight and the shadow, 
Wandered, as you would walk a city street. 
So strange a thing I knew not what it was. 
Nearer it paced across the marble water 
Until I saw and rose- For, tall and gaunt, 
Morion and cuirass lit with a soft glare, 
And on the chain-mail of his sleeves a light 
That winked and glimm,ered, from his arquebus 
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A slender shaft of glory, and below, 

His leather boots twin shadows in the streanii — 

It was a Spanish soldier! 

Then he stepped 
Easily from the river to the rocks 
Fencing the island, and I heard the soft 
Slip-slap-slip of leather on the stones. 
I waited, speechless. Seeing me, he paused 
And half -saluting with his arquebus 
In quaint and courtly fashion spoke: 

"My lord, 
Have you perchance seen any men pass by, 
Hemnant of that most valiant company 
Which sailed from Spain six hundred strong, for captain 
'Having Hernando Soto, Governor 
Of the Isle of Cuba, President-Gkneral 
Of Florida, Marquis of other lands, 
And one of Spain's four bravest conquerors f 
I mutely shook my head (with wonder dumb, 
A child who sees a Christmas Santa Claus) 
And deeper sorrow seemed to sit within 
The cavernous eyes and on the long, thin cheeks 
Whereon the firelight gleamjed. His sorry boots, 
I saw, were caked and muddied, and his breastplate 
Dinted and scarred and rusted like himself. 
Then as h^ sighed I summoned courage up 
To stammer, ** Are you one of those who sought 
A new Peru with Sotot" 

''Yes." And then, 
**One who had hoped to feed a famished purse 
In El Dorado with our captain-don. 
Who marched with him and bled with him and starved, 
Who would have gone to hell with him, except 
The blessed Mary sent her angel down 
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To pluck Ids fearless soul, an unstained lily 
Washed of its sins, from that torrential mud 
We called the Kiver of the Holy Ghost" 
His word of El Dorado rang in my head 
Until it drew an aZkswering peal of rimes 
Heard somewhere in a poet's dusty book: 

"Where's the road to El Dorado? 
Through a wildernefis of stars 
Where the river's silver shadow 
Ripples over golden bars." 

As if in answer to that inward chime 
Vague memories came trooping out of tales 
Heard long ago and disbelieved, wild stories 
Of how on moonlit nights a soldier tramps 
The Mississippi searching for his captain ; 
And so, as though a ghost were every night 
The usual visitor about my fire 
I bade him sit, saying he must be tired, 
And pressed him for his story. 

For all my pleas 
Courteously urging him, he would not speak 
A long, long while. Then, passing a lean hand 
Across his forehead (bared, now, to the stars) 
He spoke as one dazed by incessant loss. 
Brokenly and ever gazing at the fire. 
'*The dream, the golden dr^am,*' he said at length, 
'*The bubble wealth that floated down the west 
Like rainbow gold — burst now — or do I dream! 
Doubtless I shall awaken and find Spain 
A dream as this is — Spain and the Emperor, 
Sevilla set among its olive trees, 
Bream trees round a dream city I And the ships 
Which on that Sunday of Saint Lazarus 
Sailed in a dream with peal of ordnance sounding 
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And shout of silver trumpets, toward a dream, — 

Doubtless these things are visions — ^ah ! my dreams F — 

Which at a touch would crumble into dust. 

Could I but touch them. And De Soto — ^he 

Who, when the dreami turned nightmare, still strode on 

Wrapped in the mighty purple of his soul. 

The bravest, noblest captain of them all, 

Pizarro, Cortez, Ponce de Leon, Balboa — 

His body tossed like carrion to the stream 

As I have tossed an Indian's! Here it is 

Assuredly I dream .... Your pardon, sir." 

He checked himself with a grave glance at me. 

And oddly in the belfry of my brain 

The old chime rang again : 

"Where's the road to El Dorado? 
Through a wilderness of stars 
Where the river's silver shadow 
Ripples over golden bars. 

"VHiere's the road to El Dorado? 
Where the silver moon's a-gleam 
In the woods abysmal shadow 
By^the winding silver stream." 

Then he began : 
**I am one Luis Burgos of Seville 
Who, sometime captive on an English ship, 
There learned your language, and with other fools 
(Being again returned to Spain) sold all 
I owned — ^vineyards and one poor house — 
To sail for fool's gold on a foolish quest. 
As wealthy dons and purseless gentlemen 
Did also with me — such as Don Osorio 
Who rid himself of sixty thousand reals 
Of rent in hope of millions ; Don Christopher 
Spindolo, kinsman of de Vaca, with — 
Why name them? We were all a little mad! 
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And Spain was mad and the whole world was mad ! 
Had not Pineda writ the n^w-won land 
Glistered with gold, the houses being of gold 
And filled with treasure, pearls and spice and gems 
Hicher than burned in cups of purple wine 
I drank in Seville? Don Hernando Cortez 
Was just returned from fabulous realms of gold 
Where emperors paid millions for their ransom, 
And meanest huts were golden ! In Peru 
Pizarro at a word filled hall with treasure 
High as a man could reach ! And when De Soto, 
Who, having left with nothing but his sword, 
Returned with odd a hundred thousand ducats, 
A steward, a gentleman usher, pages, gems. 
Glory untold — ^marrying Isabel 
Of Bovadilla, daughter to an earl — 
When he, I say, proposed to conquer Florida, 
Concerning which, de Vaca, strangely saved 
Out of the shipwreck of Narvaez' m^n, 
Had left the Indies for the court to say, 
'It was the richest countrie of this world,' 
Why, I, too, caught the infection ! 

''All the way 
Across the burnished sea we prattled gold : 
Cibola — El Dorado — ^how the pigs 
Swined it in troughs of gold, the roofs were gold, 
The bursting bams were stuffed with billets of gold 
Piled like dry wood ; and how the Indian prince, 
Washing himself with turpentine, each day 
Rolled in a golden dust ! we were each 
A newer Jason, and our ships not one 
But forty Argoes! .... 

"If the day was fair 
Sat Donna Isabella on the poop 
Of the admiral San Cristofer, beside 
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The stem-faecd, silent governor, whom we knew 
Already for a master and almost 
Forgot our golden dreams in following. 
Each day across the splendid sea there rang 
From the Concepcion or the Antonio 
The thunder of a golden chorus; then 
I have remarked in the grave lady's eyes 
Prophetic sadness. — ^Does she watch the bay 
By Havana, now, I wonder — our proud song 
Ringing in bitter mockery to her ears? 

"In a galden ship to a golden land 
We're off on the golden main 
To win us wealth in the wonder world. 
Wealth and castle in Spain! 

(In Spaii^» 
'Tis true, it is yet to gain.) 

••But look you, Plzarro hath conquered Peru 

And emperors walk in his train. 

And on Cortez hath fallen in Mexico 

A Danae shower of rain! 

(Such rain, 

'Tis true, never fell in Spain.) - 

** Another that we sang — ah bitterly 

The shining lines now stab me like a sword ! — 

"The sun Is a platter of pieces-of-elgfat, 
The stars at night are a golden dream, 
And the moon is a galleon sailing in state 

From the gate 
ViThere the sunset cities of gold are a-gleam! 

"The sea-winds whisper of riches to gain. 
The west is forever alive with flre. 
And the gold on the yellow banner of Spain 

Shines too plain 
To rival the gold where our dreams aspire! 
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"To the Seven Cities of febulous fame. 
To El Dorado with roofs of gold. 
To islands like Jewels in a sea of flame. 

Red as shame. 
Thither, ah thither our vessels hold!" 

A silence followed for a little space 

Wherein the flapping of the bannered fire 

Was all the sound. Then wearily he spoke : 

**We left Havana never to return — " 

And all the sombreness and tragedy 

Of lost illusions swelled in his bitter voice — 

**Five ships, two caravels, two brigantines, 

Two hundred thirteen horses, and a store 

Of chains for captive emperors! — all that dealt 

With such another conquest as Peru, 

And in our midst like an inflexible 

And never-veering compass that led on 

To unseen empires in the setting sun, 

The Governor. 

**The tale would weary you — 
It soon outwearied us. O phantom treasures! 
Riches? For purple pomp of kings there grew 
Wild grapes and in the bearded oaks white egrets 
Served for imperial ermine; great green herons 
Were all our emeralds, red cardinal birds 
The only rubies that we ever found. 
Day after day, morass and hunger and death ; 
Day after day, death and morass and hunger; 
Day after day like yellow panthers lurked 
The hellish Indians among the trees, 
And arrows flew like winged and hissing snakes 
To slay our horses. He that lagged behind 
Remained behind forever .... 
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**That first year 
Juan Ortiz joined us from his twelve-year exile, 
Who had become, among the savages, 
More Indian than his captors. Though his tale 
Was told the Captain : nowhere was there gold, 
But only death and savages and famine. 
Our iron leader smiled and led us on, 
Tramping to El Dorado — ^tramping to hell, 
And through a hell — and still he marched us on 
As each day he were wont to smile at death 
And sup on it ! 

**At Paracossi, wealth 
Lay just beyond at Gale. There, our goal 
Had fled to Apalachi. Starved, we tramped 
Six months to gain it, losing on the march 
Many men and horses, gnawing stalks of maize 
Or sifting the scarce meal through shirts of mail 
To make our sodden bread. At Utinama 
Death, death and treachery; Chalupaha proved 
A desert, and once come to Caliquen, 
Narvaez' failure like a meager ghost 
Rose up to warn us hence. But when therefor 
Some of the weaker coward sort rebelled 
And threatened to turn back, the Governor 
Swore he would not return till he had seen 
With his own eyes what was reported him — 
And we marched- on. 

**An Indian mutineer 
Almost did choke our general ; then he slew 
Our captives — ^and marched on! At Anaica 
Were skulls of horses that had been Narvaez', 
And rumors that our golden cities lay 
I' the province of Yupaha. We marched on. 
And digging up a cemetery found 
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Three hundred weight of pearls ; of these my part 
Was all I ever touched of El Dorado!" 
His head sank on his breast. A silence fell ' 

And once again I heard the ironic chime: 

"Where's the road to Bl Dorado? 
Why, the way is molten lead 
In the slumbrous forest-shadow. 
By the sombre river-bed. 

"Where's the road to El Dorado? 
By the shining, mile-wide flood 
In the sun beyond the shadow 
On a trail of crimson blood." 

Then suddenly he lifted up his face 
So changed I thought my dying fire had leaped 
Into his eyes, and rang me thundering out 
The steel-clad phrase he had so proudly used, 
Stem as his general : 

^^Bui we marched on — 
Christ ! There was never march so marched before ! 
Through quivering swamps and hidden mountain passes, 
Deserts and snows and burning plains, across 
Fat, sluggish rivers, pestilential lakes, 
By Indian villages, whose savage priests, 
Calling us gods, finished by murdering us — 
Winter and summer and fall and spring we marched 
Like dead men through a parody of hell, 
And dulled by that monotony of woods, 
Battles, starvation, Indians, and the dead, 
We knew not why we marched but still marched on. 
Led by the flaming, fever-hungry eyes 
'Of our grim captain. 
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'* Thrice we neared the sea 
And thrice his dogged soul had spurned in scorn 
The turning back, and thrice we had marched on. 
Mavilla was a bath of blinding flame 
Hurled out of hell by countless screaming devils — 
Thank God, we slew some twenty hundred there, 
But lost our corn and clothing, eighteen men 
And ^fuch poor pearls as we had treasured up 
In earnest of our gain 

**Four long, gray years. 
Four years of hideous years crawled past. We came 
Again to a great river we had crossed, 
A tawny leopard springing to the sea; 
Then with a sigh in which his mighty heart 
Biirtit its despair, our captain gave command — 
' Make ready to build vessels for the sea. ' 
And in that nadir hour we saw his d€ath 
Come on him as a vulture swings in air 
His slow, portentous circles, and beneath, 
ni.s prey lies dying and at length he swoops 
And laughs and makes his banquet. 

*'Came a time 
We had not eaten some three days and men 
Fell down and lay like torpid autumn flies 
In the first frost. Hidden by groves of cane 
And tangled woods and brackish lakes and streams 
The eaeique of Quigalta threatened war, 
As John Danusco learned who, with eight men, 
{Eight shadows of men) had struggled fifteen leagues 
And found no habitation. Wearily 
De Soto raised his skinny hand to call 
An Indian runner. 
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'' *Tell your chief I am 
The child of the sun/ he said. *Who threatens me 
Threatens the daylight, but on friends I shed 
Protecting rays of friendship.' 

** Mirthlessly 
We laughed to hear the mockery and again 
More mirthlessly we laughed to hear next noon 
Quigalta's answer: *If he were the sun, 
Let him dry up the river, then would he 
Believe. ' 

**We watched the turbid stream and laughed 
To see it rush in monstrous irony 
Tirelessly southward, sixteen fathoms deep. 
With half a league of yellow foam between 
Ourselves and the thither bank. 

''A fever feU 
Like flame upon the general and he lay 
Dying upon his bed .... What hollow dreams 
Danced mockingly before his eyes, what faces, 
What visioned splendors, what supreme despair — 
Who knows — ^who knows but Grod ? * ' 

The story died 
On the night wind, a sobbing violin 
Dead on the full stream of the orchestra. 
And in the after silence came the song : 

"Where's the road to El Dorado? 

Where the rainbow's bridge doth hold, 
Flung across the thunder's shadow 
Past the fairy pot of gold!" 

**We slew him some two hundred Indians 
At Nilco-town in honor of Our Lady, 
And then — our captain died ! ' ' 
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In that brief phnuse 
He stuffed a tragedy ; then as one sees 
A dreadful thing come on him, and will turn 
This way and that to flee the angry eyes 
And loathsome face, and yet is drawn again 
To look on what is hateful, so my guest 
A moment from his story turned, and then 
Was drawn to it again: 

**And Isabel, 
The donna Isabella — ^long, too long 
Will she stand gazing o'er the purple sea 
Which like an emperor's robe was spread for him 
To tread his way to glory!*' Then he crooned 
Gray scraps of song and sighed between his singing 
And sang again and wept : 

"IsabeUa Bovadilla, 

Long, long wilt thou gaze 
For the white walls of SeviUa, 
For Cibola's Seven Towns 
Rising where the sea-line drowns 
In the haze. 

''Isabella, in Havana 

Long, long wilt thou stand 
'Neath the palm and the banana 
Ere the river from his bed. 
Ere the sea gives up its dead 
To the land. 

"Isabella, lonely ever 

Long, long wilt thou wait 
Comes he now, or comes he never? 
Nay his dreams are far too dear 
As he lies upon his bier, 
Lies in state. 

"Isabella, widowed lady, 

Long, long wilt thou weep. 
Dark thine eyes are, dark and shady, 
Gazing o'er the golden sea. 
Gazing for eternity 
O'er the deep. 
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'*.... We buried him, 
The bravest, patienteet captain we had known 
Secretly like a felon in the night. 
And then to hide him from the Indians 
Raced horses o'er the very grave, as if 
Rejoiced at his recovery. But like dogs 
Scenting a buried bone, these savages, 
Seeing the earth fresh-turned, smelled out the ruse, 
And in the solemn middle of the night 
We took his body, wrapped it in a robe 
Weighted with sand, took oars and silently. 
Lit by the funeral torches of the stars. 
With one starved monk to whisper requiem, 
Huddled our precious dead into the stream. 
The savage river-grave, which bore him down 
To his eternal, undiscovered sleep. 
And stealthily as we had come, we rowed 
Our crazy dug-out to the camp. 

''Next day 
Moscosoo told the Indians he had gone 
To heaven on a visit. Twas true enough. 
For in the large, slow centuries of this world 
We shall not find a soul that so endured 
The crosses of a broken life as he ; 
And surely, seeing the heathen he broke down. 
The cross he planted on a mountain-top 
And all he suffered for the church's glory, 
Surely in heaven is need for such a knight 
About God's holy throne!" 

He paused 
And strangely spoke in hushed speech and slow : 
''Even so he lived, even so he died, a brave 
And gallant searcher for the shadowy land 
That slides beyond us down the sunset skies 
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Marching with uncompanioned heart but unafraid 

Until in shadow he lay down to sleep 

Beneath the changeless shadow of the stream." 

Then half-aloud he whispered me a verse 

Out of the song, and when he spoke again 

Thereafter, spoke more loudly : 

"Where's the road to El Dorado? 
Ah, it lies I know not where; 
Past the stream beyond the shadow 
You may haply find it there. 

*'. . . . Under Moscosco (him 
We chose for captain) we did turn away 
Like the Greek chief of whom an ancient monk 
Once read me tales, to seek the rescuing sea. 
But where my comrades be ; whether they found 
Eternal sleep beneath the yellow stream. 
Or haply sailed to Spain — alas ! I know not, 
Who, being unluckily cut off from them, 
Search up and down this massive endless stream 
And find them not .... 

**You say they have not passed? 
I am too high beneath the northern star 
Perchance, and must wheel southward. So, good night. 
Gk)od night to El Dorado and my dreams 
And to my captain, and to you — good night." 
And lifting to its place his arquebus 
He stepped into our northern-fronting woods 
And then was gone. 

But always that sad night 
Of furtive burial in the rushing stream 
Haunted me till I wrote it down in rime : 
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The leaden river closed long since its doors above him; 

Deep in mysterious bottoms does his spirit find 
The sandbars golden that were not so charted of him? 

The channeled halls of the stream with dead men's treasure 
lined? 

Who knows? The sunsets drop their splendors in the river. 
The broken boats of silver stars are sunken by night. 

Who knows? The Magian dead have alchemies to deliver 
Life's gold from metal that to us seems base and light. 

Strange pyramids of dim, barbaric gems astound him; 

Rubies, of old the crimson eyes of crocodiles, 
And writhing flery emeralds that were snakes curl round him; 

Topaz and catseye and opal and bloodstone bum in piles. 

Bars of red gold are his that were his Indian's bodies, 
And ivory bones bleached white of buffaloes he slew. 

His caque and sword are gold; the lance's rod is 
Tum'd silver, and the captive's chains are silver, too. 

Lying on dust that dully gleams, his dust ungolden 

(Dust are his lips and sodden dust his daring eyes!) 

Sees round him all the fabulous riches that in olden 
Dreams in old Spain had lured him westward to this prize. 

Dust heaped on sodden dust — Cibola's Seven Cities, 
Cipango, El Dorado, the golden-roofed rich town, 

Th' illusory glory, the Indian tales, the wild, great ditties 
Sung in far Spain — are dust where flows the river down. 

This is the boundless empire, these his subject nations! 

The carp slide o'er him where the burning vision sleeps, 
A rusted cross lies in his hand for generations. 

The ironic scepter which his skeleton glory keeps. 

And yet the deed lives and the courage flames forever! 

Barbaroesa had no winding sheet so kingly vast; 
He sought for empire and he found — an unknown river. 

His grave has vanished, and his deathless name shall lastl 
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CONSOLATION 

By May Tomlinson 

Bare walls about me, bare unpolished floor, 

Crude, ugly sights that fill me with distress : — 

Yet cheek and brow receive the soft caress 

Of cooling breeze; beyond the open door 

The prairie lengthens, swathed in pink-gold shroud, 

A sunset-softened robe of downy bloom; 

The horizon blazes in a fire-filled flume, 

Cut deep 'twixt smooth-edged cliflfs of smoke-blue cloud. 

Why ask for silken bower, for easeful days? 
Why scorn the uncouth, and deprecate with tears 
"The rough and rude, asking for smoother ways? 
Does not that pageantry serene all fears 
Dispel? His majesty proclaim who sways 
The swinging march of hundred-thousand years? 
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THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF THE STRUGGLE^ 

By Robert Ernest Vinson 

We havie held mjany meetings since the beginning of the 
War. They have been useful in regulating our attitudes to- 
ward the struggle, giving us information upon which to base 
our activities and enabling us to direct our forces with intelli- 
gence, so that there might be no wasted energies. All of these 
have been fired with the war motive. The enthusiasm which 
they have generated has now largely spent itself; and while 
the call to effort is not lessened but rather increased, the 
heroic element is absent. On last Monday morning the nation 
was suddenly aroused by the signing of the armistice into 
such an orgy of joyful expression as perhaps the history of 
the world does not duplicate. That was an effervescence. It 
was too intense to last, too noisy for sober thought. Its value 
was that of the safety-valve. Its expression had no direction, 
nor was it intended or desired that it should have. It was a 
revulsion of feeling, a removing of the strain, filling our 
mouths with laughter and our tongues with singing, but 
scarcely touching any of our faculties other than those by 
which noise is produced. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we should meet again, this time 
to take stock of ourselves and to endeavor to give the same 
intelligent direction to our joy as we have given to our past 
efforts, to fix in memory the names of those who have made 
the chiefest sacrifice for this hour, and to extend our Joving 
sympathy to those whose grief not even a world at peace can 
fully assuage. We shall not remind them of the multitudes 
in the sorely stricken world who individually share their sor- 
row, for not even the doctrine of the common lot can offer any 
mitigation of their own suffering. Nothing can replace the 



*An address delivered at a convocation of the University of Texas, 
Sunday evening, November 17, 1918. 
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lost. But we shall be able to accord to them a primacy in the 
victory which is rightly theirs, in which none other can share ; 
we can give them a wealth of loving fellowship ; we can induce 
in them the feeling that the graves of their sons are the door- 
ways of the world's hopes, and their tombs the foundations 
of lasting peace; we can buoy them up with Christian hope 
of a reunion in the future in the eternal kingdom of God, in 
which even now their departed spirits call for such a reign 
of righteousness in the earth as shall give them no further 
companions in martyrdom. 

Yet may I remind you that there is a wider and, if I m3y 
say, a deeper sorrow in the world even than theirs? The 
coming of the war was a shock to the moral sense of the world. 
It caught the nations unprepared ; it took them by surprise. 
I have no reference to lack of military preparedness; that was 
great and grievous. I do refer to the fact that we had left 
war out of our reckonings. It formed no part of our catego- 
ries. We had builded our house of civilization upon enduring 
foundations, only to have it threaten to tumble about our ears 
and in its fall to carry with it both the good and the bad. 
We had fondly imagined that such a debacle as we have wit- 
nessed was impossible. The world and all its works, its con- 
victions, and its hopes, have been tried by fire, and the trial 
has revealed wood and hay and stubble as well as gold and 
silver and precious stones. The builders of this house hav*, 
watched it shake. Would it hold? Were its foundations of 
the right sort? Were they altogether mistaken? How far 
down would they have to go to begin its reconstruction? 
There is no agony equal to this. It involves not one life nor a 
million, but the race, in its most precious possessions, its 
future progress, its fundamental principles, and its desired 
ideals. 

And tonight we should be profoundly grateful to God that 
if such a struggle had to be, its issues have been so clear, so 
inclusive, and so valuable. The things which lay at the bottom 
of this war were not at all material. It has not been so much 
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two peoples who have faced each other across No Man 's Land 
as two principles, two world-ideas, two spiritual conceptions, 
antagonistic and exclusive — a struggle which was inevitable, 
for both together could not remain as permanent gauges of 
human action. For a long, long time they had lived side by 
side, one gaining by significant expansion, the other by an 
equally significant concentration and biding its time, both 
wearing the garments of philanthropy and exhibiting its 
lineaments. Now the masks are off. We see now what autoc- 
racy meant all along to do to the world ; for we have looked 
down upon its heart, anl thank God we have looked in time. 
It is like one of the vivid lessons of Christ upon the cross, 
saying to us, **This is what sin means to do, this lays it bare- 
to your eyes; avoid it, for its wage is death.'' And this ex- 
plains the bitterness of the struggle. All the devices of 
genius and the discoveries of science have been turned into 
engines of destruction, life has been of no value; the will to 
win has been the consuming passion, for such a fight as this 
must be a fight unto death. 

And this reminds us of a second cause for thanksgiving, 
that the result has been as decisive as the issues were clear. 
We know the banners upon which victory has alighted. The 
terms of peace have not been negotiated, nor will they be in 
any sort as to affect their fundamental significance or to loave 
this issue to be faced again in the future. The question raised 
by this war has been answered, and it should remain so for- 
ever. Let the future concern itself with its own problems, 
'but the present generation owes the future this at Icast.^ — to 
see that it shall not have to fight this issue over again. There 
can be no compromdse upon the result which has already been 
attained, nor should we permit ourselves to be swept into the 
acceptance of anything less than the whole by any wave of 
supposed humanitarianism due to the conditions in which ouv 
enemies now find themselves. Those conditions could be %^er^' 
much worse than they are and still not nearly measure up to 
the just deserts of the arrogance and the cruelty which wasted 
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the world and made the hearts of men cry out to heaven for 
vengeance. The stories of Belgium, of Serbia, of Armenia are 
too fresh in our minds for us to consider a change of our 
principles because Germany is hungry, or to be moved soon to 
admit her to our councils because she is learning that the way 
of the transgressor is hard. She has but fallen into the pit 
which her own hands have digged, and the evils she designed 
for others have come down upon her own pate. Of course we 
shall feed and clothe her, because we should otherwise be false 
to our own ideals. For we must not forget the injunction, 
**If thine enemy hunger feed him, if he thirst give him drink, 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head." 
But a beaten Germany has a long road to go before the con- 
fidence of the world will be hers again. When she has re- 
pented of her crimes and repudiated them, when she has satis- 
fied the world of her sincerity, when she has restored the dam- 
age done, then will be time enough for us to strike hands with 
her and reopen the confidences of friendship. 

In short, the situation as it stands appeals to our moral 
sense in such fashion as to make us feel that for this tinie, at 
least, in the history of the world, might and right are upon 
the same side. The war was pitched upon a spiritual plane, 
and its results are also spiritual and such as to give to our 
inmost convictions absolute rest. It is this very agreement 
between our moral convictions and the decision won by our 
armies which must furnish us with lasting satisfaction, and 
cause us to thank God that He has not left future events to 
justify our principles while we ourselves have been defeated. 
This has not always been the experience of men. Frequently 
we have been called upon to believe, but now we have seen 
and know that truth is mighty and does prevail. 

The days that are upon us now with the coming of peace 
are pregnant with possibilities the like of which the world 
"has rarely faced. We seem/ to be living at one of history's 
crucial points. The very clarity of the issues and definiteness 
of the results of the war are enough to convince us that thLs 
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war is no isolated event. It has been but tbe stormy period 
of beginnings of a new order of things. If we have feared 
for the foundations of our civilization, we should rejoice that 
they have been swept bare, that the faults have been revealed 
and, let us hope, ranoved. Whatever of change is demanded 
let us face with high courage. Let us not attempt to confine 
again the new wine within the old vessels. New weapons have 
been placed in our hands. The friends of righteousness have 
great cause to rejoice because of the things which have held 
under the storm. We are ready to face the issues of the 
present and the future with a new confidence ; for whatever 
difficulties may arise, we are sure that we shall be able to pro- 
ceed upon the assumption of universal agreement upon the 
things which do now remain. 
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FOUR EEVOLUTIONS AND VIRGINIA EDUCATION 
By a. J. Morrison 

Nicholas Ferrar, at the tender age of thirteen, was entered 
in 1606 as pensioner of Clare Hall, Cambridge. He remained 
at the University seven years, for trivinm and quadrivium, 
or whatever the equivalents were at the time. During the 
interval Captain John Smith, very little of a school man (his 
school books cast off in his thirteenth year), had contrived 
to establish the Colony of Virginia in America, in the face 
of famine, disease, ineptitudes, and the red man. Five years 
then, 1613 to 1618, the young Nicholas Ferrar spent agree- 
ably on the continent of Europe, conversing in Latin with em- 
inent scholars and in attendance upon prelections in Latin 
at Padua and elsewhere. Coming home to London, to his 
father's house in Sythe Lane, — where the London Virginia 
Company had been meeting in the great parlor, since 1606, — 
Nicholas Ferrar was active in the interests of the Virginia 
Company until the dissolution of that '* seminary to a sedi- 
tious parliment." His father, old Mr. Ferrar, great mer- 
chant and wise man, dying in 1620, left by will a handsome 
bequest to the College in Virginia, **to be paid when the said 
college is erected, and to ten of the infidels' children there 
placed to be educated in Christian religion and civility." The 
massacre by the infidels in 1622 made academic works in and 
for Virginia very little conspicuous for many years. 

From incidents in the life of Nicholas Ferrar a commen- 
tary may be not inaptly drawn as touching the conditions 
of education in Virginia from the founding well on towards 
1689. In 1606, when Nicholas Ferrar, aetat. 13, went up to 
Cambridge, the region known as Virginia was both a legal 
fact and still dimly a Utopia. The London Company, in 
April, 1606, could imagine anything of and for Virginia. 
And even after a dozen years of hard beginnings the first 
parliament general of Virginia could in August, 1619, fancy 
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that towardly Indian boys in wit and graces of nature might 
be brought up in borough and plantation schools to the first 
elements of literature, so as to be fitted for the University 
of Henrico, intended for them and the sons of planters. Nich- 
olas Ferrar, home from Padua in 1618, may have deemed it 
possible that before many years he might go out to Virginia 
and there find in the University of Henrico Indian boys bred 
to the Roman classics as well as planters' sons able to speak 
the Latin. How could there be college or university under the 
Stuarts, James or Charles, without the Latin as the basis and 
the medium? Then came 1622, and people said in and of 
Virginia — ^how are we to convert these infidels to Latin or to 
English for that matter, to a civil course of life or to our re- 
ligion? The times were hard: the colony codes were strict. 
Clearing land was difficult, and the more land was cleared, 
the less tractable the red man was. It was one polity against 
another — ^the Indians fixing their towns where they pleased 
(for awhile) and growing a little tobacco for amusement, and 
the English planting for a permanency and making tobacco a 
business. What place was there for Latin, and how have a 
college without the Latin? And then came 1625 and rum- 
blings of a civil war. There was a plenty to think about, 
bother over, and do in Virginia, although the classics had no 
foundation : so much to do that the Royal African Company 
(of even date with Henrico College), and the brisk Dutch 
traders found business in the bringing in of working hands 
to Virginia. The harmony of our affairs is such that for 
near a hundred and fifty years after Bacon *s Organum, the 
Royal African Company must be regarded as one of the chief 
educational institutions designed for the New Atlantis. In 
brief, the facts of life in Virginia before 1689 were facts to 
be expected of the vigorous English in the plantation trade: 
industrial enterprise, square dealing, much sound piety, and 
very little classical learning. Like that well dispased Haps- 
burg emperor long ago, the governors of Virginia desired to 
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see loyal subjects, not idle and not with much baggage of 
ideas. What Governor Berkeley said in 1651 was true: 

"CJonsider how happy you are and have been, how the gates of 
wealth and honour are shut on no man, and that there Is not here 
an arbitrary hand that dares to touch the substance of either rich 
or poor. What is it can be hoped for in a change that we have not 
already? Is it liberty? The sun looks not on a people more free 
than we are from all oppression. Is it wealth? Hundreds of ex- 
amples show us that industry and thrift in a short time may bring 
us to as high a degree of It as the country and our conditions are 
yet capable of.*' 

As regards indigenous learning, the governor said twenty 
years later, and strictly by his theory of good colony man- 
agement, **We have no free schools nor printing, thank God." 
So also Attorney General Seymour of that period spoke of 
consignments of tobacco and souls. Jocularly he meant : Go 
to — what is a colony for but exports? A ghastly pleasantry, 
a silly theory which had to be brought home to the long 
continuing authors in the most disagreeable way. Even Nich- 
olas Ferrar, man of God, may have considered Virginia as a 
field for tobacco, missionary endeavor among the infidels, and 
a limited society of Latin school men. 

Nicholas Ferrar stood for church and king, patristic and 
classical learning. Virginia stood for church and king a 
good deal and for many years. Nor can it be denied that for 
much of the seventeenth century Virginia could not well 
suffer from the old ideas of monarchy. It was a beautiful 
theory with ancient enough precedent behind it, that of a 
monarch bidding to his councils the wise, strong, and good 
among his subjects. And if a colony was to be established, 
authority constituted by the principle would look after every 
permitted interest of the colony, the wisdom of commerce 
largely prescribing the interests. Beautiful: but there are 
so many people in the world and the printing press had been 
working for some time even by the middle of the seventeenth 
century. All sorts and conditions of people, with the printed 
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word reaching them surprisingly often, that in itself is 
enough to account for many of our changed phenomena since 
the Revolution of 1688. Superadd the British liking for 
elbow room in matters of government, and the stand against 
the Crown in the Civil War, the determination in 1688 to 
delimit the Crown, these wholesome signs of a modern Eng- 
land appear as if in ordered sequence. What had education 
to do with all that? Everything, for lettered and unlettered 
England came up to the eighteenth century educated out of 
the old-fashioned ideas of monarchy. And what part had 
Virginia in all that? As much as could be expected from 
the periphery of England. Governor Berkeley represented 
the House of Stuart. lie went down with the monarch, but, 
on the periphery, by civil procedure: reappeared with the 
monarch at the Restoration: and lived to see his authority 
as representative of the House of Stuart made extremely 
light of. The education of the colony w^as now for the gov- 
ernor, now against the governor, and there is no telling how 
the governor might have fared if there had been free schools 
and printing in Virginia. Doubtless the governor did not 
understand, desired to see no innovations in his time, like 
George III. If so, he had his wish on the whole. At least 
education in Virginia, lettered and unlettered, was under the 
last Stuart, much as it had been under the first — no founda- 
tion; every man doing in that regard what seemed best to 
him, and the circumstances unfavorable for book learning. 
The colony had not languished under the Stuarts, and can 
never forget the House of Stuart. Virginia must believe 
that it has outgrown those modes of its first youth, but it is 
plain to any lettered man that the character given the col- 
ony under the House of Stuart has been persistent. How- 
ever, if the fathers have eaten sour grapes, the children are 
certainly not enjoined to burn down the mansion. 

With the Revolution of 1G88, and January, 1689, came 
freshened notions of liberty and property, and new declara- 
tions on the part of the English, regardini^* their general 
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rights in governmental matters. A parliament the English hai 
long had. Latterly their parliament had come to be more of 
a tool than they cared to see it. England had for some 
time been withdrawn from ecclesiastical obedience to 
Rome; yet the last Stuarts had seemed too neglectful of 
the Protestant religion. So with 1689 the English stipulated 
precisely for a free parliament to govern them, and the Prot- 
estant religion to be their guide without any shadow of djnias- 
tic turning. After many years of experimentation with the 
Constitution, the way was cleared apparently for a more lib- 
eral party in England and the English dominions. At least 
the way was open in Virginia for something definite in the 
item of education; for the work of an establishment looking 
to education. In 1660, upon the Restoration in Virginia, the 
House of Burgesses had moved that **for the advance of 
learning, education of youth, supply of the ministry, and 
promotion of piety, there be land taken upon purchases for 
a college and free school, and hoiLseing erected thereon for 
the entertainment of students and schoUers. * ' The drudgery 
of a Virginia life (some notion of which we get from memo- 
randa of that centurjO was still of a sort to bring to nothing 
these Resolutions of 1660. It was as if the Virginians of 1619, 
with the best intentions for founding an educated family, 
were by change and chance prevented of the settled effort 
until the fathers had become old interred grandsirs upon the 
Revolution of 1689, as if three generations of the first Vir- 
ginia were necessary to work out the ground so that an insti- 
tution for learning should have standing room. The fath- 
ers proposed in 1619, the sons proposed in 1660, the grand- 
sons were enabled to dispose in 1689. Dr. Bancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was a non-juror. Tillottson followed 
him in April, 1691, and in May, 1691, the General Assembly 
of Virginia appointed James Blair to go to England and 
solicit funds for a college. Here was settled effort for en- 
dowment, a prerequisite in such business, notwithstanding 
tenets as to learning for the sake of it, and a skilled man and 
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his pupil at either end of a log. The time, of course, was 
now fit for the attempt. Compton, Bishop of London, and 
colony diocesan, was perturbed about religion in trans-at- 
lantic parts, under the last Stuarts : he sent James Blair out 
to Virginia to be a missionary, and in the critical, glorious 
year, 1689, made Blair his Commissary or deputy for Vir- 
ginia. James Blair, a Scotchman, looked about him in Vir- 
ginia, and came to the opinion that education should be estab- 
lished in the colony. He got men of power there interested 
in his ideas, and in himself as a fervid and practical person, 
and they appointed him to go to England on the business. 
Nicholson was governor then, an irascible man (bred a soldier 
like the Bishop of London), who was strong for church and 
state under the new order of 1689. With Nicholson, James 
Blair found he could work to the advantagement of his ideas 
for an endowed college. The Bishop of London, Commissary 
Blair, and Governor Nicholson were, as such things go, the 
founders of the first college in Virginia — the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. Writing to Nicholson in December of 1689, 
James Blair mentioned the difficulty of finding masters will- 
ing to leave England — **I can't persuade any of the eminent 
experienced masters to go over.'' Then the Commissary 
broached the subject of a president for the college — **one 
thing that was forgot in my instructions." He was now 
convinced, he said, that a president should be provided; the 
Bishop of London thought so, and other bishops as well ; for 
it might so happen that the ** masters and ushers should 
want as much to be inspected as the scholars themselves," 
for example, in shortening the time of learning Latin: 
** which might be as well taught in four years as in seven 
if the masters pleased." Mr. Blair thought also that if some 
fit person, resident in Virginia, should be chosen to the office 
of president, £50 for transportation might be saved. And 
then said Mr. Blair, coming out with it : 

*'Tho* I never sought a place in my whole life time, I could find in 
my heart to seek this, heing well assured that the* (if we could per- 
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suade them to go to Virginia) there are many men in England 
much fitter for it upon the account of learning, prudence, and 
authority, yet perhaps there is none to be found that hath a greater 
zeal for the country or that is more concerned in point of honor to 
see this work prosper than I am. But I am afraid my zeal carries 
me beyond the bounds of discretion. I could now dash all this out 
again, only that I remember I am writing to a person that will 
make no bad use of what I say, and will let it live or dye accord- 
ing as he finds it may be an help or an impediment to that excellent 
work we are carrying on." 

Mr. Blair kept to the point. He was a Scotchman of practi- 
cal parts, had had to learn England himself, and was sure 
that the English method with colleges could not be usefully « 
employed in Virginia. ** In Virginia, where we can't expect so 
much revenue as would be necessary for founding of fellow- 
ships, it will bo absolutely necessary that the professors go 
another way to work. Besides their readings or lectures, the 
Virginia professors must teach and be tutors themselves.'* 
Mr. Blair was constrained to take that for another reason why 
no English university man could fill the office of president of 
the proposed college — such a man ** being accustomed to a 
much more easy and idle way would never bear it, and would 
not at all be fit for such a small college as ours will be." So 
James Blair solved the problem. The college education possi- 
ble in Virginia was the Scotch education and James Blair 
(soon to be Doctor Blair, etc., etc.) was the man to inaugurate 
in Virginia the Scotch education long to persist. This was 
before the Union. Such is the harmony of our affairs that 
when Doctor Blair became settled again *in that poor country' 
as he called Virginia (writing from London), he soon found 
that his college and himself were to have difficult and can- 
tankerous enemies. He was now a person of more conse- 
quence ; his establishment was to take up revenues that others 
had been willing to receive — ^hence plausibly molestation from 
governor and councillors. Besides, Doctor Blair was a Scotch- 
man, declared himself to be a Scotchman. Soon after his re- 
turn to Virginia the doctor was wearing the dignities of com- 
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missary, president of the chartered college, and councillor. 
Because he was a Scotchman the council ruled him out of 
their deliberations, and were for a while (before the Union) 
bustained by government. Because the site of the college was 
fixed at the Middle Plantation, the chartered town of Wil- 
liamsburg, there was much dissatisfaction, and subscriptions 
were cancelled. Because — ^but why recite the disagreeable 
parts of any minor history ? The record lies open — ^the irasci- 
ble Nicholson at first for, then vehemently against Blair, the 
whole man — Inglis, the grammar master against President 
Blair, — divers of the clergy against Commissary Blair — ^mem- 
bers of the council against Councillor Blair — and Doctor Blair 
against the field. It is enough to know that James Blair 
worked for a college in Virginia, set it going, and lived to see 
it founded as per charter, 4 William and Mary, **to the end 
that the Church of Virginia might be furnished with a semi- 
nary of ministers of the gospel, that the youth of Virginia 
might be piously educated in good letters and manners, and 
the Christian faith be propagated among the western Indians 
to the glory of Almighty God*': the foundation complete to 
be a certain place of universal study or perpetual college of 
divinity, philosophy, languages, and other good arts and 
sciences, consisting of one president, six masters or professors, 
and a hundred students, more or less. By 1729 the founda- 
tion was complete, and the College of William and Mary with 
its lands, manors, tenements, rents, services, rectories, annui- 
ties, pensions, and advowsons of churches was transferred as 
per charter by the trustees to the President and Masters. 
The college had been somewhat a paper institution for several 
years after the granting of its charter in 1693, only a gram- 
mar school having been maintained **for the immediate edu- 
cation of the youth of the colony in the Latin and Greek 
tongues until the college should be actually founded.'' Then, 
near beginning as a college, the fair building erected by 
Wren's plan had been burned in the year 1705. Colonel 
Spotswood, Lieutenant Governor, and Doctor Blair (although 
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quite at odds) had rebuilt by 1719. In 1729 the transfer 
from the trustees could lawfully be made to the President 
and six Masters, viz., four Professors of Divinity and Philoso- 
phy, a grammar master, and an Indian school master. Doctor 
Blair died April 18, 1743, still President of the College, Com- 
missary, and Councillor. 

April 13, 1743, Thomas Jefferson was bom, in the up coun- 
try of Virginia — the Goochland country, new grounds taken 
up north from James River towards the mountains. Since 
the settling of James Blair in Virginia and the bringing in 
of King William, under a liberalized constitution of English 
government, the life of the colony had taken on new aspects. 
Virginia by the Union in 1707 assumed character as a part 
of Great Britain. Glasgow in North Britain, examining the 
opportunities of 1707 in the colony trade, chose tobacco 
especially. The Virginia trade fell more and more into the 
hands of Glasgow men; their factors were in all the rivers, 
and moved on up country as land was cleared. With 1707 
th^ importation of blacks was much increased; for if the 
tobacco trade was to be pushed, hands must be had for the 
new grounds. The weistward movement in Virginia was 
brisk after the Union, and very soon the vague empire of 
France over the mountains — so many moons by the trading 
path — became an item of disquiet to the frontier tobacco 
grounds and even to the Tidewater shires. Then the House 
of Brunswick implicated Virginia still more with the Scots: 
Scotchmen were preferred as resident governors, and that 
tneant that resident governors preferred Scotchmen. Under 
the second George conspicuously, what with the posture of 
affairs in Ulster, and the invitations of the frontier, Scotland 
through the north of Ireland sent thousands to Virginia — 
settlers welcome enough at a time of mounting alarm from the 
growth of French trade and influence in the west. The free 
port of Philadelphia had chief invoice of the Ulster Scots: 
in that region they showed their polity first, founding their 
schools, and their college of Nassau Hall before the middle 
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of the century. Thence the Scotch polity of church and school 
and tough energy reached Virginia. The Pennsylvania and 
Jersey Scots sent out missionaries to their fellows in the 
back parts of Vii^nia: these began their schools at once. 
Western Virginia looked a good deal to Philadelphia, not to 
London, for its book of church order. Much of western Vir- 
ginia traded north towards Philadelphia. Nassau Hall early 
became a source of supply for tutors here and there about 
Virginia. Naturally young men of Virginia commenced 
studies at Princeton — ^their parents looking north and 
askance from London in business and other affairs. Prinpeton 
men were among them preaching and teaching according to a 
polity not much due to the establishment at London. So 
James Madison, of the west in Virginia, was introduced to 
the world of Latin books by a Princeton man: and Thomas 
Jefferson, of the w^t in Virginia, grew up with a people 
many of whom were Ulster Scots. Both Madison and Jeffer- 
son were well rooted in the older Virginia. The middle of the 
century past, such had been the changes in the colony and its 
neighbors that the elder Madison could and would send his 
boy north towards Philadelphia to college among the dis- 
senters from the London establishment. The elder Jefferson 
kept to the tradition made possible by James Blair, and sent 
his boy down to the College of William and Mary, seminary 
of the Anglican rule. The young Thomas Jefferson's tutor 
at his home up the country had been a man of brains, James 
Maury, graduate of the College of William and Mary under 
Doctor Blair. And Jefferson said of his college days, **Whai 
probably fixed the destinies of my life was that Dr. William 
Small of Scotland, was then professor of mathematics, a man 
•profound in most of the useful branches of science, with a 
"happy talent of communication." James Blair's College of 
William and Mary was designed for the promotion of learn- 
ing and virtue. During many years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the institution had been doing college work: and the 
' eighteenth century two-thirds gone, the institution was 
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stronger as a seat of learning and virtue under the Anglican 
establishment than it had ever been. Then revolution, recon- 
struction, destruction, construction — James Maury, trained 
under Doctor Blair, and William Small, professor in Doctor 
Blair's college, trained Jefferson, who was to set aside Doctor 
Blair's work. 

The eighteenth century, then, grew from start towards finish 
in Virginia, showing a steadily progressive diversification in 
lettered and unlettered education. The seventeenth century 
had made and left the colony almost wholly English, with 
respect to its patently influential inhabitants. Three-quarters 
of the eightenth century brought the colony up to the status 
of a British community, with a tincture of the South French, 
and, on the fat grass lands of the west, practical farming 
South Germans. The French fell in a good deal with the 
establishment. The Germans were separatists, but have been 
good Americans from the first. It was, in short, a British 
community, outpost of the Whig Britain of the first Georges, 
looking after good business, and healthily able to take care 
of foreign elements under the establishment. The establish- 
ment, with no lack of prejudices, was commonsense enough to 
give play to diversification. In 1670 Sir William Berkeley 
reported to London that in the forty-eight parishes of Vir- 
ginia the same course was pursued as in, England out of 
towns, eveiy man according to his ability getting instruction 
for his children. In 1724 partial reports made by the clergy 
to the Bishop of London showed no particular change except 
that a college was then in operation. Five years later, Wil- 
liam and Mary was on a full foundation. 1729 was some- 
thing of a critical year in Virginia and among its neighbors. 
Durin<2: little more than a century of the establishment the 
colony had been schooling itself according to its abilities. At 
times a minister of the church would teach boys of the parish, 
at times an indentured servant with credentials of literature. 
Now' and then a family tutor would be brought in from Eng- 
land. Parents were often capable of grounding their own boys. 
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'Often boys were sent home to England for schooling. By 
1729 the choice was finally wider: the colony had its college. 
Then, increasingly under George II the colony and its neigh- 
bors entered upon a new life and necessarily another educa- 
tion. With the middle of the century the Academy of Phila- 
delphia was well established, and the College of Nassau Hail 
in that region of Orangemen. Scots ministers came to sup- 
ply their woods churches in Virginia and the schools within 
the bounds of those Scots congregations. Another quarter 
century, and the Scots inhabitants of Virginia would be 
founding their own colleges — ^Liberty Hall (Washington and 
Lee) in the west, and Hampden Sidney south of the James 
River. It was Presbytery that gave the impetus to these col- 
leges, the second and the third in Virginia. Presbytery had 
been in the colony thirty years and more, had grown with the 
growing discontents under the establishment — had been 
schooling everywhere fixed to the end **that all church estab- 
lishments might be pulled down and every tax upon con- 
science and private judgment abolished." Despite of much 
to the contrary, at home and in the colonies, the spirit of the 
English constitution had been working fast in the colonies 
since the middle of the century. **It is the spirit of the 
English constitution," said Burke at the time, ** which per- 
vades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of the 
empire even down to the minutest member." The year 1775, 
therefore, saw old English Virginians of the school of William 
and Mary ; Philadelphia Virginians like James Madison ; new 
Scots Virginians, in or out of Presbytery; solid farming 
South German Virginians; French Virginians; the va;st ma- 
jority of all the influential Virginians aligned for the stern 
interpretation of the right English constitution. 

The constitution we celebrate assumed form from the old ob- 
jections of the English to any radical disestablishment. Even 
in 1779, in the midst of military revolution, it was not clear to 
Thomas Jefferson how far disestablishment should go. Jeffer- 
son had not then been in Europe, and was still a little dazzled 
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by the European tradition. It «was comparatively a simple 
matter to declare independence of the House of Brunswick 
and its new Tory friends, involving the putting down of the 
King's Council (or Board of Trade's Council) in Virginia. 
But how were colonial institutions to be disestablished? A 
slow business it proved to be with certain of them. The Col- 
lege of William and Mary had not only been established by 
the Crown and endowed by the Crown, but had been estab- 
lished by the colonial legislature and endowed by it as wdl. 
The institution was thoroughly a national one, as ** national" 
was construed before and even after the Union of 1789. The 
college held the oflSce of Surveyor General of Virginia and 
had regularly been returning under its charter a member 
to the House of Burgesses. What should be done with the 
institution now ? Mr. Jefferson and his friends of the Board 
of Visitors took hold olf the institution in 1779. They re- 
spected the form of its charter, pr^cribing six professorships, 
but they changed the nature of the professorships. They 
abolished the two schools for Divinity, and dismissed Latin 
and Greek to the grammar school, where those disciplines had 
been lodged at the first. For the Indian school, on the 
philosopher Boyle's foundation, it was proposed to substitute 
a statistical missionary among the Indian tribes, to instruct in 
religion and tabulate manners and customs. Mr. Jefferson's 
modernizations gave the college a professor for Law and 
Police, a professor for Anatomy and Medicine, and a school 
of Modem Languages. Natural Philosophy was attached to 
the chair of Mathematics; the Law of Nature and Nations 
and the Fine Arts to the Chair of Moral Philosophy. By the 
plan, William and Mary was to have before long every de- 
partment usual in the universities of Europe, with one addi- 
tional devoted to the ancient languages and literatures of the 
north of Europe. The college was left undisturbed in its 
office of Surveyor General of Virginia and was besides to 
superintend a system of general education proposed for the 
state. This was all very beautiful, rather a reminder of the 
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old Uptopian days of 1619. As a matter of fact the revolu- 
tion which gave William and Mary the title of university 
(statute of 1784) and somewhat the character, absolutely dis- 
established and almost nullified William and Mary. 

It was significant how active the people at large of the 
colony showed themselves in the matter of regular schools 
immediately upon setting up their state. It became nothing 
unusual for communities to get their own legislature to grant 
incorporation for community schools. Thirty or more schools, 
some of them very good schools, were incorporated during the 
quarter century to 1802, when Ohio got its state papers 
and the old glebe lands of Virginia were secularized. The 
State of Virginia had actually recognized the freedom of 
religion in 1786 — **an entire and everlasting freedom from 
every species of ecclesiastical domination," so a Scots peti- 
tioner on the subject hoped. But before 1786 it was quite 
possible for any Protestant body to secure a charter for its 
school, if only there was nothing said about the programmes 
of the sect. Schools of the chief Protestant sects were in- 
corporated up and. down the state, and east and west. Re- 
ligion, as Madison argued, had become exempt from the cog- 
nizance of the state. A writer signing himself Philoma- 
thes mentioned in the Virginia Gazette, 1786, the number of 
grammar schools in the state — **a hive of them from Alex- 
andria south.'' Philomathes also boasted of the University 
of William and Mary: **Is there a seminary in the whole 
Union so generously endowed? Is there one which has abler 
professors? It rests with ourselves to make it extensively 
useful and great." But the state had already denied Wil- 
liam and Mary representation in its legislature, and had cut 
off the imposts granted the college by the House of Bur- 
gesses and the Council. A year after 1786 the state went 
farther and curtailed the fees of William and Mary as Sur- 
veyor General.^ The foreign revenues of William and Mary 



* Not until 1819, upon the establishment of the University of Vir- 
ginia, was the University of William and Mary dropped entirely 
by the state, its surveyor's fees being then wholly withdrawn. 
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had been lost in the Revolution. The corporation was called 
a university, but the ** University of William and Mary/' 
in fact a close church organization. And in 1790 the fine drawn 
case of Bracken vs. Wm. and Mary Coll. {3 CalVs Reports, 
495-514), established the legal character of the institution as 
private, ** completely eleemosynary," in the words of John 
Marshall. In other words, the state, now alive and interested 
in many things, was not interested in William and Mary in 
any such way as to cause that old national institution to be 
cherished as the University of the State. 

Dr. Bracken's attorney said the ancient foundation might 
now be erected into a Turkish mosque if the visitors pleased, 
the charter having been quite subverted. William and 
Mary, in the revolution of things, had been allowed and en- 
couraged to disestablish itself; the institution had taken its 
place as one of a number of institutions in the state held as 
equal before the law. Disestablishment had been politely 
worked by maneuvre. The point seems to have been that 
the nineteenth century was in the looming, and the state 
could show a number of pretty solid schools, many of them 
due altogether to the Revolution. 

The nineteenth century came in, and was to be established 
in the state. The minutiae of the process are familiar for 
part of the way, Thomas Jefferson's work being well known. 
Soon after the capitulation of Yorktown, Mr. Jefferson said : 

"From the conclusion of this war we shall be going down hill. 
It will not then be necessary to resort every moment to the people 
for support. They will be forgotten, therefore, and their rights 
disregarded. They will forget themselves, but in the sole faculty 
of making money, and will never think of uniting to effect a due 
respect for their rights. The shackles therefore which shall not 
be knocked off at the conclusion of this war will remain on us 
long." [2Vofe« on Virginia, §17.] 

Unquestionably there was a falling off in virtue after the 
Revolution. The forms of discipline changing, time was re- 
quired for the phenomena of society to make a showing in 
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aocordance with the new, higher principles of liberty. In 
1779, Thomas Jefferson thought a good deal might be done 
by working on certain of the old bases of society within the 
state. Time went on, the West became more and more im- 
portant, and it was clear that very little could be effected by 
working on those old bases. In the first place, where was the 
will to do? In 1779, among the shackles to be knocked off, 
Jefferson regarded the popularity of ignorance as one of the 
most grievous — ^his plan, then, was for the illumination of 
the minds of the people by a system of public education, the 
ancient foundation of William and Mary to be the sound 
head of the system. It was not until 1796 that any such en- 
actment issued from the legislature (but with William and 
Mary quite out of the scheme) ; and, in keeping with British 
opinion at the time, hardly anything came of the Act of 1796 
to establish Public Schools in Virginia. Very few people 
wanted any such establishment. There was no sufficient will 
in the case. What people wanted was to be left free to go 
their own way about education. That was their inheritance 
under the old establishment. They had now confirmed them- 
selves in liberty, and meant to follow their own lines of vol- 
untary enterprise, in education as in all else. Mr. Jefferson 
stood by, in high place abroad and at home, and made occa- 
sional note of what was going on in the state of Virginia. 
There was obviously plenty of intelligence all through the 
state, lettered and unlettered. In county after county people 
who knew the importance of some book learning continued 
setting up their community schools. Annals of politics and 
industry in the great West and Southwest of the time, give 
proof in so far of what education was in Virginia during the 
fifty years after 1776. But the proportion of illiteracy in the 
state was disquieting on analysis. The nineteenth century 
and the new principles of liberty could not be content with 
the showing. And nobody capable of examining the facts 
could help being anxious at the outlook from the African 
population. The blacks were there, of good natural endow- 
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ment and no slight rudimentary training. What should be 
the philosophy in their regard? Mr. Jefferson's philosophy 
on that subject had been nervously agnostic at one time. 
Now, with the nineteenth century, apparently it was his idea 
that if you educated the white man to scrutinize liberty, the 
black man would have a fair chance. The new principles 
of liberty were immensely difficult of ap(plication. How ed- 
ucate the white man in the state to better advantage? The 
state had no university, no system of primary instruction. 
The three colleges of the state were not what the era could 
hold efficient. Perhaps the method of the Virginia colleges 
then was unduly Scotch with a sea change : much Latin, little 
Greek, not much else, and no particular scholarship. The 
three Virginia colleges had not prospered after the Revolu- 
tion. William and Mary was more of a college than the 
others. But William and Mary had been hard hit, and the 
others had not found themselves to much purpose. A good 
many of the better schools of the state were as widely and 
near as deeply useful as the colleges. The state was supply- 
ing its schools with indigenous teachers very scantly. Teach- 
ers drifted in from Scotland, New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey. This was somewhat the status of the 
year 1816 in the state. 

Thomas Jefferson was no demi-god, but a well intentioned 
philosopher of perseverance, whose mind dwelt continually 
upon the data of government. It was his belief that republi- 
can government was feasible. He wished to see that form of 
government in America not reduced to a minimum, but stead- 
ily more true to a rational ideal. His fellow- American, Dr. 
Franklin, flouted the word ** rational'' as a political adjective, 
and not unreasonably on the merits of many cases. Jefferson 
knew something of the world also, and held to his belief that 
a statesman could work rationally and with result, for the 
good of the state; that the people were the state and no 
inferior material. In 1816 Mr. Jefferson, having ten years 
more to live in the world he had appraised, was looking hard 
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at the state of Vii^inia. Another war was over, a new na- 
tionalism had set in. Thomas Jefferson was not a man after 
the pattern of Nicholas Ferrar. But he and some of his next 
friends had seen Padua and were greatly interested in Vir- 
ginia. They knew that the region was capable of more than 
it had yet achieved, had a future albeit seriously compro- 
mised by existent conditions, the state they knew needed a 
surer basis of education. Year in, year out, the methods of 
formal schooling in the state had grown alarmingly out- 
worn. There was slump in the old education, and very little 
that was both new and worthy in education was making its 
appearance. A continuance of those habits would fix upon 
the commonwealth more fatal habits. Practical reform was 
a necessity. The region, magnificent in itself, was sparsely 
peopled and greatly dreaded taxes. Everything could not be 
done at once, although it must be said that reform in Vir- 
ginia was rather the vogue in 1816. A State Board of Public 
Works (internal improvements, transportation, etc.) was set 
up then. The American Colonization Society, a Virginia 
company, was organized in that year, for the purpose of send- 
ing to Liberia all freedmen who would go. There was mani- 
fest a quickened interest in religion and in school education. 
A few years before 1816 the state had made provision for a 
Literary Fund, moneys arising from escheats, penalties, and 
fines. In 1816 this fimd was greatly increased by the turning 
in to the state on the part of the Federal government of 
credits advanced during the late war. Reformers a trifle 
Utopian thought the time had come for establishing education 
in the state by an extensive plan covering primary schools, 
secondary schools, colleges for boys and for girls, and a uni- 
versity. Mr. Jefferson and his friends thought it was practi- 
cal reform that was imperative, that if a great deal was at- 
tempted very little might be done. By infinite pains of nego- 
tiation and maneuvre, Mr. Jefferson and his friends induced 
the state to apply the income of its Literary Fund to the 
maintenance of a nineteenth century university, and to grants 
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in aid of the education of **poor children," in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. The theory was that the state would 
gain more by a university than by going in for general edu- 
cation with insufficient means, and public opinion inadequate 
to the task. February, 1818, was the date of this effective 
statute for public schooling, not public schools. January, 
1819, the bill was passed, establishing a university in Vir- 
ginia — in the now central up-country of Albemarle, quite 
away from the old tidewater shires and the University of 
William and Mary, but still within the limits of the ancient 
Henrico. 

January 25, 1819 — a centenary to be observed, as centen- 
aries go. The first republic in America was establishing in 
itself the nineteenth century, in accordance (as the circum- 
stances were) with freshened British principles of liberty. 
It is hardly an unmixed blessing to be first in anything. Ent- 
hehren sollst du, no matter what the dispensations, pri'valeges, 
and priorities. Being first in British America entailed upon 
the state of Virginia special and perplexing responsibilities. 
It is no apology for Virginia to ask attention to the fact that 
its political enlightenment was contrived much on a plane with 
the political enlightenment of Great Britain, its parent. Cer- 
tainly in the matter of the state's care for schooling the 
parallel is rather clear. In 1818 was instituted Lord Broug- 
ham's Parliamentary inquiry into the public, or endowed, 
schools of Great Britain — a very disconcerting inquiry that 
led the way gradually past the Reform Bill of 1832, to the 
Elementary School Board Act of 1870. Prom 1818 to 1870, 
in the greater pai-t of Britain, opinion was slowly set against 
the old custom of every man's getting instruction for his 
children according to his desires and ability. During the 
interval, as in Great Britain so in Virginia, had you the 
desire and the ability your children might be educated 
all the way from the first R through the University. 
Voluntary enterprise was not inactive for education in 
these two British communities. In Virginia, founding 
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of the new university of high scholarship greatly stimu- 
lated education. Thoroughly trained men began to be 
sent out, not only to take hold of the schools of Vir- 
ginia, but to go into all the South and teach thoroughly. 
The old colleges of the state were shaken up. Several new 
colleges, theological schools, a crack military school, excellent 
unvocational girls' schools were established. Especially in 
the early 40*8 educational questions were discussed in the 
state with vehemence and point. In 1857 the University 
enrolled three hundred and thirty-three students drawn from 
the state, and as many more coming from other states, chiefly 
to the South and the Southwest. In that year, and up to 
the Great Civil War, all the colleges and excellent schools of 
the state were full. The Visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia said a few years before the war that the university had 
bettered throughout the educational system of the state **and 
without the cumbrous machinery of public patronage and 
control." As regards public schooling, the method (after the 
order of the English in 1833) had been one of voluntary en- 
terprise with state grants. At the time of the Virginia Re- 
form Convention of 1830, legislative action was directed to- 
wards the further encouragement of voluntary enterprise in 
common schooling. Additional legislation of the sort was 
brought about in 1846, as in Great Britain, in part the 
result of Victor Cousin's discovery of Prussia in 1830. But 
until 1870 the state adhered to the British method of grants 
to any school educating ''poor children." That system, how- 
ever (at its best still far short of the mark), was taking care 
of more and more children every year. There were explo- 
sions in 1860, and the nineteenth century as established in 
Virginia was sorely checked. One of the Africans in the 
Reconstruction (called Carpetbag) Convention of 1869 
frankly admitted that he was **new to de issues of de day." 
In 1870 a system of public schools was introduced — not more 
the outcome of the war than of the sober second thought of 
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the state. William H. Riififner,^ (of Swiss-Scots ancestry;, 
the first State Superintendent of Schools, was the son of a 
Western Virginian, who had said thirty years before 1870: 
*'Our public schools must be good. They must be emphatic- 
ally the college for the people. If they are not good enough 
for the rich, they will not be fit for the poor.'' Thomas Jef- 
ferson, author of the Declaration of American Independence, 
of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father 
of the University of Virginia, had written down a century 
earlier: 

"Every government degenerates when trusted to the rulers of 
the people alone. The people themselves therefore are its only 
safe depositories. And to render them safe their minds must be 
informed to a certain degree. This indeed is not all that is nec- 
essary, though it be essentially necessary. An amendment of 
our constitution must here come in aid of the public education. 
The influence over government must be shared among all the 
people." 

The other day a Western man put in this way: **We cannot 
make the world safe for democracy. Nor can we make the 
world safe through democracy. It is a question of a type of 
democratic republic safe for and under a leadership conse- 
crated to the people.'* — All this may be true. What we know 
is that this present time of horix)r, and we hope good omen, is 
no time for phrase-making apart from the facts. We have 
rights, of course. Let us insist upon them, but first look most 
carefully to our plain duties. May our education be so de- 
vised as to help us on to something like a tranquil and whole- 
some state. 



"It is a curious fact that James Blair, born in the time of the 
Lord Protector Cromwell, might have seen Thomas Jefferson, 
the infant, and that Jefferson died a year after Superintendent 
Ruffner was bom. These men's lives were almoet continuous 
from 1666 to 1908. 
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THE FRENCH CANADIAN AND CONSCRIPTION 
By Albert Edmund Trombly 

There have been innumerable conjectures, most of them 
wide of the mark and unjust, as to why conscription met 
with such strong opposition on the part of the French Cana- 
dian. The case is a bit perplexing, perhaps, but not alto- 
gether impossible to understand. Some persons said: **If 
the French Canadian is not in sympathy with England, he 
surely should be with France"; while others who were mind- 
ful of the century and a half of British rule could not believe 
that the French Canadian population, at least politically, 
had not been thoroughly amalgamated. The truth lies in 
neither direction and must be sought elsewhere. 

It may seem superficial to say that the French Canadian's 
attitude was due to his provincialism ; but the facts are deep- 
rooted and far-reaching, and will easily be seen to be so if 
we examine thpm closely. Let us therefore investigate to dis- 
cover if we can wherein and why this provincialism was re- 
sponsible for the anti-conscription feeling. 

Of the various factors which constitute the provincialism 
in question, the weightiest is religion. Roman Catholicism 
has few such strongholds as French Canada. When Canada 
came under English domination, it was thought in England 
that the French Canadians would soon be converted to Prot- 
estantism; but Catholic they have remained, and Catholic 
they will remain as long as they remain provincial. Whether 
they could have followed in the anti-clerical foot-steps 
of France, had they remained French subjects, is of 
course problematical; but I am inclined to believe that they 
might have. They would not then have been as completely 
isolated as they actually became; and uninterrupted inter- 
course with the mother-country would have kept them abreast 
of French thought and culture. However, they have found 
in their religion, as in their language, a splendid safeguard 
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against English influences, and they have clung to its grate- 
fully and tenaciously. 

Among the early settlers were a few families belonging to 
the petite noblesse; but the colonists, as a whole, were peas- 
ants, and perhaps mostly Normans. Their descendents have, 
in large part, remained peasants. They are the 'kaJ)itants, the 
farmers of today. As is the case with peasants generally, 
their religion is elemental and rather crude. The priest is the 
autocrat of his parish, and a sort of local tribune to whom 
his parishioners turn in time of need. Not only do they go to 
him for spiritual advice, but now he may be called upon to 
settle a dispute over a land boundary and now to interpret 
some official document or other. He is extremely jealous of 
his flock's spiritual welfare, and takes care that their educa- 
tion is in conformity with their religion. He is therefore 
distrustful of books and manages very effectively to communi- 
cate this feeling to his people. He urges upon them the ne- 
cessity for Catholic education for their children, and through- 
out the province of Quebec are Catholic boarding-schools — 
colleges and covents — ^under the direction of various reli- 
gious orders. To these schools the French Canadian is loyal ; 
and each year are sent to them even the boys and girls of 
families which have long lived in the United States. 

The language of the French Canadian, the second factor 
in importance in his provincialism, is an interesting patois. 
It exemplifies what the psychologists caJl ** arrested develop- 
ment." It is very like the French which the early settlers 
took with them from the mother-country. What changes it 
has made are from without rather than from within. In 
many respects it is the French of the Norman peasant of the 
seventeenth century. It has preserved the aspirate h and 
such antiquated words and expressions as aveindre (to get), 
pied-ds-roi (foot-rule), querir (to fetch), and hier au soir 
(last evening) . Then there are words which are more partic- 
ularly Norman, such as quasiment (almost), and itou (also) ; 
words adapted from English like badrer (to annoy) from 
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bother ; Indian words like moccassin and toboggcm; and finally 
words which seem to be pure French Canadianisms, like 
movlin d oovdre (sewing-machine), movMer (to rain), blonde 
(sweetheart), and cavalier (lover). As I have intimated 
above, the French Canadian regards his language as a safe- 
guard and is very slow about taking to English. One 
old gentleman, a professor at Laval University, confided 
to me that the English were trying to undermine the 
language of his people. **They say that our French 
is barbarous," he continued; **what do you think of 
itf I do not know what answer I made, but I am fully 
convinced that the French of the French Canadian is as 
good as, and perhaps even better than that of the peasant 
population in many districts of France. There are many 
Canadians who have lived for more than a generation in the 
United States who have never learned to speak English. The 
tongue which they refused at home, they refuse abroad. This 
is more likely to be true of the women than of the men. The 
latter, because of their occupations, are constantly brought 
into contact with English and must perforce learn it. Not so 
the women who remain at home and manage to get along 
very well with French in their Petit Canada surroundings. 

In his political ideas, as in his religion, the French Cana- 
dian is conservative. His fathers were royalists, of course, 
being subjects of Le Orand Monarque, and he himself has a 
royalist bent, French royalist, to be sure. Moreover, in the 
good old days the monarchy and Catholicism went hand in 
hand; and it is this fact which has really determined his 
political bias. 

Provincialism has a way of attaching its adherents to the 
soil, and at home the French Canadian is perhaps most often 
habitant. He does other things, of course, but is particularly 
fond of the soil and of tilling it. In this country he is more 
likely to work as a millhand or a carpenter. In New England 
where French Canadians are quite numerous they will be 
found in largest numbers in the manufacturing centers. Nat- 
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Tirally, the families which migrate to the United States are 
generally those which have met with little material success in 
the struggle for existence. This does not mean that only 
Undesirables come to us; far from it. It must be said, 
however, that the French Canadian is not as easily adapted 
to his new environment as are immigrants coming to us from 
various European countries. His provincialism resists our 
melting-pot longer than does that of most peoples. In some 
cases the fusion does not take place until the third genera- 
tion. This I believe to be due to his indifference to the edu- 
cational advantages offered him here. 

In character the French Canadian has again remained 
provincial, and more nearly resembles the French peasant 
than the Parisian. He is distrustful, rather obtuse, stubborn, 
and unimaginative. Genial and sluggish, he is only moder- 
ately thrifty and rarely becomes wealthy or otherwise prom- 
inent. Suicide is rare in his community, for he loves life, 
as a healthy animal should, and is rather timid of death. He 
is pretty good proof that happiness does not depend on com- 
plex life nor on the sophistication which we commonly mis- 
take for civilization. 

Such are the French Canadians, the most provincial of 
provincials, a people of the seventeenth century living in 
|he twentieth. And this tjheir unparalleled provincialism 
of religion, language, political sympathies, and manners, 
which makes them not French nor English, but only French 
Ca^Kiduin, is the very factor which has determined their hos- 
tile attitude towards conscription. I have said before that 
they have never become reconciled to English domination. 
How then could they be expected to stand by England in the 
present war? They are loyal to Canada; only Canada to 
them does not mean the vast Dominion, but French Canada, 
roughly speaking the province of Quebec. They do not sym- 
pathize with modern republican and sceptic France, though 
they cherish the memory of the France of their fathers. So 
it is always; where there is French blood there is love of 
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French soil, of that dotu^e France, which has been so sweet to 
Frenchmen since the days when Roland defended her so glo- 
riously in the valley of Roncevaux. The French Canadians 
do not understand their brothers overseas who have over- 
thrown monarchy and the church. They are pre-revolution- 
ary and the French Revolution has never come home to them. 
What then can the death-struggle of France mean to them? 
May not God be punishing her for having trampled upon her 
kings and priests? And to a people whose sympathies are 
with a lost cause, with a regime which democracy overthrew, 
what meaning could there be in such shibboleths as ** making 
the world safe for democracy''? 
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MILITARISM AND THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE 
By Frank LbFevre Reed 

In the light of present day events it is interesting to recall 
that ancient legend and cosmic myth prophesy the periodical 
destruction of the world alternately by water and by fire, — 
** whenever there is decay of righteousness and exaltation of 
unrighteousness.'* Such a state of affairs existed in old At- 
lantis ages ago ; such a state of affairs exists now. We stand 
at the portal of a cosmic epoch. Not since Atlantis was 
overwhelmed has humanity faced a period so fraught with 
fathomless promise. Now, as then, dark and evil forces con- 
tend with liprht and righteousness. Then, by quake and flood 
the high priests of unholiness perished without leaving a 
trace ; now, they shall be utterly consumed by fire and sword. 
Then succeeded aU that is related in history ; now is the natal 
day of a new heaven and a new earth. It is a wonderful and 
tremendous moment in which to live. 

In art as in all things else, the past is a story that is told. 
In music it is not otherwise. The limited number of scale 
types; the elaborate harmonic system built on these scale 
types; undulating melody derived from the septatonic scale 
and chord ; the structural systems of balancing phrase, clause, 
section — aU these characteristic features of the European 
music system of the historical period have served their pur- 
pose. There is nothing new under the sun to be said by 
these processes. 

**Art, in the broadest sense, is any activity or production 
involving intelligence and skill; opposed to * nature* on the 
one hand and to unskillful production on the other; is dis- 
tinguished from science as doing from knowing." Art is 
** regulated operation or dexterity.' ' But art is also some- 
thing beside dexterity, skill, manipulation. The fine arts are 
those activities, the products of which have aesthetic value — 
which are beautiful. And finally these products must be sig- 
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nificant. The several fine arts — architecture, sculpture, 
painting, poetry, and music differ in their province and func- 
tion. In music we hold that it need not tell a story, perhaps 
should not tell a story, yea, cannot tell a story ; whatever else 
it may be, musical art in its highest expression is not a repre- 
sentative art. It is most free from practical service and from 
the representation of definite objects, and as such, it is the 
typical fine art. 

Now, let Us think for a moment of the most obvious, the 
lowest, so to speak, of the distinguishing characteristics of 
art, dexterity. Browning has made Andrea del Sarto, the 
faultless painter, speak of himself as a ** low-pulsed forthright 
craftsman," and such indeed is the thrice- winnowed verdict 
of time. Whistler spoke of his picture of his mother as *'an 
arrangement in black and grey,*' but we know, while it is 
that truly, it is also something far more, and after all, this 
*' something" is just what gives it its highest value. When 
dexterity or skill in any art process becomes an end in itself; 
or when there is but a vain repetition of ideas long since 
much better phrased; or when dexterity is used in the pro- 
duction of objects which astonish, or command attention 
merely on account of their hugeness and complexity ; or when 
skill is used in the exploitation of the commonplace or the 
ugly, or for frightfulness or horror, without other signifi- 
cance, such activities indicate the final stages of the system 
employed and the close of a period or epoch. 

Much of the product of the music world for the last fifty 
years is here described. In Germany this exaltation of dex- 
terity has been conspicuous. Richard Wagner (1813) and 
Johannes Brahms (1833) were the last great composers of 
Germany; since their time, aside from mere servile imita- 
tion, there have been only dexterity and hugeness, skill and 
complexity; exploitation of the commonplace, or of frightful- 
ness and horror for their own sake. For mere sheer multipli- 
cation of number, and immensity of plan and proportions we 
have Anton Bruckner's (1824) Nine Symphonies, and Mah- 
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ler's ** Eighth Symphony'', requiring a thousand performers. 
For extraordinary development of mere technical skill in 
smaller forms, there is Max Roger, who has not convinced us 
that he has anything to say. 

But for us, at this time, the most interesting and signifi- 
cant of all is Richard Strauss, his operas, and his symphonic 
poems. Strauss was bom in 1864 in Munich. He was somewhat 
of a prodigy. His earlier compositions are quite conventional ; 
he does not reach his ultimate style until about 1889 in '*Tod 
and Verklarung.'* His orchestral technic is tremendous — 
his scores, the most complex ever penned. He is absolute 
master of every phase of musical technique — can manipulate 
with consummate ease and effect every musical resource — de- 
mands the most complex and imposing orchestra ever as- 
sembled. He hesitates at nothing either in cacophony, in com- 
binations of instruments, or in his demands upon the indi- 
vidual performers. He uses every instrument to the full 
limit of its capacity. Everything is on an enormous scale. 
His *'Don Quixote" is a series of variations of hugely magni- 
fied proportions; while **The Merry Pranks of Till Eulen- 
spiegel'' is a gigantic rondo. He commands with the relent- 
less might of a Brobdingnagian autocrat. He is the von Hind- 
enburg of musical militarism. 

While it is admitted that caricature and the grotesque are 
modes of fine art, — even the terrible, the painful, the squalid, 
the degraded, — we are not so sure that these are within the 
province of music. If so, we are sure of one thing : that their 
legitimacy depends upon the handling, upon the emphasis, 
and above all upon the interpretation or the significance 
which is given them. In the case of Richard Strauss 's sym- 
phonic poems his subjects are either exaggerated examples of 
the most gruesome character, or philosophically grandiose: 
**Don Juan,'' ** Macbeth,'' ** Death and Transfiguration," 
**The life of a Hero"; and of particular significance his sym- 
phonic poem on Nietzsche's **Thus Spake Zarathustra, " an 
orchestral commentary on the doctrine of the Grerman super- 
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man; while **The Domestic Symphony" is a crassly realistic 
description in orchestral fury of a day in a German house- 
hold; it is the apotheosis of the commonplace. **Till Eulen- 
spiegel" recounts the merry pranks of a German folk hero who 
ends his life on the gallows, which event the orchestra duly 
portrays. In his operas, **Electra" and ** Salome," Strauss 
prostitutes the divine art of music to the glorification of 
ofl5cial murder, incest, and patricide. What subjects for 
musical treatment ! But it is not the subjects alone, for they 
have all been used before ; it is the manner of treatment, the 
points of plot that are emphasized, and above all the multi- 
plication of horrors and the heavy, the almost exclusive 
emphasis laid upon frightfulness. In these compositions we 
have an epitome of all the musical technique of the past, and 
I believe we can recognize that they are inspired by the same 
debased and militaristic spirit that prepared and precipitated 
this awful war. They mark the close of a system of musical 
technique largely developed and entirely consummated in Ger- 
many. As this war will mark the close of a system of govern- 
ment obnoxious to the modem mind, so the work of Richard 
Strauss marks the climax of programatic realism in modem 
music. 

Now, what has been going on in other countries that would 
indicate the close of one epoch and suggest the initial stages 
of a new technique to be used in the conveyance of a fresh 
spiritual message? 

As for methods, Italy has offered us nothing new. Puccini, 
Leoncavallo, Mascagni, and others have been too much in- 
fluenced by Wagner to exhibit much promise ; and in subject- 
matter the Italian realistic school of opera leans too much 
towards the lower phases of human conduct and life. Sym- 
phonic music the Italians have never cultivated. Sgambatti 
(1843), bom of an Italian father and an English mother, is 
the exception ; but there is no prophecy in his works. They 
are interesting though rather conventional. 

In England are Elgar, Bantlock, Coleridge-Taylor, and a 
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few others, who have said acceptable things in an individual 
and highly interesting manner. But none have escaped the 
influence of Wagner on the one hand or the bane of conven- 
tionality on the other. The most interesting composer in Eng- 
land, so far as the music of the future is concerned, and one 
who has influenced some American composers, is Cyril Scott. 
Although composing in the smaller forms, his pieces contain 
a fresh inspiration and show a decided break with past meth- 
ods. From Australia there is Percy Grainger with his charm- 
ing and original treatment of English and colonial folk- 
tunes. In Russia, Tschaikowski is the exponent of German 
methods, but his matter is Slavic, expressed with the frenzy 
of an abnormal temperament. But there are others in Rus- 
sia, — namely, **The Five'* as they are called — Bordoin, Cui, 
Rimski-Karsakoff, Balakeriff and Moussorgsky, who have de- 
voted themselves to the cultivation of their national folk- 
music, broken with tradition and given us fresh inspiration. 
Besides, there is Rachmaninoff, and above all, Scriabine, who 
in his compositions sounds a new tone, and in one especially 
has given us a new correlation. His ** Prometheus" is a triple 
symphony of sound, color, and perfume. During the per- 
formance of the music by a concealed orchestra, there is shown 
on a screen a play of colors corresponding to the scheme and 
progress of the music, based on the fimdamental relation of 
the seven primary tones of the mathematical musical scale 
to the seven primary colors of the spectrum; coincidentally 
with these symphonies of sound and light the atmosphere is 
tinctured with a succession of delicate fragrances. The name 
of this composition, written some years before the war (Scria- 
bine died in 1915), together with its symbolism, is prophetic. 
When Zeus had resolved to destroy the human race, Prome- 
theus gave man the mastery over nature by giving him fire. 
It is by fire that the present period, summarized in the music 
and militarism of Germany, is to be destroyed — destroyed by 
spiritual man through the gift of Prometheus. 

Before taking a cursory view of the significant musical ac- 
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tivities in France, it may be interesting to observe here the 
revival of the mystic philosophy of life. Mysticism in its 
true sense — neither ''mysteryism," ** imagination," nor ''va- 
gary-ism" — ^is something that will not down. It keeps assert- 
ing itself in spite of all that eminent persons of the opposi- 
tion may do and say. It is an insight into remote relation- 
ships, entirely logical but beyond the powers of logic to anti- 
cipate. It is the result of the highest intellectuality, but it is 
not a power of the intellect alone ; intellect alone cannot reach 
to this ''vision." It is a synthesis of the whole consciousness 
of a man. Always the mystic is at a disadvantage with the 
"sensible" man of "brains." Has not the sensible man his 
facts, either physical or metaphysical, and has he not his 
"brains" and his "reason" — in short his "ratiocinator" — 
his nicely adjusted machine largely "made in philosophical 
Germany" by which he can confidently assert the truth of 
any matter? 

What has this to do with music? Well, almost everything,- 
and almost everything, too, with militarism. The genuine 
musician is a mystic. He arrives at his musical wisdom by 
direct insight and explains it afterwards by his intellect. 
He is necessarily an idealist, but this does not mean that he 
has abrogated his intelligence or his intellect. He simply 
puts them in proper relation to his other powers of conscious- 
ness. He will not permit his mere "brains" to become an 
absolute monarch. Neither does he elevate sensation and 
feeling to royalty and power. Western psychology has 
yet to distinguish between sensation and intuition. Even 
Bergson, who many believe has most nearly approached the 
citadel of truth, is somewhat confused on this point. We 
leave this hint for psychologists and philosophers to work out. 
Like all mystics and idealists — and "others" — musicians have 
frequently to be dogmatic. 

Now, let us put these things together. In Germany, sci- 
ence, — not discovery, which demands ultimately a vision and 
insight ; but utilization, manufacture, which plods along with 
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lesser faculties, yet blind to the heights beyond — science con- 
siders itself somewhat. Higher criticism and (Jerman schol- 
arship; immense industry in assembling tomes of facts, put- 
ting two and two together ; realistic drama, realistic music, 
and realistic war; hugeness, might, militarism — surely there 
is no mysticism here. Wagner and Brahms, as mentioned 
before, were the last great mystics, the last great musicians 
of Germany. Since their time the higher powers of the Ger- 
man mind have atrophied; hence the avatism of the modem 
Hun — ^the reversion to a primitive type of mind. 

Now to continue. We have mentioned the insistence upon 
nationalism in Russia by **The Five," which was in effect a 
rebellion against Italian opera and German methods and 
music, which were dominant. There has also been a rebel- 
lion in England against the slavish fidelity to the manner of 
Handel and Mendelssohn. In France, what? Five years 
before Beethoven died and on the day he finished his most 
perfect masterpiece, the Mass in D; just nine years after the 
birth of Wagner; eleven years before the birth of Brahms 
and forty-eight years before the Franco-Prussian war, there 
was bom in Belgium one C^sar Franck, the **true successor of 
the Master of Bonn, both in the sphere of sacred music and 
in that of symphony/' He came to Paris in 1837 and re- 
mained there till his death in 1890. As organist, composer, 
and teacher, he led a quiet and uneventful life, many years 
in comparative obscurity. Not till 1873, when he was 51 
years of age, were his extraordinary powers recognized. The 
unconventionality of his music rather disconcerted the gen- 
eral public; nevertheless it made its mark, and he became 
the central figure of an enthusiastic circle of devoted pupils 
and adherents. It is through his influence upon the younger 
French composers, who revere his memory, rather than on 
the public that his power has been most felt. AU the present- 
day French composers who are laying the foundations of the 
music of the coming era of peace are the pupils, directly or 
indirectly, of C^sar Franck. A more sincere, modest, self-re- 
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specting composer probably never existed. His pupils loved 
him ; * * they, together with many artists who came in contact 
with him, were drawn instinctively by a unanimous, but in- 
dependent, agreement to call him * Father Pranck'/' Four 
oratorios, one of which. The Beatitudes, is perhaps his 
greatest work; three symphonic poems, two of which include 
the piano ; a set of symphonic variations for piano and orches- 
tra; only one symphony, but much chamber music and 
several piano compositions ; a mass, a quantity of motets, or- 
gan pieces and other works of religious character, and many 
songs ; an early opera never performed ; two four-act operas, 
one of which was completed by his pupils and performed 
after his death — this practically covers the range of his 
works. It is not an astonishing list either in length or in 
size of the compositions. Only an extended, intimate, loving 
acquaintance with them will reveal their exquisite delicacy 
and loveliness; their utter unworldliness, their mysticism, 
their ** sweetness and light.** Here is their power, their 
might, their prophecy. 

There are two principles of evolution that at this point are 
interesting. Progress is not in a straight line; the periods of 
religious and art history are not like so many well defined 
bricks laid end to end, but, as some have symbolized it, like 
an ascending spiral, repeating over and over again the eter- 
nal truths, but ever in more refined forms and with more 
and more subtlety, each coil more comprehensive and uni- 
versal than the preceding one. 

It is common knowledge that decadence always marks the 
closing years of great historical epochs and has invariably 
preceded religious and intellectual revolutions. The orien- 
tal doctrine of the Avataras, the periodic incarnation of Di- 
vinity, is a recognition of this wavelike process of evolution, 
of eternal becoming: '* Whenever there is decay of right- 
eousness and there is exaltation of unrighteousness, then I 
Myself come forth; for the protection of the good, for the 
destruction of evil-doers, for the sake of firmly establishing 
righteousness, I am bom from age to age." 
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This spiral and wavelike process, in art and religious his- 
tory, is accompanied by an overlapping of periods and a back- 
ward glance to a purer moment for precept and example. 
Coincidentally with the extreme development of casuistry by 
the Pharisees, Jesus lived, and taught the principles of eth- 
ics and religion that have yet to be realized ; and while plant- 
ing these seeds for future benefit he constantly referred his 
critics to the teachings of Moses and the Prophets. The de- 
clining years of the monarchical governments of Europe have 
been those of the rise and confirmation of democracy in Amer- 
ica, and of those principles of government that shall guide 
the nations of the future. So we shall always find that the 
obsolescence of a system or a group of ideas in any field is 
accompanied by activities containing the promise and proph- 
ecy of the future, whether it is art, religion, or economic 
order. The seeds of a more spiritualized expression, a more 
beautiful form, a more complete harmony are being sown, 
the fruition of which is to be realized in the coming years. 

Technical virtuosity and spiritual apathy are conspicuous 
in the compositions of the closing years of the several periods 
of musical history ; and invariably at the same time there has 
also been manifested the preliminaiy activities that resulted 
in the music of the following period. 

The last years of the ecclesiastical period (about 1600) — 
a period of extraordinary technique — was accompanied by an 
attempt to revive, or discover the music of the Greek drama, 
which activity eventually resulted in all that we are most 
familiar with in music. This period has now passed its cli- 
macteric and reached its decadent expression in the music of 
modem Germany; but concurrently there was being planted 
elsewhere the seed of a fresh statement of musical truth. 
While Cfear Franck, of Belgium and France, was forty-two 
years the senior of Richard Strauss in Germany, he labored 
in obscurity until his fifty-first year (1873), when Strauss 
was nine years of age and already attracting attention as a 
prodigy. At twenty-one years of age Strauss succeeded 
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Bulow as conductor of the Meiningen orchestra. He held 
several important posts in rapid succession and traveled 
much. 

If you enjoy violent contrasts, compare Franck's obscurity 
with Strauss 's public career; Franck's simple and unostenta- 
tious life with Strauss 's activities as orchestral and opera 
conductor; Franck's religious mysticism with Strauss 's Ger- 
man philosophy, blood and thunder, noise and bombast; 
Franck's piano and organ pieces, quiet chamber music (inti- 
mate and subtle mediums) with Strauss 's orchestra of a hun- 
dred virtuosi. Strauss 's music is unintelligible without a 
program; you cannot interpret Franck's music by a program, 
even when his pieces are definitely named; his music is en- 
tirely impressionistic, mystic, spiritual. 

Strauss has added immensely to the technic of composition 
and of the orchestra and the individual instruments but with- 
out saying much that is worth saying ; Pranck has opened up 
new and inmiense vistas into the spiritual significance and 
meaning of music. Strauss astonishes and horrifies the lis- 
tener: Pranck purifies and inspires, and stimulates his love. 
Franck's compositions are ** cathedrals of sound"; Strauss 's 
symphonic poems are bombardments in sound. Strauss 'a 
music marks the hour of a day that is spent; Pranek is an 
eastern sun. 

Von Bulow endeavored to kindle in Strauss something of 
the fire of his own enthusiasm for Brahms' work but was en- 
tirely unsuccessful. Now, in spite of striking differences, there 
is a subtle affinity between the music of Brahms and that of 
Pranck. Each foimded his own individual art on the work 
of Bach, and both are mystics, each in his own way. Brahms 
never wrote an opera ; Pranck was not particularly successful 
as an opera composer. Wanton opera, with all hs artifi- 
ciality, insincerity, gauds, and worldliness, is uncongenial to 
both. 

Strauss is called Richard the Second, but he did not in- 
herit Wagner's spiritual insight; he only carried on Wag- 
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ner's orchestral technique and through lack of an exalted mes- 
sage, missed the distinguishing character of Wagner's mar- 
velous orchestration. He uses the leitrmotif, systematized by 
Wagner, but only the mechanics of it. There is missing the 
vision that glorifies and justifies the technique. 

Besides Pranck's few intimate and private pupils, — some 
sixteen of whom, having received lessons in his own home, have 
helped to establish and maintain the lofty traditions of his 
teaching, — ^there are other composers who were deeply infiu- 
enced by his work. Then, there are still others in France 
who in music have kept entirely aloof from foreign influ- 
ences and relied upon those admirable traits of the S^rench 
temperament: good sense, clear reason, and moral equilib- 
rium. Debussy is perhaps the most widely known of these, 
as Vincent d'Indy is the most eminent of Pranck's pupils. 

The works of these men and their contemporaries, as well as 
the works of their master, have had a great vogue in English- 
speaking countries and have influeiMJed several of our own 
composers. So from Prance the development of the new 
technique, already foreshadowed, will pass on to England and 
America through the music students from these countries, 
who in their maturity will give to the world the music of the 
next great epoch in musical history. Out of mystic Russia 
and the smaller Slavic nations we expect great things in 
music — celestial visions in splendid vestures. And as the 
Allies, and especially America, now lead in the establishment 
of universal freedom and world democracy, so shall they, in 
the future, lead in the music of the world. The day of auto- 
cracy and of Qerman supremacy in music has passed. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON'S DOGMA 
By Thad W. Rikeb 

It is hazardous to predict nowadays, and almost as hazard- 
ous to judge. Ten years ago the world looked upon Ger- 
many as a rather disagreeable bully, but few believed in any 
deliberate, premeditated plan to provoke a war; and still less 
did we presume that that rough but smiling stolidity with 
which the average German greeted us was capable of conver- 
sion into maniacal cruelty. Almost one might feel that the 
last five years have been all a dreadful dream, a brief excur- 
sion of the soul into some strange underworld, were it not 
for the tangible marks of their reality. No wonder such an 
ordeal has wrenched our old assumptions from their moor- 
ings. Small wonder that the principles and creeds of men 
have failed to keep abreast of such a quickly moving tide of 
unchained forces. And yet to peer, to think, to analyze — ^we 
must do that more than ever if out of this chaos something 
solid and better is to come. 

It is clear that idealism itself must be open to adjustment. 
To oflfer the same solutions for identical problems in diflferent 
countries or among diflferent peoples would be to render one- 
self guilty of psychological heresy. What is best for Labor 
in Australia may be wide of the mark in Cfhina. To multi- 
ply such examples would, of course, be tedious and unneces- 
sary. The difficulty for the strongly-minded man is not so 
much in rational recognition of these facts as in modifying 
his habit of dogmatizing before making an analysis. And to 
this form of mental debauchery the idealist is of all men most 
susceptible. 

It is this error which I believe has been exemplified in 
Woodrow Wilson. Of all men whose statesmanship is at 
present in the crucible, no other is so eloquently subjected 
to the judgment of contemporaries or posterity. So keen 
was the need felt for our participation in this war, and so 
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untrammelled has been his guidance of our sentiment and our 
actions that little by little he has changed to a great extent 
the moral perspective of the war. I say ** changed," because 
it is palpably absurd to suppose, as some have done, that no 
idealism was there until we entered. One has only to fol- 
low the British press during the early stages of the struggle 
to become aware how finely and firmly pitched was opinion 
in that country, directing Britain's fight against the enemy 
of '* humanity." Nor can we claim that we contrast with our 
** associates" on the basis of disinterestedness; for if French 
or British policies were not exempt from considerations of the 
land, we ourselves were moved to action by the ** dangers of 
the deep." But since American idealism has become a sort 
of axiom, and its latency was no index of its depth, the only 
question was the form that it would take when once aroused. 
Our average fellow-countrj^man knew little of the ** small na- 
tions" (so dear to the British heart), and the crisis for ** hu- 
manity" and ** civilization" was diflBcult to fathom at so 
great and so safe a distance. There must be something more 
intelligible, more compelling to elicit his enthusiasm. Then 
it was that President Wilson raised the issue of democracy. 
To fight in defense of national rights or national honor was 
indeed too paltry for his vision of the role which America 
should play. But democracy — ^who could fail to feel the 
magic, the sacrosanct compulsion of that word! To *'make 
the world safe for democracy" has been made to signify that 
the world wants democracy, or should be urged to want it. 
Our self-confident republicanism, mindful perhaps of bygone 
bouts with hoary monarchy, became gradually evolved into 
something like a crusade to rid the world of thrones. Au- 
tocracy was first to be disposed of ; for that, of course, meant 
militarism and war; and we ourselves had painful recollec- 
tions of its habits; we even visualized it as the Kaiser. In 
all of this, however, I am thinking of our average fellow-cit- 
izen, not the reader of these lines, for whom the problem is 
far deeper than any individual or any form of government. 
For the former — ^the **man in the street," as we may say — 
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the struggle first and last has been a struggle for democracy. 
And now when we take time to gaze in retrospect and read 
once more some finely-worded speeches, we know whence 
came the spark that fired our hearts. 

Yet I do not wish to imply that Wilson's motive was only 
or even mainly opportunist. In fact, it strikes me that ideal- 
ism was much more the inspiration. Any reader of his pub- 
lished utterances from the time he taught at Princeton to the 
day when joyously he congratulated the country that the bat- 
tle had been won, will find pervading nearly all of then an 
irresistible confidence in the blessings of democracy. It is 
a fundamental tenet, a dogma, — which never once admits of 
qualification. As president he hurried forward the democra- 
tization of the Philippines; and now within the last few 
months he has become the most persistent advocate of woman 
suflFrage. His conception of his office is based on JeflPerson- 
ian simplicity. He feels, he says, **a personal detach- 
ment from the presidency"; he deprecates all tendency to 
pay him homage; he is there **to interpret, to register, to 
suggest, and more than that, to be suggested to." Now and 
then the dogma is allowed the fullest rein, as when he said, 
** Liberty is often a fierce and untractable thing, to which no 
bounds can be set, and to which no bounds of a few men's 
choosing ought to be set." If no bounds were set to liberty, 
one might wonder where society would end. 

It is, however, in his treatment of foreign affairs that 
President Wilson has afforded us the clearest example of the 
application of his dogma. Some time, when the war is so 
completely over that even the wreckage has been entirely dis- 
posed of, historians wiU find an interesting field of study in 
his ante bellum (Americanum) utterances on the European 
war. For a man of sense and vision, how superficial this 
sounds: **With its cause and its objects we are not con- 
cerned. The obscure fountains from which its stupendous 
flood has burst forth we are not interested to search for or 
explore." Of course, in this, is in other cases (such as in the 
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matter of Austria-Hungary's integrity) he has been forced 
to shift his ground. But one is tempted to ask the question : if 
he really felt no desire to ''explore" into the origin of this 
war, is it any wonder that, when the tide of events compelled 
him to search for moral issues, he should find himself re- 
sorting to his favorite dogma! 

The most interesting of his fallacies has been his studied 
discrimination between the German people and their govern- 
ment. How he could believe that a people as intelligent as 
the Germans could confidently support the policy of a gov- 
ernment of whose form and personnel they really disapproved 
is hard indeed to fathom. How he could conceive as politi- 
cal martyrs a people whose representatives voted unanimously 
for the credits on August 4, 1914, is equally hard to under- 
stand. If he had read the published utterances of intellectual 
Germany for the past ten years (and most of us have read 
them at least since the war began), I am at a loss to decide 
how such a strange hypothesis could be taken, — unless it is 
that he was seeking rather artfully to foment disorders 
within the German Empire (in which case he signally failed 
as long as Fortune smiled upon their arms), or unless he 
felt that the majority of every people must be sound; in 
other words democracy was wise, even if only vaguely in its 
embryonic state! ** There is no hate in our hearts for the 
German people,'' he writes as late as May, 1917, **but there 
is a resolve which cannot be shaken even by misrepresenta- 
tion to overcome the pretensions of the autocratic govern- 
ment which acts upon purposes to which the (Jerman people 
have never consented," There you have the distinction in 
clean-cut phrases. The German people are all right because 
they never consented to the war or the settled policy which 
provoked it. He chooses to forget how little even the social- 
ists have hindered the operation of that policy. He fails to 
penetrate the psychology of a nation which prefers order, 
system, discipline to the greater but more complicated bene- 
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fits of democracy. Perhaps his memory failed him as to the 
people who made merry when the Lttsitania sank. 

And has he now converted the German people to the belief 
that they ought to be democratic? Have they become intel- 
lectually and morally regenerate through the purging influ- 
ence of defeat and revolution? Here is a case where History 
is still in travail, and Prophecy is treacherous. We can 
neither judge as yet whether Germany is able to establish and 
maintain a democratic government, or determine whether any 
government at all can be established. But I somehow feel that 
that insidious campaign to oust the Kaiser was a blunder — 
not that I hold any brief for the Kaiser or his ilk ; but I some- 
times wonder if the Germans, had they been spared this diplo- 
matic offensive in the hour of their defeat, would not have 
simply converted him into a constitutional sovereign, and if 
he had failed to play the role as such, have voluntarily dis- 
carded him for some crown-head, less the slave of bad tradi- 
tions than the house of Hohenzollem; or perhaps, instead, 
Prince Max would have appealed to the German people as a 
desirable substitute, had they not believed that Wilson meant 
the purchase-price of peace to be the forming of a republic? 
Was it really necessary or wise to turn a nation upside down? 

I am reminded of the cataclysm in Russia, where democ- 
racy has succumbed to the autocracy of a class. The joy with 
which we hailed her entrance into the family of republics 
has given way to wonder — and among most of us — distrust. 
Although the President has refained as yet from definite 
comment on the situation in Russia, there is evidence to show 
that he views it with dismay and disapproval. After consid- 
erable hesitation and what seems to the uninitiated as a de- 
plorable delay, he allowed the United States to be a party to 
the struggle (a rather feeble struggle) with the de facto gov- 
ernment at Moscow. His reluctance (as in Mexico) to tam- 
per with a revolution, his hope that democracy might ulti- 
mately assert itself, the fear perhaps that something like a 
return of the old monarchy might occur, if order were f orci- 
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bly restored, have, we suppose, contributed to make Mm 
pause. But there is still an uncertainty about his action that 
makes one doubt if he has yet made up his mind as to the 
solution. Is it simply that his ** dogma'' is in conflict with 
realties? Can he really think that Russia is ready for de- 
mocracy — **the most difficult form of government," as he once 
said, ** because it is the form under which you have to per- 
suade the lai^est number of persons to do anything in par- 
ticular"? And the Russian x>^ple, the majority of whom 
were serfs about half a century ago, and looked upon the 
Czar, until yesterday, with a sort of preternatural reverence 
— are they ready to utilize and appreciate the blessings of 
democracy ? 

History shows invariably that time is needed to assimilate 
a revolution. Certainly, if a gentle evolution can be carried 
out instead, much blundering and pain may be averted. And 
history and ethnology and sociology — ^and many other things 
— should teach us that not every nation is temperamentally 
adapted to democratic institutions. The German people, for 
example, have a fundamentally different concept of the state 
from that of the Anglo-Saxon. They do not think in poli- 
tics individually. They seem to thrive best under rigorous 
authority. **The most submissive people on the face of the 
globe" is what Sombart (himself a native of Germany) has 
called them. 

I do not want to be understood in what I have said to be 
casting aspersions upon democracy. Even if it needs re- 
moulding in our own country to make it a more consistent 
and efficient system of polity, that does not mean that it is 
fundamentally wrong or out of tune with our ideals — quite 
the contrary ! But when we come to say that democracy or 
republicanism is necessary for every people or. at every stage 
in the civilization of every people, we are following the dogma 
that has been the great defect of Wilson's statesmanship. In 
a way the very aloofness of our leader should have enabled 
him from the first to gauge the meaning of the war with sin- 
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gular distinctness ; but that he long failed even to see that de- 
mocracy was threatened, failed to find in the war a field in 
which democracy might score a triumph, is certainly deduci- 
ble from what he said or failed to say. Instead, those who 
have come in closest contact with the war have visualized its 
issues with more accuracy. In France or Italy or Great 
Britain the kind of government Germany enjoyed wa?5 a sec- 
ondary matter. Bead the speeches of Lloyd-George or Clem- 
enceau or any other statesman of the Allies, — one will find, T 
think, no mention of democracy. The prime considei'ation 
was that Germany, monarchical or otherwise, should be chas- 
tened and disarmed. It was the egotism of a nation with its 
military traditions and military power that had to be de- 
stroyed. 
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THE PUMP ROOM 



In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence, 

NORTHANGER AbBEY. 

AMERICA IN ITALY - 

[This letter was obviously intended to serve the United War 
Work Campaign, which was so successfully carried on in mid-No- 
vember. But the information It contains is of sufficiently general 
interest to justify its printing now without change. — Editor Texas 
Revieto.l 

Opera dl Fratellanza Universale, 
Hotel Regina, Bologna, Italy, 
October 14, 1918. 
To The Editor of The Texas Review, 
Austin, Texas. 

My Dear Sir: All Americans should know the feeling of 
enthusiastic friendship felt at this moment for America by 
Italy. The situation here is unparalleled in history. Never 
has an ancient people proud of their past, cultured, confident 
of their future, opened their hearts so completely to the citi- 
zens of a young world power, as Italy has done to Americans. 
Our flag is honored scarcely less than the colors of the patria. 
Children shout in the streets at the sight of any one from our 
country: ** Americano," and the shout is full of affectionate 
enthusiasm. Soldiers gathered at the headquarters of the 
**T,'' which here bears the splendid name Opera di FrateU- 
anza Universale, carry away with childlike pleasure tiny but- 
tonhole copies of the Stars and Stripes. It is good to be an 
American in Italy. 

The reason of this is twofold: first, and chiefly, President 
Wilson. His name is a synonym for idealism in world rela- 
tions, and the best in the Italian heart has responded loyally 
to the appeal thus embodied in our national leader. Every 
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American here is accepted as a representative of the Presi- 
dent. 

Secondly, the record of the **T'' in France. The leaders in 
Italy know what the organization has meant to the armies of 
America and Prance, and they have, therefore, opened wide 
to it the door of opportunity. 

And what an opportunity to repay th^ Italian soldier in 
small measure for the sufferings and the heroism of three 
and more years ! America does not yet know the full story of 
those four years. She will know how to appreciate Italy 
when the story is fully told. But beyond this immediate ser- 
vice, to confirm the friendship of Italy for America and of 
America for Italy, in order to deepen and to accelerate the 
mutual influence for good between the two nations. Italy 
has much for America, and America much for Italy. The 
mutual influence will operate with beneficent ease and speed 
as the understanding between us is completed. 

We on the field shall endeavor to rise to the occasion. Will 
you at home also rise? We believe that you will. We trust 
you to equip us, supply us, and reinforce us. And we trust 
you to be critical of the reinforcements : send no man here who 
does not in some measure embody the spirit of the President, 
which is the true spirit of America. 

Very truly yours, 

OiAN D. Wannamakeb. 



REMEMBERING FORWARD 

**It'8 a poor sort of memory that only works backward." 
I owe the White Queen much for that queer, absurd, wise 
truth. Out of it grew the most delightful game of my child- 
hood, the biggest, finest game of my grown-up years. Its 
origin comes to me tonight out of the past with a vividness 
that is poignant. We sat in the big, cheery Parsonage nurs- 
ery, with its low windows and open fire, its chairs and rugs 
that invited scuffing, Mother in a big rocker with the Baby 
Sister in her arms, the rest of the Parsonage brood and the 
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neighbor children crowding close to peep now and then at the 
illustrations. Mother read slowly, improvising and adapting 
as she went, the wonderfid story of Alice in LooMng-Glass 
Land. 

*' 'It's a poor sort of memory tbat only works backward/ the 
Queen remarked. 

" 'What sort of things do you remember best?' Alice ventured to 
ask." 

And here, because the great huge cousin and the middle- 
sized cousin and the little wee cousin (so named for Goldi- 
locks' three bears) were making fire wheels by whirling the 
sticks they had surreptitiously lighted at the grate, and be- 
cause the Baby Sister was uttering soft, drowsy murmurs that 
meant bedtime, Mother closed the white and gold book, and 
laid it on the mantel. 

**But how can people 'member 'cept backward T' de- 
manded the great huge cousin by way of proof that he had 
been listening. 

**Easy!" chimed in the smallest brother, his eyes alight 
with fondness for the novel, his fancy-loving brain teeming 
with possibilities of a new game. **I always 'member for- 
ward, 'cause I don't like bad things, and good things ain't 
any fun after they 're done happened. Less play 'member- 
ing forward — ^things that ain't happened yet. Me first! I 
'member when I have a gun — ^no, two guns an' — ." And 
the little philosopher, with the light of the seer in his eyes, 
outlined a marvelous tale of daring such as only the future 
and story-books can hold. 

We fell eagerly into the spirit of the play, with the ready 
understanding of childhood, and before the neighbor next 
door came for her children, the rules of the game were well 
defined. They were most elastic rules, admitting of all the 
variations our ingenious fancies could devise, but there was 
a general plan, from which there was no swerving. We cast 
lots for ** first go," and then, rigorously adhering to our re- 
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spective turns, we remembered forward — all the dreams and 
longings of imaginative minds replete with fairy lore, all that 
past and present had not yet brought us. According to tiie 
first rule of the game, no past tense should escape our lips. 
And the speaker held his breath at the unfailing novelty of 
harmonizing his / am, I have, or / go, with / remember. One 
slip of a verb, and the player dropped out, his marvelous tide 
unfinished. Or, by general consent, this penalty appearing 
too cruel, he paid a forfeit and was allowed to continue. 
Sometimes, too, the memories must be adventures that had 
never happened to any one before, and often a reminiscence 
was ruled out because it showed too marked a coloring of a 
previous speaker's tale. Especially was this true of the little 
wee cousin, who paid subtle tribute to his adored big brotlier 
by remembering exactly the adventures outlined by him. And 
though we penalized the little plagiarist unfailingly, he re- 
mained to the end an unimaginative parasite. Sometimes we 
assessed forfeits for laughing at a fellow-narrator's tale. 
Again we had to impose a time limit, because the smallest 
brother, his imagination afire, remembered on and on until 
the impatient middle-sized cousin wailed aloud, like the yoimg 
Alexander, because there were no worlds left for him to con- 
quer. 

It was a queer medley of memories we evolved in our eager 
competition. Those of the smallest brother invariably be- 
gan: **I 'member when I had — have, I mean; I c'rected my- 
self 'fore you noticed it — », gun and a sword," and swept on 
' in climactic order through battles with Mexicaus and Indians 
and giants and dragons, a queer conglomerate of history and 
myth — ^but we scorned so petty a thing as objection to an- 
achronisms. The boy next door always remembered when he 
had — or has, for even yet I cannot defy the rules of the game 
— a dessert every meal and a whole store full of candy ** with- 
out havin' to give a single smidgin of it away." The mission- 
ary's little girl vacillated between the memory of not hav- 
ing to go to Sunday school (which not even constant practice 
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enabled her to confess without a certain uneasy sense of 
guilt) and an even dearer one, the wistfulnees of which 
hurts me after all these years, of having beautiful silk dresses 
and never, never, having to wear made-over things. The 
huge cousin dwelt only on books, a mansion full of them, and 
college, and a big law oflSce. My own versatile imagination 
conjured up a trip to fairy land, having a really truly god- 
mother with a wand, the time when there would never be any 
presiding elders to dinner, and when, consequently, I should 
not have to wait, and need never eat another drumstick. Once 
when my soul chafed under the strain of ** brother-keeping," 
I remembered triumphantly the time when **I'm not the old- 
est and don't have to set any old example at all, and all you 
others have to give up to me!" 

This personal note crept in again and again. The game 
afforded unlimited possibilities for revenge, and such dread- 
ful doom did the wronged one remember as overtaking the 
offender, such as the tearing asunder by bears, or languishing 
in dungeon cells, that tears of repentance iBowed copiously^ 
and not infrequently restitution was made. But not less fre- 
quently hostilities were renewed in the form of a counter at- 
tack of forward memories, when Nemesis turned upon the 
small Pharisee, or even in the more concrete, primitive method 
of kicks and blows. Frequently, too, the keeper of the for- 
feits confiscated them, especially if they were of an edible 
nature, and Mother was called on to arbitrate. But on the 
whole, it was the most wonderful game of our childhood. It 
admitted of any number of players, from two to a dozen. 
One, even, might play it. And often, I am sure, one little 
player who, being **the oldest," and Mother's confidant, and 
having thoughts that the irresponsible younger ones might 
never understand, lay awake in the dark and remembered for- 
ward that which could not be uttered aloud, even in the dear 
nursery circle. 

Yes, there was every reason why it should be our favorite 
game, and that is how it came about that it was promoted to 
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the class of Sunday-night games. We debated, at first, 
whether it should be a Sunday or a rainy-day special. The 
philosophical smallest brother voted for rainy-days, for, he 
urged, **they are more special than Sundays 'cause you don't 
know when they are coming/' But Mother had invented the 
fascinating new game of tenting, specially adapted to rainy 
days, because the clouds deepened the darkness produced by 
spreading quilts ofvier two chairs, and enhanced the spirit of ad- 
venture. And besides, we were in need of a new Sunday game, 
our old favorite of ** Church'' having fallen into disrepute 
through the zeal of the smallest brother, who had specialized 
on a revival meeting and had even gone so far as to call peni- 
tents and offer a prayer, **ju8t like papa's" — ^which the mis- 
sionary's little girl said, slowly and impressively, was sacri- 
legious. Daniel in the Lion's Den had languished through 
a dearth of Daniels, and a surplus of lions, and even Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego in the fiery furnace had been 
tabooed since the realistic brother next had experimented with 
actual fire. The missionary's little girl, it is true, objected to 
Remembering Forward as a Sunday game, on the ground 
that it ** didn't come out of the Bible"; but Mother, when ap- 
pealed to, ruled that it met the requirements. For did not 
the Bible say, ** Whatsoever things ye desire, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them?" And were we not 
believing that we had them already? 

So Remembering Forward was relegated to Sunday night, 
where it rightly belonged; and if perchance Sunday night 
closed in cold and rainy, our imaginations fairly overleaped 
themselves, and in the old Parsonage nursery, past, present, 
and future met in one glorious, dazzling whole, until the 
Baby Sister fell asleep murmuring **I 'member when Santa 
Claus come," and the little visitors were hurried off reluc- 
tantly homeward, leaving the Parsonage children, their faces 
pressed against the window panes, while the rain pattered 
down on the roof and made glittering zig-zags on the glass, 
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and automobiles gliding by, left liquid, wavering red trails 
on the wet paving. 

The White Queen was right. It is a poor sort of memory 
that only works backward. I wonder if she knew, and if the 
little players ever guessed, just how poor? And I won- 
der if the White Queen realized that the one great difference 
in the lives of men is that some remember backward and some 
remember forward? For is not remembering forward but 
holding to one's ideals, to one's belief in life's promise? It 
is called by some living in the future, and by some, dreaming 
dreams or building castles, while to others it is but cherishing 
the old faith, **the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen." The players are men and women 
now, and some have forgotten the foolish, happy little game 
of their childhood, but consciously or unconsciously, they have 
played it, well or ill, through all their grown-up years. 

The youngest brother, the blithe little inventor of the game, 
went away before there was for him any past. Lying awake 
in dumb, childish sorrow, I used to worry about his guns. If 
he might only have had one before he left. For it seemed 
somehow, not in accordance with my views of Heaven that 
he should find them there. Recently I have thought how val- 
iantly he would have gone forth to meet the world crisis; 
and always I have liked to think of him in a land where one 
steadfastly remembers forward. 

The boy next door, a man now, with hard lines about his 
mouth, has lost the simple magic of the game — * 'failed," 
he tells you, bitterly, **made a wreck of life." But I should 
say he has merely forgotten to remember forward. 

Life has not been kind to the missionary's little girl. It 
has taken from her, home and health and love — ^her faith in 
God, even. But it has been powerless to break the spell that 
wraps for her the future. She keeps her face steadily toward 
it, with an unfailing, joyous belief in its largess. It has been 
to her through all the years a magic storehouse that has but 
held in reserve for her all the loveliness of life. Throughout 
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the years this faith in the future has taken the place of van- 
ishing treasures — Santa Claus and fairies, and the end of the 
rainbow. And if, perhaps, it has served instead of some 
things whose place it should not take, may not this impli<?it 
confidence in the power of the future to mend all shattered 
things and heal all hurts be but one way of trusting in Ilim 
who holds the future in His hand? 

The big cousin, who turned in childhood fix)m guns 
and adventure to college and books, is a captain now in 
France, and I like to think of him as playing the old game, 
practicing the philosophy we stumbled on in childhood^ re- 
membering forward, how earnestly, how bravely, beyond that 
grim thing that has crushed bodies and souls- Catching a vi- 
sion, we say, of the realties of life. I like best the quaint old 
childhood phrase. 

For my own part, I cannot always play the game. Some- 
times I claim the old * 'kind's ex." of childhood, and turn, 
as I have done tonight, to the secure, happy paj^t, from 
which always I come back again with courafrc to remember 
forward. Dear, foolish little phrase fraught with such asso- 
ciations, and such depth of meaning ! Sometiiuea, away in the 
future, of course, I hope to meet the Wliite Queen, and 
acknowledge my debt to her for the happiest hours of my child- 
hood, the most beautiful scrap in my philosophy of lif^. 

Anne Ayneswoeth, 
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PERSONAL ESTIMATES OF PASSING EVENTS 

By the Editor 

The Final Act of the Tragedy 

Germany has surrendered. In the eyes of the world the war 
is over. Historically it may continue several months yet, until 
the peace terms are signed at Versailles. Actually it ended 
when the last shots were fired Monday morning, November 
11, 1918, at eleven o'clock, Paris time; for at that hour the 
armistice between Germany and the Allies went into effect 
By its terms Germany, in the surrender of her ammunition, 
guns, locomotives, railroad cars, trucks, aeroplanes, warships, 
submarines, all her prisoners without reciprocity, and much 
of her undisputed territory, acknowledged a crushing defeat. 
Deeper humiliation for a people who were so lately boasting 
of their ** mailed fist'' and ** shining sword" were scarcely pos- 
sible. Their swift descent into such despair amazed most of 
us in America almost as much as did the outbreak of the war 
in 1914. Once more, well-informed Americans had failed to 
sense the volcano just below the surface in the German Em- 
pire. Her acceptance of the armistice resulted directly from 
the unconditional surrender of Bulgaria and of Turkey, after 
each had met with military disaster; from the forced accept- 
ance by Austria-Hungary of a similar armistice, which specif- 
ically provided for an invasion of Germany through her ter- 
ritory; from almost four months of continuous defeat on the 
Western front, and consequent retirement by the German 
armies to the border of their own land; and from internal 
suffering due to the Allied blockade. In brief, as invasion 
of their country became imminent, the morale of the German 
people was broken until they cried aloud for peace and spared 
not. So after more than four years' merciless warfare in 
foreign lands, the German people through their new govern- 
ment hastened to acknowledge ignominious defeat, while 
former Kaiser and Crown Prince fled precipitately to Hol- 
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land, and began to blame others for bringing on the war. 
Such national conduct can excite little pity or terror among 
spectators most inclined toward sympathy for a fallen hero. 

Cujiis Gloria 

The glory of this victory belongs not to kings, nor chiefly 
to leaders of armies, but to whole peoples. While war io the 
abstract was never more abhorrent to the world at large, yet 
on the Allied side, at least, no war in past history seems to 
have been so genuinely popular. One is forced to this conclu- 
sion by reading stories of the women munition workers in 
France and in England, or such an account of the attitude of 
organized labor as that given by Professor Scroggs in the 
October Review, To the people of Belgium and Prance, never 
losing heart when their lands were so largely devastated, their 
soldiers slain, their women dishonored, and their children 
mutilated; to the people of Great Britain and her colonies, 
who have borne- the brunt of the war, doggedly fighting by 
land, sea, and air, with seeming indifference to disaster or 
temporary defeat; to the people of Italy, triumphantly beat- 
ing back their foes, who a year ago drove them lo the very 
gates of Venice ; to the Grecian and Balkan peoples, wearing 
many scars and yet unconquered — ^to all these are now award- 
ed the honors of war. Americans cannot hope to share the 
full meed of this glory. True our soldiers have fought just 
as courageously, cleanly, and effectively as we could have 
desired, while behind the lines men and women, capital and 
labor, have willingly assumed their burdens to make the world 
free. For all their sacrifice generations unborn will render 
praise. But, after all, how slight has been our inconvenience 
compared with the destruction wrought among the nations of 
Europe! "We resemble Wiglaf in the Anglo-Saxon epie Beo- 
wulf, who, we remember, came to the assistance of his ancient 
lord when the latter was engaged in death struggle with a 
terrific dragon. Fighting under the protection of his mas- 
ter's shield, the younger warrior delivered one telling thrust 
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against the dragon, so weakening its might that the aged hero 
was able to deliver the death blow. To his dying day Wiglaf 
doubtless recalled with justifiable pride his part at the crisis 
of the conflict. But the glory of the fight went to Beowulf. 

Five World Heroes 

Yet if victory was really due to the action of masses of men 
rather than to individuals, public sentiment attributes the re- 
sults in large part to the acts and the influence of five striking 
world figures. In popular fancy, at least, these men embody 
the spirit of their respective nations. Heroes of the first two 
years of war were Cardinal Mercier, primate of Belgium, and 
unterrified witness to the moral guilt of Germany; Marshal 
JoflPre, French victor of the Marne ; and Lord Kitchener, crea- 
tor of the British Army, and victim of one of the most mys- 
terious casualties of the war. Since the spring of 1917, two 
more figures have loomed large. First of these, of course, is 
Marshal Foch, commander-in-chief of all the Allied forces, 
whose strategy outmatched that of the German General Staff 
and won the military victory. Finally, the one ruling states- 
man who has appealed to the imagination of the entire world 
is Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States. His 
fame in Italy is attested elsewhere in this issue by Professor 
Wannamaker, and Hamilton Holt gives evidence in the Inde- 
pendent that the same judgment prevails among the masses 
of England and France. This fame he owes to his clear and 
impressive statements of the issues upon which the war was 
being fought, and, more recently, to his skilful handling of 
the German ** peace offensive,'' by which was forced on Ger- 
many acceptance of whatever terms the Allies cared to pro- 
pose. 

A Prophet Without Honor? 

Europeans frequently confess their inability to understand 
American politics. With reference to our treatment of indi- 
viduals who have deserved well of the state, such confession 
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does credit to the heart of him who makes it. For if one 
goes back only twenty years or so, he will find material to 
justify Shakespeare's satire on the hydra-headed mob in the 
popular American attitude towards President Cleveland 
after he opposed Free Silver, or Captain Hobson after certaiix 
foolish osculatory performances, or Admiral Dewey after his 
second marriage. Surface indications are that Woo<irow Wil- 
son is about to experience a similar shift of popular favor, 
This comes at the very moment of his triumph in interna- 
tional politics, when the Central Powers have accepted a peace 
largely dictated by him, and the victorious Allies have ac- 
knowledged his leadership. Unceasingly bitter editorial com- 
ments of a politically hostile press, together with recent de- 
bates in the United States Senate, reveal a new attitude 'of 
at least a portion of the American people. Now President 
Wilson's lapse from grace is due apparently not tu any im- 
portant change of policy or dereliction from duty. It cannot 
have sprung from his impulsive, unfortunately phrased 
appeal to the American people to elect a congress in sympa- 
thy with him; for the very congressmen who were cheering 
his every sentence on November 11, in the week following the 
election, received him and his address with pointed silence on 
December 2. Their present disapproval is ostensibly due to 
the President's decisions to attend the Peace Conference in 
person, to take with him no members of the Senate, nor to 
counsel with them frankly concerning the policy to be pur- 
sued by the United States. On each one of these points the 
President is possibly in error. Temperamentally he seems un- 
able to place full responsibility on the shouldei-s of his 
official subordinates, or to consult freely with his intellectual 
equals. If the American delegates to the Peace Conference 
are not all men of the strongest mental calibre, neither are 
all the members of the present Cabinet. In other words, 
President Wilson is so constituted that he does not always 
seek the best advice. Yet how small a fault is this compared 
with his positive accomplishment! His inspiring leadership 
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of the nation in peace and in war, his steady insistence on 
the highest ideals in world policy, the rapid accomplishment 
of his purposes almost as soon as he had stated them, and in 
spite of defects, the wonderful construction and coordina- 
tion of the war machinery — all these testify to a masterful per- 
sonality. Should America lose faith in her President at 
this juncture, the world would have less faith in democracy. 

One Hundred Years of the University of Virginia 

It is pleasant to turn from the turmoils of war and world 
upheaval to the consideration of such a peaceable topic as an 
academic centennial. Mr. A. J. Morrison elsewhere calls at- 
tention to the fact that this month marks the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the University of Virginia. 
This institution is not the oldest of American state universi- 
ties, nor is it one of the largest at the present time. Yet its 
prestige, from the days of its founder, Thomas Jefferson, down 
to the immediate present, has spread far beyond the number of 
its students. From the first its guiding principle was freedom 
for the student in his religious belief and practice, in his 
choice of studies, and, largely, in his daily conduct. Such 
liberalism was for a long time scorned by other American 
colleges, but in the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
principles of complete religious freedom, elective courses, and 
student self-government were quite generally adopted. Again, 
the University of Virginia was long made up of several dis- 
tinct departments, which were subdivided into practically in- 
dependent ** schools," such as those of Latin, English, chem- 
istry, and the like. No president was known until fifteen 
years ago, but responsibility for its management rested in 
the entire faculty, who elected their own chairman. The in- 
stitution drew to itself teachers of distinction, and its degrees 
attained highest rating on the professional market. In exalt- 
ing the cultural degree of master of arts, rather than the 
doctorate of philosophy, Virginia was following the example 
of English universities, where other American institutions, 
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especially after 1870, imitated Germany, stressing high spec- 
ialization and intensive research. For several generations, at 
least, the University of Virginia was popularly regarded as a 
place of culture for Southern gentlemen, and not a school to 
train the mas-ses for higher citizenship. Of recent years the 
University has seemed to lose some of its individuality; to 
come into closer relations with the public schools, to organ- 
ize a stronger centralized college government, to develop meth- 
ods of training in research. Yet its famous administration 
of the ** honor system" in conducting examinations shows 
that it has not changed materially from its ancient character, 
or been false to its noblest traditions. Coincidentally there 
have come in these latter days definite movements in other 
American universities to put upon the faculty a larger re- 
sponsibility for college administration, and to attach less im- 
portance to German methods of training scholars. In the 
new era now at hand the University of Virginia may exert a 
strong and beneficent influence on other American colleges, 
just as sons of Virginia have so often guided the country in 
her hours of greatest need. 
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VERSES 

By Karle Wilson Baker 

Road-Wise 

Tbey told me to i^ave my pennies, 
But I scorned to be prudent and wise, 
And I poured them out by the lapful 
To please the old Gypsy's eyes; 

Yes, even my mother's luck-piece 
I laid in her wheedling palm. 
To pay for my iron breast-pin 
And my vial of Wayfarer's Balm. 

So you need not flutter your ribbons 
And trinkets before my eyes; 
I have traveled ftince that May morning, 
And oh, I am very wise ! 

There's an old, dim shop in a city 
111 be seeking before I die: 
For I've got just three gold pennies — 
And I know what I want to buy. 

Bees 

Prom some far home I brought a swarm of beeft, 
Old honey-makers hiving in my brain: 
They find the small, green flowers of the trees, 
And the one poppy idling in the grain ; 

The sun is shepherd to my heedless flocks; 
In vain I bid them forage or be still : 
Their drunken wings sing down the solemn clocks 
Panning the flowers upon some timeless hill. 

No stretch of stony path, nor bitter seas, 
But must yield up some blossom, white or red, 
Some nectar-throated anguish, for my bees — 
I shall have honey, though I starve for bread. 
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Color 



We belong to the blue serge world, 

Even in onr village. 

We have outgrown color as a child outgrows its toys^ 

Regretfully. 

Even our laughing yellow girlo, 

Who whiten their smooth cheeks, 

And straighten their black hair, 

Love red like a secret sin; 

And nearly all of us have learned to smile 

At the green hatbands of Jos6 and Ilario 

Who come to town for whiskey, Saturdays. 

We are very sober. 

But Beauty outwits w^: 

For when the Council lays new sewer-pipes, 

And tired, blind workmen hang red lanterns out 

At sundown, 

I, for one, 

Quite drunken-eyed stroll up the dusk-blue street 

Strewn with Aladdin's rubies .... 

Song 

My grief may weep a well of tears 
So deep no tool may gauge it ; 
Three loving colors in a cloud 
Will go far to aasuage it. 

Perhaps 111 yet have fruit to eat 
From boughs that should have borne it : 
I know I'll have a rose to wear— 
Because so long I've worn it. 
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A GREAT MAGICIAN CAME 
By Mrs. W. S. Hendbix 



A great magician came and knelt outside my gate, 
But would not enter though the hour, indeed, waa late; 
And he was much awearied with the long, long climb. 
And parched his lips with thirst ; it was mid-suminer time. 

One brought him food, and sheltered with the portei- then 
He rested, seeming satisfied. **0h, dream again," 
They heard him murmur as he fell asleep, they ^id, 
Upon his humble pallet by the porter's bed. 

They set about their simple duties as of yore, 
Almost forgetting him who lay within their doorj 
And bye and bye they went inside when night came on, 
And they had seen nobody pass, but he wa^ gone. 

II 

Once more I saw mom flash across the mountain-side. 
As light streams through a door that's suddenly opened wide; 
Again the ravi^ng night unveiled her starry breast, 
Flinging her silvery garments round my couch of rest. 

Thus summer fled, and autumn came and went, and men 
Began to shiver in the biting winds again; 
Although I, yearning, watched from early morn till late^ 
I saw no traveler like him approach our gate. 

He lived but as a memory to all, it seemed, 

Like some mysterious flgure in a dream long dreamed. 

Yea, he wa^ more and more forgotten with the days, 

And I alone was conscious of his constant gaze. ' 
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When winter passed sweet spring sped o'er the barren hills, 
Dancing with naked feet among the laughing rills ; 
And where the goats were grazing in the meadow-lands, 
The timid black kids lay, scarce bigger than my hands. 

Then evening heard the beating of the drums once more, 
While through the canebrakes rushed the fiercely hunted boar; 
The little children whimpered in the village near, 
And high above the din the jackal's cry rose clear. 

I wandered in the mango grove on such a night, 
Restless, and yet enraptured with a strange delight; 
When lo, a subtle fragrance filled my veins like wine, 
And soon the soft oblivion of sleep was mine. 

IV 

The morning found me kneeling at my own high gate, 
Unfeigned the porter's terror to behold my state; 
For he had seen nobody paso, and he had closed 
The heavy gates as usual e'er I reposed. 

Still lingering like a stranger in an unknown land. 
Bewildered by the loveliness on every hand, 
I only sought the shadow of his dwelling when 
He said: "Another comes along the way again." 

There where a rose was budding at his modest door, 
Replete with sweetest promises as oft before, 
I mused upon such fragile beauty that would fade 
Even as those soft, slender shadows that it made. 
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And thus, methought, I too, shall pass, though my desires 
May sometime be rekindled in celestial fires ; 
Then turning, scanned the gate where I had lately knelt, 
Unable to define the rising joy I felt. 

**The great magician comes," rang out the welcome cry; 
Sweet as a lover's song it drew my spirit nigh. 
And lie would enter while the day was young, he came 
To touch the burning circle of my heart with flame. 

Ah, we were happy in a paradise that day. 
Weaving sweet dreams like children at their careless play i 
But when day's flaming splendor swept the western rim, 
My heart knew desolation in its loss of him. 

VI 

For he was gone, as swift as death upon the win^, 
And I had had so short a time to dream, to amg; 
Dear youth dropped like a mantle from my broken heart 
As disillusion came and left its first, sharp smart. 

He will not pass this way again, I whisper low, 
But some day I shall go to be with him, I know. 
Be it in the spring-time or in the biting bla^t, 
He shall release the pinions of my soul at last. 

Oh, many an hour I sit beneath the mango trees. 
Listening for his soft footfall on some vagrant breeze ; 
And many a time I turn when gazing on the glum^ 
Hoping — ^and only sense a shadow on the grass. 
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LOVE'S CAPTIVE 
By M. Clifton Andes 

She is dainty as a blossom, 

My little love is she; 
Her golden hair is but a snare, 

To make a slave of me. 
She sees I can't withstand her smiles, 

(How well she knows the fact!) 
And makes me do whatever she please 

With all her win^pme tact. 



But I would not for all the world 

My captive bands now break ; 
Because I know that I would show 

The trial I'd have to make. 
She'd raise her blue eyes full of tears, 

(How sad she'd look at me!) 
You must remember she is mine, 

This baby girl of three. 
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NIETZSCHE ON DEMOCRACY 
By 6. Watts Cunningham 

One cannot read very far into the writing of Nietzsche 
before discovering that for him democracy is anathema mar- 
anetha. There is no epithet too severe, no expressioG too bit* 
ingly condemnatory, for him to apply to the democratic movih 
ment which has been fighting its way in European history 
especially since the dawn of the Chrii^tian era. To his minrl, 
democracy is lunacy, the manifestation of the deepest perver- 
sity of human nature; the longing for democracy in human 
society is nothing short of a disease of the mind, an indica- 
tion of biological degeneracy. It is, of course, true that other 
thinkers before Nietzsche had decried democracy. Both Plato 
and Aristotle had regarded it as synonymous with mob-nile, 
and had unequivocally condemned it as such. And in modern 
thought there had not been wanting political theorists and 
social philosophers who regarded the democratic ideal as alto- 
gether low and mean. But it remained for Nietzsche, in the 
late nineteenth century, to propose the thesii^ that the demo- 
cratic ideal is the most unbecoming, the lowest und meanest 
and most sterile, type of ideal with which we are at present 
acquainted. The condemnation pronounced by previous think- 
ers upon this social philosophy sinks into pale insignificance 
when compared with the vitriolic and uncompromising denun- 
ciation of it which Friedrich Nietzsche pours fortli. Not only 
is he unable to discern any good in the democratic ideal; he 
looks upon it as the most stupid and disftstrous point of view 
which the human mind can entertain. The aim of the present 
paper is briefly to inquire into the source of Nietzsche *s intense 
hatred of democracy, and to ask concerning the significance of 
his f^cathing criticisms. 

It must be borne in mind throughout the discussion that 
Nietzsche does not limit his criticisms of democracy to de- 
mocracy in the narrow, or political, sense. He is not merely 
opposed to democracy in governmental affairs, but he is op- 
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posed to democracy in any of its forms — amoral, religious, 
political, or otherwise. Democracy, to his mind, is a method 
of creating values in all the fields of life ; political democracy, 
or democracy in politics, is only one among many possible 
manif cations of it. There is democracy in morals, democ- 
racy in religion, as well as democracy in politics. And it is 
his profound conviction that democracy, wherever it shows 
its head and in whatever field of human endeavor it expresses 
itself, is worthy of only the Everest condemnation. The whole 
democratic spirit is wrong, it is headed in precisely the wrong 
direction, and necessarily bears disastrous fruitage. To his 
way of thinking we cannot be democrats in the creation of any 
of our ideals without throwing our weight in the scales 
against the upward movement of the race; because, in his 
mind, democracy, in all and any of its forms, tends inevitably 
to *'the downward and duskward of man." The burden of 
his message, therefore, i^ that the very spirit of democracy, the 
democratic consciousness, must be destroyed ; it is perpetuated, 
if perpetuated at all, by a wholly false and pernicious philos- 
ophy of life. 

In order properly to appreciate the point of view from 
which Nietajche approaches his problem, it is necessary for us 
to become acquainted with the general background of his 
social philosophy. This can best be done by looking at the 
principle of which he thinks life in all of its manifestations is 
the expression, or, perhaps better, by trying to underj^tand pre- 
cisely what, in Nietzsche's view, is the essence of life. 

For this question Nietzsche has a very ^hort answer. The 
essence of life, he contends, is Will to Power. The Will to 
Power is such an obvious characteristic of life, and is so funda- 
mentally implied in its very nature, that NietMche does not 
understand how one can seriously call it in question. He takes 
it for granted that thi^ basic meaning of life may be read and 
known of all men — of all, that is, who have eyes to see and the 
scientific curiosity to raise the question. If you adequately un- 
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derstand just what life really is, if you correctly comprehend 
its nature, he supposes, you cannot Wt see that it is assertion, 
initiative, power; and you will see, furthermore, that the im- 
pulse to power is always from within the living individual, 
in short, that life in its very essence is Will to Power. You 
may call this an assumption if you will, but Nietzsche would 
contend that it is an asfiumption which the facts of biological 
evolution force upon us, and therefore is an assumption which 
we cannot but make. 

One other point Nietzsche asks us to grant, and that is that 
life as wiU to power is intrinsically desirable. Nietzsche is no 
pessimist, if by pessimist you mean one who, like Schopenhauer 
for example, is sceptical concerning the ultimate value of life. 
For Schopenhauer and his ilk, who hold that life is inherently 
undesirable, Nietzsche has absolutely no sympathy. On the 
contrary, for him such pessimists are wholly in error. Life, he 
contends, pulsing, throbbing, active life, life as the will to 
power and self-apjsertion, is valuable on its own account and 
for its own sake. And unless we are willing to take the same 
attitude towards life, we need not attempt to follow Nietzsche 
further. We must grant him, not only that life is .will to 
power, but also that it is intrinaically desirable ; otherwise we 
shall perforce condemn him before we have allowed him to 
get his point o^ view before us. 

Prom these two theses as a starting-point, Nietzsche pro- 
ceeds to argue that it iet fairly obvious that life does not man- 
ifest itself in the human race with unvarying equality. There 
are some individuals who manifest life in greater intensity 
than others; there are therefore ranks, in society based upon 
differences which are essential, because biological, in their 
nature. In general, Nietzsche recognizes two ranks : the mas- 
ters and the slaves. The first of these ranks manifesfcsi life 
in its fullness, life as power and initiative, life as puah and 
go ; the second rank manifests weakness rather than strength, 
passivity rather than initiative and activity. The first typo 
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of man is the virile and vigorous type, the biologically perfect 
type ; the second is the weak and depraved type, the biologi- 
cally degenerate. *'I distinguish,'' says Nietzsche, ''between 
the type which represents ascending life and that which rep- 
reseats <lecay, decomposition, and weakness.'' {Will to 
Power, aphorism 857). The first, of course, is the master- 
type, the second the slave-type. Of these two ranks, or types, 
of human beings, the first is decidedly in the minority, the 
slaves outnumbering the masters by the millions. That which 
distinguishes one rank from the other is the degree in which 
the will to power manifests itself in each. ** Quanta of power 
alone determine rank and distinguish rank: nothing else 
does." {WUl to Pou;^r, aphorism 855). Those who are pos- 
sessed of the greatest quantum of power happen to be nu- 
merically inferior to the millions who express power in a 
lower degree. Therefore the slaves outnumber the masters: 
indeed, Nietzsche goes so far as to imply that it is only very 
occasionally that an individual of the true master-rank ap- 
pears in the human race. Why this should be so, if the es- 
sence of life is will to power, Nietzsche does not take pains to 
inquire ; he seems not to be conscious of any difficulty in his 
position. But it would appear to be a somewhat curious cir- 
cumstance that the very innermost essential characteristic of 
life should emerge in the evolution of life as the exception 
rather than as the rule. But Nietzsche, like Rousseau, never 
stumbles over so slight a matter as a logical diflSculty. 

Three points in connection with this Nietzschean doctrine 
of social ranks must be borne in mind, if one would grasp the 
doctrine in its full significance. The first is that these ranks 
are ineradicable, because they are cut deep in the very nature 
of life itself. Any effort to merge the ranks is a mistaken 
effort, and any undertaking to lessen the differences between 
them is worse than a mistake — it is downright stupidity. 
''Viewed from above," says Nietzsche, "both tjrpes are nec- 
essary : as is likewise their antagonism — ^and nothing is more 
thoroughly reprehensible than the desire which would develop 
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a third thing out of the two (* virtue* as hemaphroditism). 
This is a little worthy of desire as the equalization and recon- 
ciliation of the sexes. The distinguishing qtuUities nmst be 
developed ever more and more, the gulf must be made ever 
wider. ^' (WtU to Pmver, aphorism 886). When the types 
begin to resemble each other, he contends, then degeneration 
in both has set in ; for then each type belies its very nature. 

The second point to be noted in connection with this order 
of ranks is that the function of each rank is different. The 
master-rank is by right the leader, the creator of ideals and 
civilization ; while in the slave-rank are to be found the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water. **He who determines 
values and leads the will of millenniums, and does this by 
leading the highest natures — he is the highest man.'' {WiU 
to Pouter, aph. 999). The greatest misfortune which could 
befall the human race, Nietzsche holds, would be to have the 
slave-class usurp the function of the creation of values. This 
has actually happened, Nietsehe admits, in the evolution of 
civilization, and that is why at present we stand, in his opin- 
ion, in need of a transvaluation of all values, political, relig- 
ious, and moral. 

The third point is that this order of ranks cuts across both 
nationalities and class distinctions. The masters are not lim- 
ited to any one nation or to any one social class. To be sure, 
the vast majority, indeed, all but a very limited few, of all na- 
tionalities and social classes of the past as well as of the pres- 
ent are to be numbered with the slaves ; but it is open always 
for the master-individual to appear at any time, in any na- 
tionality, and out of any social level as social levels are at 
present understood. And, in Nietzsche's mind, it is the pri- 
mary business of civilization so to shape its course that it will 
offer as favorable opportunity as possible for the appearance 
of the greatest possible number of master-individuals. For 
* * not * mankind, ' but Superman is the goal ! * ' ( WUl to Pdtrer, 
aphorism 1001). 

This, then, is the general background which it seems to me 
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necessary for us to grasp in order to appreciate fully Niet- 
zsche's objections to democracy and the ideals for which dem- 
ocracy stands at present. Life is inherently desirable, and in 
its innermost nature it is will to power. This will to power 
is the principle which divides the human race into two ranks, 
one of which manifests the will to power in its fullness and 
the other of which expresses a weakened and restricted will, 
a degenerate life; the one is healthy and eugenic, while the 
other is sick and abnormal. These ranks cut across racial 
and social distinctions, they are embedded deep in the nature 
of life itself and so are ineradicable, and they each have its 
proper function to perform in the ongoings of the biological 
process. The vast majority of people belong to the weak and 
abnormal class, they are the slaves and it is theirs to obey; 
the elite and select few, the powerful ones of the earth, the 
aristocracy, not of birth or of wealth or of intellect, but of 
the will to power, — these are the genuine masters of the earth, 
and it is theirs to command and to lead on to the ideal type, 
to the Superman. 

It now begins to appear that in no sense could Nietzsche 
countenance democracy in civilization, and the reasons for his 
antagonism are obvious. The implications of his doctrine of 
life as will to power are directly and uncompromisingly op- 
posed to the direction of the democratic movement. I shall 
take space to point out only two objections which Nietzsche 
explicitly raises to democracy in all of its forms and which, 
from his point of view, are fatal to it. 

The first of these objections is that democracy rests upon a 
false assumption. For the assumption of. democracy is that 
all are equal in rights and privileges, that every lowest son of 
Adam — to borrow Carlyle's phrase — is on a level with the 
highest. As Nietzsche puts it: ''Democracy represents the 
disbelief in all great men, and in all elite societies ; everybody 
is everybody's equal. 'At bottom we are all herd and mob.' " 
(Will to Power, aphorism 752) . Now, to Nietzsche's mind, all 
of this is the merest nonsense, because as a matter of hard 
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fact life does not express itself in all in equal degree. We 
may prate about our equality as much as we please, we may 
lull ouraelves to sleep with our belief in liberty, fraternity, 
and equality, and we may construct for our stupid selves a 
fool's paradise on the basis of the high-sounding dogma that 
all men are created free and equal — ^we may do all of this, 
Nietzsche tells us in effect, but it profits us nothing. We are 
not free and we are not equal, however pleasant it may be for 
some of us to believe the contrary; and there is no reason 
under heaven why we should be fraternal, unless it happens 
to be expedient for us to be so. At bottom, we are only man- 
ifestations of the will to power, and that, too, in varying 
degrees ; and our place, as well as our function, in life cannot 
but be determined by this ineradicable and inexorable fact. 
Society can no more make men equal than society can change 
the nature of life itself. The order of rank is an inmiutable 
order, and all of our oratory about men being equal before 
the law and before God is only meaningless claptrap. **In 
this age of universal suffrage, in which everybody is allowed 
to sit in judgment upon everything and everbody,'' says Niet- 
zsche, **I feel compelled to re-establish the order of rank.'' 
(WUl to Power, aphorism 854). 

The second Nietzschean objection to democracy is that it in- 
verts the order of nature and puts the inferior and ineflficient 
on top. **I am opposed to parliamentary government and the 
power of the press," Nietzsche avows, ** because they are the 
means whereby cattle become masters." {Will to Power, 
aphorism 753). And not only in politics does democracy, in 
Nietzsche's view, make cattle masters, but also in morals and 
religion. And for precisely the same reason. If your form 
of government, or your system of morals, or your religious 
creed is the product of the thinking of the masses, then does 
it emerge from a source which ought to have, and by nature 
can have, no part or lot in the creation of the higher values 
of life ; and it cannot but be superficial, erroneous, and vicious 
in consequence. It is only the mastertype of individuals, the 
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strong ones of the earth, who ought to presume to create the 
higher forms of government, laws, morals, and religion ; they 
alone should direct the course of civilization — ^they are bio- 
logically elected to perform just that function. The rest of 
the human race should indeed create the meager values which 
they can forge from their poverty-stricken souls; but they 
should recognize that these cannot be the basic values of life 
since they are not struck from the depths. The slaves, in short, 
should remain satisfied with the little niche they can fill to 
advantage, should realize the superficiality of their draft, and 
should not aspire to cast ofif their yoke of servitude and to 
usurp the function of the masters. Many a man, Nietzsche 
ironically suggests, has lost every vestige of the little worth 
he may have been possessed of by casting off his yoke of ser- 
vitude. Democracy, then, is worse than useless : -it is posi- 
tively absurd. It turns things topsyturvy, converts the world 
into a hospital and makes everybody everybody else's nurse, 
and does all of this because it tends to reverse the very move- 
ment of life itself. 

For these reasons, Nietzsche holds, democracy in all its 
forms should be given up. It is based upon an assumption 
which is contrary to fact, and it tries the impossible task of 
bridging the abyss which separates between the herd and the 
masters and which yawns deep in the nature of things as 
they are. To be sure, we should not attempt to get rid of the 
herd; we should only show them their place and make them 
content therewith. 

The present age, however, Nietzsche admits, seems com- 
mitted to the democratic ideal. It is unfortunate that such is 
the case, but it cannot be denied. **The disease of the Will 
prevails all over Europe, but in unequal distribution ; it man- 
ifests itself most acutely in those countries where culture 
has been longest introduced ; and it disappears in the measure 
that the 'barbarian,' smothered under the pitiable coating of 
Western education, succeeds in enforcing his rights. In mod- 
em France we see the disease in its most acute form .... 
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The strength to toill something is stronger in Germany, 
stronger in northern than in central Germany ; much stronger 

in England, Spain, and Corsica But the strength of 

Will is strongest of all and most astonishing of all in that im- 
mense Middle Empire, where Europe joins Asia, in Russia — 
there the strength of Will has long been prevented from man- 
ifesting itself, there waits the Will, uncertain as to whether 
it will be affirmative or negative — it waits, menacing, until its 
explosion Probably it will not be Indian wars or com- 
plications in Asia which will be necessary to relieve Europe 
of its greatest danger, but rather internal revolution, the 
splitting of the Empire into particles, and especially the in- 
troduction of that roaring cataract of nonsense known as Par- 
liamentarianism, including the duty of everj^one to read his 
newspaper at breakfast-time. I do not prophesy this as a 
friend of the revolution. It is the diametrical opposite which 
would appeal sooner to my heart — I mean such an increase of 
the Eussian danger, that Europe be at length forced to become 
dangerous, herself, that Europe be at length forced to develop 
a wUl in the person of a new governing caste ; a strong, ter- 
ribly enduring will, capable of creating for itself aims to be 
realized a thousand years hence.** Whether this latter con- 
summation, which Nietzsche so devoutly wishes, happen or 
not, he is convinced that democracy, that disease of the will 
which holds the Western world in its grip, will have to be 
eradicated before human society and civilization can develop 
in their appointed way. 

If it should happen that democracy is not stamped out, 
but endures to the end, then Nietzsche thinks that the future 
of the race is dark indeed. For, under such unfortunate con- 
ditions, it must inevitably follow that all the vigor and virility, 
all the heroism and initiative, all the hardness and efficiency, 
of life will disappear, society will be converted into an insipid 
equality, with no difference of views, no divergences of rank, 
and all individuals will become lovers of ease and weak-willed 
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examples of inefficient mediocrity. Here is the picture of 
such a dreary prospect drawn by Nietzsche : 

"Behold!" said Zarathustra, "I show you the last man." 

•What is love? What is creation? What is desire? What is the 
star?* Thus questions the last man, and he winks. 

The earth hias become small, and on its surface hops the last 
man, who belittles everything. His race is indestructible, like 
that of the flea; the last man lives the longest. 

'We have 4i8covered happiness.* Thus say the last men, and ^ey 
wink. 

'iChey have abandoned those countries where life is hard; for 
one has need of heat. One likes one's neighbor and one rubs one- 
self against him; for one needs heat. 

To fall ill or to be suspicious is for them a sin: one walks with 
incite precautions. He who stumbles against the stones or 
against ^is fellow-man is mad. 

A little poison from time to time: that causes one to dream 
well. ADd a lot of poison to finish with, in order to die pleiifi- 
antly. 

pne works still, for work is a distraction. But one takes care 
tjiat this distraction does not become an effort. 

They have abolished poverty and wealth; each causes too much 
worry. Who wishes still to command, and who would obey! Both 
commanding and obeying cause too much worry. 

No shepkerd' and one single flock! Everyone desires the same 
thing. All are equal: whoever ventures to think differently goes 
of his own free will into a lunatic asylum. 

VV have discovered happiness.* Thus say the last men, and they 
wink. 

Over against this namby-pamby ideal of democracy, ^his 
ideal of absolute equality among men and the love of ease 
and happiness, Nietzsche would set the ideal of aristocracy, 
the ideal of order and rank, the love of adventure and hard- 
ship, the determination to live — ^to live dangerously, to con- 
quer worlds. For he firmly believes that '* Slavery is a nec- 
essary condition of every true civilization-/' and he does not 
doubt that '*Not mankind, but Superman is the goal!" "Life 
is in itself," he insists, ** without sense. It appertains to us 
to give it a sense. But the masses, the inferior races, are in- 
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capalile of giving life a sense A strong race is thus 

necessaiy in order to justify life, a race of creators is a fun- 
damental necessity.*' 

There are many assumptions made by Nietzsche in his tirade 
against the democratic spirit which would seem to be false, 
and which vitiate much of his criticism. Chief among these 
I should mention his assumption that life, as will to power, 
implies such an organization of society as he preaches. There 
is, I have no doubt, good evidence for holding that life is will to 
power, if the conception of will to power is correctly defined ; 
but I seriously question whether Nietzsche's assumed meaning 
of the conception will bear the light of investigation. Fur- 
thermore, there are numerous inconsistencies in his arguments 
which one would have no great diflSculty in disclosing. But 
I am not so much interested just now in criticizing the as- 
sumptions which Nietzsche makes or in setting in relief his 
inconsistencies. I am rather interested, in these few conclud- 
ing remarks, to raise the question as to what extent Nietz- 
sche ^s denunciation of democracy may have significance for 
us at the present critical phase of the world's history. 

In the first place, I am forced to believe that there is one 
type of democracy, seemingly gaining in popularity in the 
world, which must inevitably lead us to the disastrous conse- 
quences that are in Nietzsche's view the natural fruitage of the 
democratic spirit, and which consequently seems to me de- 
serving of all the condemnation that Nietzsche or anyone else 
can muster language to express. I refer to that type of de- 
mocracy which finds its exponents in the latter days among 
extreme socialists of the Bolshevist and the I. W. W. per- 
suasion. This extreme form of democracy would eradicate 
from society every trace of difference and would reduce hu- 
manity to the dead and stagnant level of a hopeless medioc- 
rity. If it should become the dominant social philosophy, it 
must inevitably result in a leveling to the to the ** downward 
and duskward of man." It would *'Chinafy" our civilization 
and make it as sterile and unprogressive as has been the civi- 
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lization of the orthodox Confucian. Nietzsche deserves our 
thanks for having called attention to this possible line of 
the evolution of the democratic ideal and for having pointed 
out to us in such vigorous fashion the dangers that lurk in it : 
as an antidote to Bolshevism, therefore, we had best I'ead and 
ponder Nietzsche. 

But that democracy is necessarily of the Bolshevist type 
I am by no means convinced. On the contrary, it seems to 
me that true democracy has for its goal that form of social 
organization in which ample opportunity is allowed each one 
for the cultivation and expansion of his own individuality in 
accordance with the endowments which nature haa jbeen 
pleased to bestow upon him. This is the sort of democracy 
which we have recently been fighting for, and which, fortu- 
nately, we have, temporarily at least, preserved for humanity. 
At any rate, I am confident that it is the only sort of de- 
mocracy worth fighting for, because it is the only sort of de- 
mocracy which is safe for the world. This type of democracy 
Nietzsche entirely overlooks in his discussion; that such de- 
mocracy is possible seems never to have dawned upon his mind. 
I am not at all sure, however, that he was wholly to blame 
for his oversight. Certainly it seems true that many things 
have hitherto been done in the name of democracy which tend 
to give the lie direct to this view of its nature. But such a 
conception of democracy is possible, and against it the shafts 
of Nietzsche's criticism are directed in vain;, for it will ac- 
complish, more certainly and sanely than would his aristoc- 
racy of power, the purpose which is so dear to his heart — 
namely, the creation of a society in which active, spontaneous, 
vigorous, and dynamic personalities may bud and grow. 

It may be, and doubtless is, true that human society has 
nowhere yet fully realized this ideal of democracy, and that 
before this can be done much work of thought is yet to be 
accomplished. It may be, and probably is, true that a new 
conception of the individual and society remains to be worked 
out and practically applied in connection with pressing polit- 
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ical, moral, and religious problems. Indeed, it would not 
greatly surprise me if it should turn out to be the case that 
the basal problem forced upon us by the cataclysm through 
which we have just passed lies precisely here. Of this I am 
fairly confident, however: unless the democratic ideal leads 
us away from the morass of anarchy and ineflSciency, unless it 
can raise life to a level above that of ease and material pros- 
perity and define its values in other than merely economic 
terms, unless it can give us that type of social organization 
in which each and every individual has the privilege not only, 
but the duty as well, of contributing the best that is in him 
to the general welfare — ^unless democracy can do these things, 
then it inevitably spells our doom. But I am equally confi- 
dent that, in the gigantic task which at present confronts 
humanity, humanity will not fail. We must, and we shall, 
more and more clearly realize the true implications of the 
impulse to genuine democracy in politics, in morals, in re- 
ligion, in all phases of our social life. But to do so will re- 
quire of us constant thought and infinite pains. Eternal vig- 
ilance and unrelenting, intelligent effort are the minimum 
price we must pay for that sort of democracy which will not 
plunge th€ human race into the dreary monotony and narrow- 
circled stupidity against which we have been amply warned 
by Priedrich Nietzsche. 
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GWENDOLEN AND GRANDCOURT 

By May Tomlinson 

What no study of (Jeorge Eliot's fiction will fail to re- 
yeal is the fact that her habitual attitude of mind was in the 
direction of tenderness. Invariably, she views her char- 
acters eympathetically. Even the suspected Bulstrode, whose 
misdeeds have the color of crime, she judges without bitter- 
ness. Nor does the reistder feel contempt. For Rosamond, her- 
self, his feeling is not that of scorn. He may have some 
movements of impatience, some stirrings of indignation, but 
he does not reach the extremity of contempt. Just what it 
is thstt holds his contemptuous anger in check, it would be 
difficult to say. Certainly the neutralizing power does not 
lie wholly in Rosamond's personal loveliness and charm, for 
George Eliot could herself conceive of **a disgust which will 
gradually make beauty more detestable than ugliness." But 
whatever the explanation, the fact remains that for Rosa- 
mond one feels no scorn, however complete one's intellectual 
recognition of her selfishness may be. Nor can this absence 
of bitterness be ascribed to the neutralizing effect of humor, 
of which, in the author's treatment of the Rosamond and 
Lydgate tragedy, there is not the slightest tinge. 

But in the Gwendolen story George Eliot assumes a de- 
cidedly humorous attitude, thus fencing herself in, so to 
speak, from the open field of contempt, protecting herself — 
and the reader also — from the pain of utter disdain. And this 
humor is of the richest, most subtle, most delightfully ironic 
sort. There is humor in the very idea of a humorous view 
of anything so lofty and supercilious as the much-bored Mr. 
Henleigh Mallinger Grandcourt. There is humor in the 
thought that, even to those of us who would be classed by 
that scornful personage under the general term of '* brutes," 
his figure may be an object of amusement. ** Grandcourt 's 
mind," we are told, **was much furnished with a sense of 
what brutes his fellow-creatures were, both masculine and 
feminine; what odious familiarities they had, what smirks. 
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what modes of flourisliing their handkerchiefs, what costuine, 
whai lavender water, what bidging eyes, what foolish no- 
tions of making themselves agreeable by remarks which were 
Dot wanted." To find amusement in one in whom there is 
s6 little of the fool is to extract humor, not from the in- 
congruous (the usual source), but from the contemptuous, 
itself. 

Grandcourt is regarded thus humorously from the mo- 
ment of his first presentation to the. last fatal moment in the 
boat. Thus he is described: **It was not possible for a 
human aspect to be freer from grimace or solicitous wrig- 
glings ; also it was perhaps not possible for a breathing, wide 
awake man to look less animated.'' ** Grandcourt 's bearing 
had no rigidity, it inclined rather to be flaccid. His com- 
plexion had a faded fairness resembling that of an actress 
when bare of the artificial white and red; his long, narrow 
gray eyes expressed nothing but indifference.*' **He spoke 
with a fine accent, but with a certain broken drawl, as of a 
distinguished personage with a distinguished cold on his 
chest." Even in that consummate, unprecedented love-making 
scene, so amazingly neutral, so appropriately low-toned, with 
its quietude colored by just a shade of amorous languor, even 
here, one is conscious of an undertone of humor, or what must 
be so called, though suggestive of something weird and omi- 
nous, subdued and muffled, like the beat of far-off drums. 
Also in the account of the yatehing expedition, that depiction 
of misery in a life of sweet-scented ease, there is an all- 
pervading tone of irony. Though the irony is unmistakable, 
it is humorous rather than caustic, and still delicately 
sounded. It is the irony of contrast, the irony of having 
what you wanted flung at you only to find it bitter. En- 
vironed by conditions ideally conceived for the promotion of 
sweet companionship, Gwendolen carried in her breast, be- 
neath the outward guise of polite behavior, a perfect **fury 
of moral repulsion and cowed resistance." **The weather 
was fine, and they were coasting southward, where even the 
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rain-furrowed, heat-cracked clay becomes gem-like with pur- 
ple shadows, and where one may float between blue and blue 
in an open-eyed dream that the world has done with sorrow.'* 
"While Gwendolen, throned on her cushions at evening, and 
beholding the glory of sea and sky softening as if with bound- 
less love around her, was hoping that Grandcourt in his 
march up and down was not going to pause near her, not go- 
ing to look at her or speak to her, some woman under a 
smoky sky, obliged to consider the price of eggs in arranging 
her dinner, was listening for the music of a footstep that 
would remove all risk from her foretaste of joy ; some couple, 
bending cheek by cheek, over a bit of work done by the one 
and delighted in by the other, were reckoning the earnings 
that would make them rich enough for a holiday among the 
furze and heather.'' Here the irony has merged into pathos, 
the humor has disappeared. 

But, in spite of this ironic treatment, (Jeorge Eliot is care- 
ful never to make Grandcourt ridiculous. She never de- 
prives him of his rightful distinction ; though always, on ev- 
ery portrait of him, in every scene in which he appears, some 
little dab of humor may be discerned, some adroitly executed 
stroke of irony. ** Grandcourt, who drank little wine, had 
left the table and was lounging while he smoked, in an easy- 
chair near the hearth, where a fire of oak boughs was gaping 
to its glowing depths, and edging them with a delicate tint 
delightful to behold. The chair of red-brown velvet brocade 
was a becoming background for his pale-tinted well-cut fea- 
tures and exquisite long hands; omitting the cigar, you 
might have imagined him a portrait of Moroni, who would 
have rendered wonderfully the impenetrable gaze and air of 
distinction ; and a portrait by that great master would have 
been quite as lively a companion as Grandcourt was disposed 
to be." The irony of the following observation points even 
beyond Grandcourt: "If this white-handed man with the 
perpendicular profile had been sent to govern a difficult 
colony, he might have won reputation among his contem- 
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poraries. He had certainly ability, would have understood 
that it was safer to exterminate than to cajole superseded 
proprietors, and would not have flinched from making things 
safe in that way.*' In the following also there is a double 
irony: *'But when they came down again at five o'clock, 
equipped for their boating, the scene was as good as a thea- 
trical representation for all beholders. This handsome, fair- 
skinned English couple manifesting the usual eccentricity of 
their nation, both of them proud, pale, calm, without a smile 
on their faces, moving like creatures who were fulfilling a 
supernatural destiny — it was a thing to go out and see, a 
thing to paint. The husband's chest, back and arms, showed 
very well in his close-fitting dress, and the wife was declared 
to be like a statue." 

Gwendolen herself was not insensible to the irony of the 
situation. Indeed she felt it keenly. One remembers how, 
when her husband had taken out the ornaments and fastened 
them as he would, — ^those poisoned diamonds which he had 
been used to fasten on some one else, — she thought, with a 
bitter sort of sarcasm against herself, **What a privilege this 
is, to have robbed another wonian of!'' And when she rode 
away from Offendene, after that occasion on which she had 
found it hard to keep back the tears, her inward comment 
was, '*I think I am making a very good Mrs. Grandcourt." 
Very skilful touches, these: they not only give piquancy to 
the story but add something to the sum of Gwendolen's at- 
tractiveness. But when Mr. Gascoigne urges Gwendolen to 
use her influence with her husband, to induce him to enter 
parliament, and remarks innocently, **I am not quite sure 
that his opinions and mine accord entirely; I have not heard 
him express himself very fully," the reader knows without be- 
ing told that **to Gwendolen, the whole speech had the flavor 
of bitter comedy;" he rather resents the want of trusF in 
his perspicacity and sense of humor; that paragraph, he feels 
might have been omitted. 
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The Gwendolen story is an illustration of what does some- 
times happen. It is a case of conversion through wrong do- 
ing which is sometimes the only road to self-knowledge. 
Gwendolen had been accustomed to think herself blameless. 
Her favorite key of life had been to do as she liked; she 
meaiit to rule and have her own way. But she was not one 
of those hopeless and brainless women who can persuade them- 
selves that their wrong actions, however iniquitous, are right 
— right because performed by themselves. No, **the procesis 
of purgatory had begun for Gwendolen on the green earth: 
she knew that she had been wrong." It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether remorse alone would have wrought the perfect 
work, it is doubtful whether the conversion would have been 
complete, if the influence of another personality had not en- 
tered into **the current of that self -suspicion and self -blame 
which awakens a new consciousness." The consequent 
change of mental poise is soon evident. In seven short weeks 
from the day of her marriage Gwendolen was saying to 
Deronda,** Things have changed to me so — ^in such a short 
time. What I used not to like, I long for now. I think I 
am almost getting fond of the old things now they are gone." 
And we hear her confessing, ** I am selfish. I have never 
thought much of any one's feelings, except my mother's. I 
have not been fond of people." We see her carrying an 
armful of books to her own room and making some effort to 
dip into Bacon and Locke and Butler and Burke, for Deron- 
da had said that she must get more interest in others, more 
knowledge, and that she must care about the best things. 
**But it was astonishing how little time she found for these 
vast mental excursions;" it was after all **in other ways that 
she was unconsciously finding that mental enlargement." 
The contemptuous veto of her husband's on any intimacy 
with her family **was arousing more inward inclination 
towards them." **She had never felt so kindly towards her 
uncle, so much disposed to look back upon his cheerful, com- 
placent activity and spirit of kind management, even when 
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mistaken, as more of a comfort than the neutral loftiness 
which was every day chilling her.'* The seven family kisses 
were not so tiresome as they used to be. She could even be- 
stow thought upon those troublesome sisters. Then, it is a 
ctrious fact that the very quality which rendered Grand- 
<^ourt so contemptible, the quality from which sprang that 
peremptory will, that absolutism, which stirred such rage 
in the heart of Gwendolen and was the chief source of her 
misery, — it is a curious fact that this same concentrated, 
despisable selfishness was yet the power that aided immeas- 
urably in the process of her redemption. She had sold her- 
self. Bank and luxury were the baits, and it was the knowl- 
edge of this fact that had given her husband the mastery. 
With her belief in pleasure gone, with **her confidence in 
herself and her destiny turned to remorse and dread," with 
the sense of culpability forever gnawing at her conscience, 
what was there left for her but misery ? And yet all the 
while the misery, and the subjugation, and the disgust (and 
what reality there is in the representation), were the very 
factors which were effecting her salvation. 

The change in Gwendolen's attitude towards those about 
her — her desire to be kind to them all, her ''conscious 
cherishing of her mother's nearness'* — ^is indicated with 
much sAveetness and very great delicacy. That sense of rescue 
and feeling of humble thankfulness, which Gwendolen came 
to have, mark the wide distance she had travelled from those 
imperious and self-confident days when she had never ''dis- 
sociated happiness from personal pre-eminence and eclat.'' 
"All that brief experience of a quiet home which had once 
seemed a dullness to be fled from, now came back to her as a 
restful escape, a station where she found the breath of 
morning and the unreproaching voice of birds ... " 
"She was experiencing some of that peaceful melancholy 
which comes from the renunciation of demands for self, and 
from taking the ordinary good of existence, and especially 
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kindness, even from a dog^, as a gift above expectation. Does 
one who has been all but lost in a pit of darkness complain 
of the sweet air and the daylight? There is a way of look- 
ing at our life daily as an escape, and taking the quiet re- 
turn of morning and evening — still more the starlike out- 
glowing of some pure fellow-feeling, some generous impulse 
breaking our inward darkness — as a salvation that recon- 
ciles us to hardship." 

^One is reminded of what is said of Mr. Tryan {Janet^s Repent- 
ance) : *'He had often been thankful to an old woman for saying 
'God bless you'; to a little child for smiling at him; to a dog for 
submitting to be patted by him." 
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THE MOB SPIRIT IN THE UNITED STATES 
By J. E. Pearce 



The word mob, derived from the Latin movere, to move, is 
applied generally to a group of vulgar emotional mankind, 
animated by some common purpose, while under the influence 
of intense, often temporary, emotion. The term in America 
is usually applied only to a group which is engaged in acts 
of violence in defiance of law and in resentment of the char- 
acter, utterances, or acts of the person or persons it is seeking 
to injure; but in ancient Greece and Rome, mobs often 
gathered and acted together under the influence of various 
and sundry emotions and purposes. Often they were merely 
on pleasure bent, and the behavior of the populace in assem- 
blies, law courts, and at the circus often took on the character 
of mob violence. The most egregious instances are to be 
found in the circus factions at Constantinople, whose strife 
sometimes overturned governments. 

The drawing together and acting together, under the in- 
fluence of excitement, fear, or other intense emotion of large 
groups of like animals is not confined to man. Such conduct 
is found more or less throughout the vertebrates and even in 
lower orders. This is to be distinguished from regular hive or 
flock association, though the normal functioning of these 
associations may be converted into genuine mob behavior 
under danger or excitement. 

Hive and herd action are founded in and guided by in- 
stinct; and represent biological methods of securing cooper- 
ation. By the consolidation of numbers, they achieve a 
common purpose, in the interests of their common welfare. 
Man's associated action involves much lesfi of instinct, is 
based presumably on intelligence and is supposed to be guided 
by reason. Man's durtinctive quality, his highest attribute, 
and that which distinguishes him above all else from other 
forms of life, is his reason ; deprive him of this, permanently 
or temporarily, and you make him one of the weakest and 
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meanest of the creatures that inhabit the earth. Manners, 
customs, institutions, and laws should be based primarily upon 
reason, and should be operated by intelligence. They are for 
the purpose of bringing men together and of securing co- 
operation and mutual aid in solving the common problems 
and in accomplishing the common ends and purposes of 
hunjan life. Institutions and laws are the cement that hold 
together the structure of civilized society; when they are 
disregarded, organized society ceases to exist. 

The mob spirit, therefore, which necessarily involves dis- 
regarding or defying institutions and laws, is the negation of 
civilization itself. It reduces mankind to a state lower than 
eavagery because the savage usually has customs which bind 
him rigorously, and which, however poor they may be from 
the point of view of enlightened, scientific man, establisji 
nevertheless a fairly even and dependable conduct Men, 
therefore, in civilized lands, who come together as a mob, bent 
on violence or vengeance in defiance of law and constituted 
authority, have virtually abrogated their human status and 
constitute essentially a mass of excited brutes. 

A mad-house is a pitiful spectacle. To see man without 
his reason is more painful to thoughtful persons than to see 
bim mutilated, dead, or dying; but to see him in masses, 
reason confused and distintegrated by passion, and animated 
and united only by the spirit of vengeance and cruelty, is to 
see the most loathsome spectacle that hupaan eye can behold. 

Unfortunately, proneness to violence is a universal human 
weakness and has always been the curse of the free self-gov- 
erning peoples. Such peoples have always had to steer their 
society between the Scylla of dead and useless, but tyrannical 
formalism, on the one hand, and the Charybdiiii of anarchy 
and mob violence on the other. It would be hard to say 
which has been the greater misleader of men, he who always 
looks to the past, insisting that men continue to do as their 
fathers did, without judgment or reason; or the man who 
induces his fellows to throw oflf all rules and precipitates 
anarchy. A rationalist would have great difficulty in choos- 
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ing between a Nicholas and a Lenine. The one, given to high 
masses, devoted to authority and the fixation of custom, would 
prevent all change and so all progress; the other so visionary 
and so opposed to law and organization would reduce his 
nation to a seething mob, and put his people abjectly at the 
mercy of the insolent Junker Hun. 

One has only to me^tion the mobs of Ath^s, Bome, and 
France to realize that they are common in the lives of repub- 
lican peoples, and that they constitute a great danger, pos- 
sibly the greatest danger to which such peoples are exposed. 
It has been the glory of England that she has been in the 
main a democratic land and yet has been comparatively free 
from mobs. This fact in all its implications explains, to the 
writer's thinking, England's exceptional good fortune in es- 
tablishing lasting, dependable laws and institutions. In the 
long drawn out religious strife of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, England was less torn than apy other Euro- 
pean land. In the whole history of the British Isles, only a few 
hundred people, at most, have been put to death as the result 
of religious fanaticism, a form of popular unreason which 
has always been one large source of mob spirit and mob 
action. 

Possibly after all is said, however, the chief place, as an 
incentive to mob behavior, must be given to race feeling, 
if this be taken in its modest meaning and made to include 
the prejudices and exaggerated attachments of nationalism. 

Primitive man was always at war; and his wars, raids, and 
individual hostilities were based entirely upon kinship elans 
and upon clan organization. Clannishness, in standing by 
kin regardless of individual worth, is characteristic of bar- 
barous and backward peoples, and of backward families in 
civilization. Savagery and barbarism, with their condition 
of practically universal and perpetual war, lasted for hun- 
dreds of thousands of years, and the mental states incident 
to them became almost instinctive. The ** hunter" pattern 
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of mind, nearly identical with that of the warrior, Dewey 
thinks, is still the pattern of the average citizen in our pres- 
ent day civilized society. 

The sense of kinMp, or kind, says Giddings, is the basis 
of all social organization. A sense of likeness carries with 
it a sense of unlikeness; and an intense devotion to one^s 
clan, kin, or kind implies, necessarily, a dislike for aliens, 
strangers, and those dissimilar. The two feelings are com- 
plementary; neither can very well exist without the other. 
Intensified nationalism always results in dislike of foreigners 
and is one of the chief causes of war. 

It may be said, without qualification, perhaps, that the 
social progress of an individual or of a people can be meas- 
ured by the attitude towards foreigners, strangers, or those 
unlike the self. When this attitude is one of intense hostility, 
ignorance of the world, intolerance, injustice, and all the con- 
comitants of provincialism are to be found. The opposite 
qualities go, necessarily, with a liberal and kindly feeling 
towards those not like us. 

German militarism may be regarded, from one point of 
view, as an example of mob activity. It was armed with 
every weapon of science and invention for wreaking hatred 
and ill-will upon those who are not German. Its relative 
permanence constitutes its main difference from the usual mob 
expression. Because they were at harmony among them- 
selves, the Germans imagined that their organized violence 
was civilization; but no mob tolerates dissensions in its own 
circle. Internationally, the Germans certainly have displayed 
many attributes of the mob ; they have been moved by intense 
feelings of lust, greed, envy, hatred, and cruelty, passions 
that together make the mob spirit. Besides, they set at 
naught and utterly disregarded the treaties and international 
laws which govern nations, even when they had been parties 
to the making of such laws. Belgium was mobbed in the 
beginning of the war, and the Germans conducted the war on 
their part on a mob basis from first to last. 

The Entente powers understood this fact clearly, inasmuch 
as they were the victims towards whom this savage violence 
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was directed; but, French mob spirit, exceedin^y violent 
and brutal a hundred years ago, is still operative at times, 
and even the most rationalistic and self-contained of the 
western peoples, viz., the English, have not always been free 
from this curse. 

Since race friction and race prejudices are so large a source 
of mob violence, a somewhat extended digression just here 
will be directed to the discussion of the relations of widely 
divei^ent races occupying the same soil. The settlement of 
America involved a two century long struggle between whiter 
and Indians and ended in the extermination of the Indians. 
Operations against the Indians were nearly always begun in 
lawless, violent mob acts, and the whole warfare against 
them was conducted on a basis of passion and without the 
controls and enlightened purposes that usually characterize 
civilized lands at war and in peace. Indian cupidity or 
hunger kd to raids upon white settlements and the whites 
retaliated in wars of extermination animated by intense, un- 
reasoning hatred. 

The native Australians were hunted down and extermi- 
nated on the frontier like wild beasts. The New Zealanders 
were handled even more savagely, if possible, because they 
were more warlike, more intelligent, and offered, therefore, 
a stronger resistance. 

In South Africa, the natives were handled with extreme 
violence at times by both Dutch and English in the early 
days. The Dutch made slaves of them, however, and thus 
taught them the elemental arts of white civilization, viz,, 
cattle raising, housebuilding, and farming. This converted 
the negro into a possible laborer, against the time when 
slavery should be abolished, and established in effect a modus 
tnvendi for the two races on the same soil. The result is that 
the same situation essentially has been established in South 
Africa as in the southern United States. 

Whenever and wherever two distinct races have occupied 
the soil together, each represented by large numbers, one of 
two things has happened. A war of extermination has wiped 
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out the weaker, or else the weaker has been reduced to a 
position of servitude, and has been tolerated by the stronger 
because it could be made useful to that race. Such a situation, 
in the end, always results in something approximating a caste 
system. Castes may either be sharply defined and be perme- 
ated with intense prejudice, the higher being contemptuous 
towards the lower ; or their mutual attitudes may be character- 
ized by mildness and semi-good will as long as the lower 
caste accepts unoomplainingly the position allotted it by 
the upper. The peons of Mexico illustrate the latter type. 
They are the old natives and have been reduced to serf- 
dom by the whites and mixed element^ on the land which 
formerly belonged to the peon element. They are seldom 
discontented when not pinched by hunger, and are drawn 
into revolt and revolution generally by leaders of mixed 
blood, who have an unstable biological inheritance, an un- 
certain social status, and who use these Indian peons to 
get power and place for themselves as against the Castillian 
whites. 

The negroes of the British West Indies are usually con- 
tented, and there is little race friction there, though the 
pure blood English refuse to intermarry with them and 
hold themselves as superior The bitter race wars which 
at times aflBicted these islands in the past seem to be happily 
ended. 

When a condition approximating race equality has long 
existed among race elements occupying the same soil, as in 
some parts of the French colonial world, in Cuba, and in 
certain parts of South America, friction becomes minimized 
by amalgamation. The results have been either a non-pro- 
gressive society as among the French-Indian Canadians, or 
a chaotic nondescript society, unstable and given over to 
revolutions, as in Venezuela and some other Latin American 
countries. When closely related elements blend, as among 
the members of one race, the results may be altogether good 
and conditions come about that diminish race friction and 
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mob spirit. Progress seems to be promoted by such blend- 
ing, but no competent anthropologist advocates the blending 
of races that are far removed, unless one of the elements is 
very small as compared with the other. Amalgamation is 
the proper solution probably of the Indian problem in this 
country, which is nearly solved already by the almost com- 
plete extermination of the Indian, and the advanced state 
of absorption by amalgamation. 

II. 

The mob spirit is more rampant in the United States, con- 
sidering domestic relations only, than in any other of the 
great civilized nations of the present day, if we except pres- 
ent Russia. This condition is historical and comes mainly 
from two sources: frontier life and its effects on American 
society, and the presence of the negro. These sources are 
being reinforced now by the presence here and there in the 
country of unassimilated foreign immigrants. 

On the frontier, the individual was largely and necessarily 
his own judge, jury, and executioner. This condition was 
long extended in the history of the nation and is to be found 
yet along the Mexican border and in certain mountain dis- 
tricts. The greater part of the old English-American ele- 
ment of the population lived long under frontier conditions. 
This element is the distinctive American element. It not 
only forms the bulk of the American people, but has given 
us our language, laws, and customs. It reorganizes the im- 
migrant element as it arrives and makes it into the Amer- 
ican j)eople, as far as that is done at all. Its virtues and 
its vices are transmitted to all other elements so far as 
race qualities permit the transfer of virtues and vices. 

The old English element is extremely individualistic; first 
by temperament; again, because of the individualistic in- 
stitutional life which it brought with it to this country; and 
finally because of its long life in America on the frontier 
and in the sparsely populated open country, where each man 
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was for so long under the necessity of doing everything for 
himself. The result is a people who are, individually and 
collectively, extremely self-reliant. They are opinionated, 
hard to discipline in home, school, or state, and are ex- 
teremely impatient of forms, and even of laws, when either 
seems useless or appears to be cumbersome and unduly slow 
in getting results. 

The other condition, the presence of the negro and other 
discordant elements, together with the first condition, makes 
a peculiarly propitious field for the growth of mob spirit 
and mob practices. 

The whole history of the negro in America has been, un- 
fortunately, calculated to bring about a feeling of intoler- 
ance and disdain towards the negro an the part of the 
whites. He came as a slave, and as such was abjectly under 
the control of the white element until he was freed. Under 
slavery the whites acquired habits of domination and mental 
attitudes towards the negroes that are exceedingly hard to 
modify. Slavery has always intensified tendencies to caste 
and brought about an extreme contempt for the slave and 
everything connected with him on the part of the master. 
The scorn of the Greek and Roman freemen for the attri- 
butes of the slave of their own race and nationality is 
proverbial. This tendency is necessarily enhanced when the 
slave belongs to another and a very backward race. 

Then the long strife over the abolition of the slave has 
divided the white element into two camps of extreme par- 
tisans; one of visionary equality-theories who believe that 
all the differences among men are due to social influences, 
and that, given the same opportunities, all grades and kinds 
of men as found in nature would arrive at the same re- 
sults; the other holding that negroes are hopelessly stupid 
and incompetent, and that they are never capable of doing 
anything for themselves or for society except when white men 
do all their thinking for them and force them to labor under 
pressure. 

The two camps of whites fought the Civil War over the 
negro. The equality school won, after which victory it at- 
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tempted to adjust by force the relations of the other white 
element to negroes, and attempted in so doing to ignore all 
biological and social differences between the races. The 
result was chaos, from which the other white element had to 
free itself in spite of the law of the land. In the eastern 
Southern States, Ku Klux Klans, powerful, secret, highly 
organized associations, brought order and security to 
Southern white society by the use of violence. The un- 
fortunate consequences of their »«;uccess was to leave the 
Southern whites, those of the less thoughtful, little edu- 
ated classes in particular, with the feeling that this was the 
correct and the only effective way to deal with them when- 
ever the negroes gave trouble. Mob practices in the South 
at the present time are largely an inheritance from the days 
of Ku Kluxism. 

Unfortunately, the nature of the negro has no little to do 
with occasioning mob violence. He is volatile, emotional, and 
shortsighted. Whenever he is not advised, protected, and 
controlled by whites, he falls easily under the influence of 
those who seek to arouse his emotions, whether of resent- 
ment, fear, or religious sentiment. He rarely views any 
situation with the average white man 's discretion and moder- 
ation. Under excitement he does the most erratic and un- 
expected things. This is illustrated by the shooting-up of 
Waco, Houston, and Brownsville, Texas, by black troops at 
various times past. This fact makes whites feel that it is 
always unwise and often dangerous to put even slight au- 
thority or power in the hands of the negro. A negro in 
uniform with a -gun in his hands has a constant tendency 
to run amuck or at least to try to impress whites, individu- 
ally and collectively with his importance and dignity. This 
makes him, as a soldier, a nuisance when he is not an actual 
source of danger. 

Such a tendency in the individual is much augmented by 
the presence of large numbers of his race. He loves dis- 
play, and any touch of the dramatic, and in the midst of a 
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mixed negro and white population he seeks opportunity to 
play with both elements. This is obvious in processions and 
festivals of all kinds, and is particularly prominent in con- 
nection with funerals. In Austin, Texas, the police have 
had at times to prescribe the routes of negro funerals to 
prevent them from parading all the principal streets with 
their long, slow, often gaudy funeral procession, headed by 
a band if the family of the dead can possibly get money to 
pay for it. 

The peculiar crime of assaults on white women for the 
purpose of rape also grows out of the irresponsible, emo- 
tional nature of the negro. In the presence of an oppor- 
tunity to gratify his primal instincts, he has few or no in- 
hibitions; and while rape is not the only cause of lynching, 
it occurs only too frequently and always inflames the white 
population to high heat. The consequence is that minor 
crimes excite greater resentment than they would if rape 
did not occur. The negroes who are guilty of rape are nearly 
always of the most brutal, degraded type and often are half 
imbecile. The lower the mentality, the lower naturally the 
teachability, and so the lower the power of inhabitation. Be- 
sides, there seems to be among all races a class of imbeciles 
excessively passionate sexually. The negro boy burned to 
death after brutal and horrible torture in the public square 
at Waco some two years ago was considered by white people 
who knew him to be weak-minded and was probably a moron, 
according to accounts given the writer by citizens of Waco. 
The whites who engage in lynchings make no distinction 
between such defectives and the more normal negro crim- 
inals; all are negroes to their thinking, and the crimes of 
these irresponsible brute-like creatures are charged up in 
the public mind to the account of the race. The result is 
that at times harsh and cruel punishments are visited upon 
negroes for crimes that occur among all peoples. 

The extent of negro lynchings in the South is hard to de- 
termine. Most communities in which a lynching occurs seek 
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to keep accounts of it out of the papers especially when it 
is conducted in a particularly brutal manner. The large 
dailies generally refuse to print accounts of lynchings on the 
supposition that reading such accounts exerts a powerfully 
suggestive influence on the minds of certain types of the 
criminally minded and tends to bring about the commission 
of the crime depicted. The accounts of lynchings and statis- 
tics compiled about them by such journals as the Chicago 
Tribxme and the New York Evening Post and by extreme 
negro partisans of the North, white and black, are n^ade to 
include many crimes of violence against negroes by in- 
dividual whites which are not at all in the nature of lynch- 
ings. Many negroes are killed by white men in quarrels 
and in the heat of passion. Sometimes negoes kill whites; 
besides whites kill whites and negroes kill negroes. In fact 
in Texas, negroes kill negroes much more commonly than 
whites kill negroes. This, is notably true in the cities. Kill- 
ings constitute another great evil in American life, and this 
evil is akin to lynching and grows out of the same social 
conditions; but the two evils are by no means identical. The 
accounts, therefore, of those Northern publications, which 
are extreme in their denunciation of lynchings are never en- 
tirely reliable. 

When all is said, however, the lynching of negroes in the 
South is so common as to constitute a great social evil. It 
constitutes the most violent form of irresponsible action that 
afflicts our country as a practice and is constantly contami- 
nating the North, where sporadic outbreaks against negroes 
occur at present from time to time in imitation of the South- 
em practice. 

In the North the mob action takes on more the nature of 
indiscriminate race conflict. In the South, the mob usually 
attacks only F.ome individual negro, and then usually one 
who has committed some serious crime; in the North, mobs 
directed against negroes often attack negro communities, or, 
indiscriminately all oiegroes in the town. This occurred in 
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East St. Louis, a few years back, where nearly fifty people 
were killed, nearly all negroes, and has occurred in Ohio, 
New York, and other states. 

In the North such attacks usually grow out of labor con- 
flicts, for there is probably greater prejudice in that section 
against negroes as competitors of whites in the labor market 
than in the South. 

The evils flowing from the prevalence of the mob spirit 
throughout America cannot be overrated. It involves the 
whole principle of an individualistic democratic society; and 
whenever and wherever democracy fails, it always fails 
through the growth and prevalence of the mob spirit. It 
is simply the negation of all law and government. 

No people can establish and secure their own welfare ex- 
cept through law. Democracy succeeds, and progi'ess is at- 
tained and assured in direct proportion as even, dependable 
methods of settling disputes and the wrongs of citizens are 
set up and maintained. A dignified and worthy state is pos- 
sible only when composed of dignified, worthy, self-direct- 
ing members. 

It is self-evident that such a society is strongest and suc- 
ceeds best when the people are most nearly homogeneous. 
Homogeneity assures common notions of justice and avoids 
the multiplication of prejudices and jealousies incident to 
sharply defined classes. Complete homogeneity is impos- 
sible of course, anywhere in the world, and is entirely out of 
the question where two distinct races occupy a country to- 
gether; but equal opportunity may be approximated and 
must be striven for if even the remotest approximation to 
justice is to be attained. Even the well-being of the 
strongest and most capable, those who in time are sure to 
acquire privileges, perhaps inevitably, through vested inter- 
ests, are bound up with a policy of keeping open opportu- 
nities to all. This fact is so generally accepted among 
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Bociologists that there is no point to discussing it here. Of 
course mob spirit contravenes this principle absolutely. 

Again the mob spirit is consonant \^ath and promotive of 
sensationalism, emotionalism^ and general unreason in the 
life of a people. The emotional qualities of this spirit are 
contagious, like all other emotionalism, and this fact con- 
stitutes one of its most unfortunate, most dangerous aspects. 
Mobs soon beget taste for the sensations accompan3dng their 
activities, if a people indulge in them frequently, and this 
taste may become pronounced and irresistible. As this taste 
grows, the difficulties of controlling and eradicating the mob 
spirit increase automatically. Many mobs are composed 
largely of young fellows, often of good families, who are 
seeking a sensation. 

Sensationalism changes its form readily, but its spirit, 
once it is thoroughly established, is almost ineradicable. The 
yeUow journals reinforce the mob spirit and are reinforced 
by it; yellow sensational religionists gather the people into 
mobs for orgies of religious emotion, and thus teach, rein- 
force, and build up the mob spirit. The negroes are par- 
ticularly prone to this form of emotionalism. They indulge 
in it so often and so much that it becomes to them a dis- 
sipation, and many of them enjoy it and look forward to it 
as their greatest pleasure in life. This fact interferes with 
the inhabitation and self-control which the school and other 
rationalizing influences seek to set up in our negro popula- 
tion, and has much to do with their irresponsible behavior 
in crises. The whites of the rural districts in the South are 
unfortunately much given to sensationalism in religion. At 
revivals and camp-meetings, conduct may often be witnessed 
that is highly conducive to mob action in race conflict and 
other secular crises, and which may well shame the citizens 
who makes intelligence, deliberation, and foresight the guid- 
ing principles of life. 

Again, and this is the most repulsive aspect of the whole 
matter, mob practice promotes and reinforces the natural 
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tendencies to cruelty. Mobs are proverbially cruel; witness 
the Roman mobs at their shows, the French mobs of the Rev- 
olution at their executions, and in this country, the indes- 
cribable tortures inflicted upon negro victims by white mobs. 

Cruelty seems to have been largely inherent in the nature 
of primitive man. He was forced to struggle desperately 
with nature and with the other forms of life for an existence, 
and often the existence of himself and his tribe depended on 
ruthlessness. His welfare was promoted directly by all the 
evils that came to his enemies, whether fellow men or brutes, 
and he consequently inflicted evil on them whenever he could 
and with might and main. Cruelty was not only practiced 
but was cultivated in primitive life. Torture of captives, 
strangers, and even animals often became organized and fre- 
quently became institutional. Due to the fact that human 
intelligence may be prostituted to inventing methods to in- 
crease suffering, men when they are brutal and cruel, al- 
ways outdo in cruelty anjrthing in the brute creation. The 
brutes are content to kill when they do kill and never tor- 
ture. Torture in civilized life serves no rational or bio- 
logical end, and a taste for it is therefore necessarily arti- 
ficial. Unhappily nearly all men are capable of acquiring 
this taste and many can acquire it to an extreme degree. 
Inasmuch, however, as it is irrational and anti-social, its 
presence is always a mark of savagery and non-progress. 
Civilization puts emphasis upon kindness, cooperation, and 
mutual good-will. So true and so general is this fact that 
cultivated mankind at once rate as very low in general work 
any individual or people who can be gratuitously cruel, even 
to animals. The fact that Mexicans and negroes starve and 
maltreat domestic animals constitutes a standing grievance 
against them on the part of high grade whites. 

How easily we slip into the cruelty of our old barbarian 
ancestral life is illustrated in the saying, ** Scratch a Russian 
and you hit a Tartar," to which may now be added ** Scratch 
a German and you hit a Vandal;" in short, ** Scratch a 
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civilized man and you hit a barbarian." The Germans have 
shocked and startled the civilized world by their deliberate 
cold-blooded cruelty throughout the course of this war, and 
it will be many a long year before they can have the respect 
of mankind again even with the best possible behavior on 
their part through the years to come. Crueltyj it must be 
agreed, is one of the basest and most loathsome qualities 
ever found in man and the spirit prevalent in the United 
States must be stamped out if only because it practices and 
promotes cruelty. A mad dog must be killed but we would 
loath a man who burned it to death. 

It would be possible to multiply illustrations of the evil 
consequences of the prevalent mob spirit in this country in- 
definitely. It reinforces the contempt of law left us by the 
frontier -life. It makes possible the organization of the evil- 
minded for purposes of vengeance, or of interference with 
law courts and the frustration of justice. The writer, for 
instance, knows of one case of three negroes being lynched 
in an ignorant backwoods community because they were 
witnesses against criminal whites. In general, the mob spirit 
sets up and strengthens brain patterns of violence as op- 
posed to those of dignified self-contained behavior. White- 
eappism in and about the Reel-foot Lake district of West 
Tennessee showed that mob feeling action can be turned 
against w'hites, and even against the most prominent and in- 
fluential whites, at that. 

That this spirit prevents crime or does any good, whatso- 
ever, which could not be infinitely accomplished by proc- 
esses of law is so obviously absurd that it has not been 
deemed pertinent to discuss such claim. On the whole, its 
evil consequences are so numerous, so far-reaching, and so 
terrible that it is impossible to think of any person who 
engages in it or who advocates it as anything but a 
dangerous fanatic and a public enemy. 

III. 

So long standing is the evil at present that remedies are 
not going to be easily found or easily applied when found. 
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No remedy, however, can possibly have serious value that 
does not include and accomplish the creation of a strong 
public sentiment against the evil. 

In democratic lands, **Law means anything the people 
will back up." Where the jury system obtains, one man on 
a jury in sympathy with mob practice makes conviction of 
mob-leaders impossible. Furthermore, the administrattve 
ofl&cers are all elected by the people in local communities 
and are so sensitive to local sentiment that they always put 
such sentiment above law. They enforce law only when the 
public demands that they enforce it. This fact is illustrated 
in the history of prohibition, prostitution, and gambling as 
well as in every instance, so far as the writer knows, of 
eflforts to punish members of successful mobs. The oath of 
office, the bond, and heavy penalties for non-enforcement of 
law are all utterly futile to compel sheriffs and other peace 
officers to do their duty in the face of a positive hostile 
sentiment. At Coatesville, Pennsylvania, in 1911, a negro 
was taken from custody of officials and publicly burned for 
killing a white man. Several hundred whites looked on 
while the burning was being perpetrated and the leaders 
and members of the mob were all known, or could have been 
ferreted out by any good detective or newspaper reporter. 
The Governor and Attorney General of the state were highly 
indignant and seemingly did everything in their power to 
convict the leaders and members of the mob. The Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, led by Oswald 
G. Villard, editor of the New York Eveniitg Post, and grand- 
son of William Lloyd Garrison, backed presumably by plenty 
of money, aided in every way it could in the prosecution. Nu- 
merous indictments were brought and several trials were held 
but every verdict ended in **Not Guilty.'* Why? Public opin- 
ion did not support efforts at conviction. Members of the mob 
were probably in the juries; certainly the jurors were op- 
posed to conviction. Witnesses were run out of the coun- 
try, being either hired or intimidated to leave. The sheriff 
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and peace ofiScers felt themselves involved in the charges 
and aided in packing the juries against conviction. The 
results were utterly futile and disappointing, not to say 
farcical. (See American Magazine for February, 1913.) The 
same thing happened in practically every instance of typical 
mob violence in the history of the country, i. e., when a single 
individual has been mobbed in a community where sentiment 
has supported mob action. 

A campaign of general education having as its purpose 
the use of every means that could prove to be effective in 
controlling the evil should be begun and kept up until senti- 
ment has been created and crystalized against the whole 
practice of mob violence in every form. The following plan 
seems to the writer to be the most promising means of carry- 
ing on such a propaganda of education. 

(1) The publication and wide-spread dissemination of all 
the best articles, editorials, pamphlets, and books that have 
been written against the mob spirit, and the calling forth of 
such writings by offering prizes for them constitute probably 
the most effective immediate means to be adopted. Such 
publications should be widely disseminated through the press 
and should be reproduced in pamphlet or bulletin form and 
distributed among all classes of people through the public 
schools, the churches, and all sorts of public organizations, 
throughout the land. 

Such writings could be called forth best, perhaps, by classi- 
fying them and by offering prizes in each class. Some should 
be to individual writers for the best books or essays on the 
subject, and some to newspapers for the best editorials. The 
newspapers should be classified for this purpose so as to have 
papers only of the same grade competing. This should se- 
cure numerous editorials among the country press just where 
the propaganda is most needed and would be most effective. 

President Wilson's address on this subject should be put 
into the hands of every citizen, and all speakers who address 
the public in connection with the propaganada against mob 
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violence should be familiar with this address and speak from 
the literature and printed information being disseminated 
about the matter. Such speeches would not only start and 
set sentiment in the right direction, but would get attention 
and arouse interest in the printed information. Bulletins 
and printed circulars are apt, without such speaking, and an 
intensive campaign generally, to be little read, and to be 
disregarded and generally ineffective. Bulletins have been 
disseminated so extensively among the people for purposes 
of education and propaganda that the average person will 
take no notice of them unless stirred in some special way. 
The newspapers, journals, and speakers might possibly re- 
inforce pamphlets and bulletins to such purpose as to make 
them read and give them effect. 

(2) Law and Order Leagues might possibly be established 
and maintained in some such manner as the recent Councils 
of Defense. The State Councils of Defense had each a per- 
manent committee on state protection, also one on legal re- 
lations ; the county councils had a permanent vigilance com- 
mittee, and community councils were urged to have each a 
vigilance committee. The committees might have been con- 
verted into permanent law and order leagues or given the 
duties of such leagues under the old name. The writer sup- 
poses that this opportunity possibly has now gone by. 

(3) An intensive campaign should be waged in and 
through the public schools. Here in Texas the Inter-Scho- 
lastic League, under the auspices of the University might con- 
duct, among the school children, a statewide oratorical con- 
test upon the evil, supplying them beforehand with printed 
information and giving prizes for the best orations against 
the evil. Debates upon the questions involving attempts to 
justify lynching and appeals to race prejudice are to be 
distictly deprecated. Such orations would be not only edu- 
cative in their effects upon the children, but would get and 
hold the attention of the adult citizenship in the rural corn- 
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munities as nothing else would. This would be particularly 
true if large prizes were offered for the best orations. 

Courses on special problems should be organized in every 
high school in the land. Such courses are being organized 
in the most progressive high schools but ought to be pre- 
scribed by law and become universal. The evils of mob vio- 
lence should be thoroughly and adequately handled in fiuch 
courses. Many of the common social evils could be remedied 
largely by such courses if proper texts were provided and 
teachers could be brought to take sufficient interest. Not 
even the most stupid teacher could fail to have some in- 
fluence for the good with the right literature in his hands. 
No attempt at dispassionate discussion of mob violence could > 
possibly fail to react against it. In time such teachings 
would come to constitute public sentiment. The early brain 
tracks are the permanent ones. They determine the brain 
patterns in adult life and the thoughts and practices of the 
citizen. It is this fact that gives the teacher his exceeding 
importance in lands having educational vision. It dictates 
to a wise people that the teacher should be the ablest, wisest, 
and best man or woman naturally and by training in the 
community. Any permanent remedy to a widespread social 
evil in democratic lands much necessarily be applied ulti- 
mately in the school room. 

Another means of education which has been suggested and 
which may seem at first mention to be shoddy and sensational 
but which the writer believes none the less to be worthy of 
serious consideration, is to have staged and filmed in good 
dramatic form, some such play as **The Showing Up of 
Blanco Posnet," and to guarantee the moving picture cor- 
poration producing it against loss. This play, well staged, 
would be most telling as an educational project, for it re- 
duces to the most absurd and riduculous position the whole 
motive and action of the mob; at the same time the play 
would under a propaganda patronized by the President, by 
governors, and by other prominent persons, more than pay 
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its own expense. Moving pictures are among the most force* 
ful means of education known to the present world. They 
have played a tremendous part in pulling the American 
publiQ together and in getting action for war purposes in the 
United States. Thomas Dixon's sensational novel, TJi4 
Clansm^m, dramatically and artistically acted and filmed, 
took the country by storm, and has modified in a far reach- 
ing way the attitude of the people of the North towards the 
episode of reconstruction in the South. Unfortunately, this 
play has a most unwholesome influence in reinforcing the 
very evil which this paper is combating. The same iQ^ana 
could be used to good purpose, it would seem, in building 
up opinion against mob violence. 

The exact fects in all cases of mob violence should be 
made known to the whole public in every instance as it oc- 
curs. No community should be permitted to conceal its shame 
and disgrace by keeping accounts of its mob doings out of 
the newspapers as was done at Waco and has been done so 
frequently elsewhere. Accounts should not be sensational, 
but should be accurate and should present the absolute truth. 
Brutality and cruelty should not be concealed, mollified, or 
palliated in news reports. The large dailies should be in- 
duced to send special reporters to places where mobs have 
been operating and all the exact facts should be got and pub- 
lished. Especially, should such facts as would indicate what 
elements of the community have be^i involved in the mob 
and how, and the extent of the connivance of officials be 
made known to the outside world. Such facts properly re- 
ported 'and printed would not have the slightest tendency 
to produce crime if not made conspicuous by headlines and 
position, and not put into language calculated to excite 
morbid feelings. 

The same kind of reports should be made and printed of 
all trials of mob leaders and members. All facts brought 
out at such trials as would shame individuals or communi- 
ties should be given the general public through the public 
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press. All papers should be induced as far as possible to 
print such facts and in no case should it be made to appear 
that the effort in stamping out the evil is the enterprise of 
a single journal. Such an appearance would seem to the 
public to be in the nature of vulgar self-advertising on the 
part of the paper most conspicuous in the movement, and 
would cause the public to discount at once «5verything said 
and done. 

(4) Rewards for conviction of mob leaders and members 
should be offered, but as indicated in the Coatesville case, 
and many others, would be futile unless effectively preceded 
by efforts to reach and correct public opinion. Law courts 
in the United States, for reasons already given, are abjectly 
under the control of public opinion, and when hostile they 
may be paralyzed by it in any attempt at positive action. 
Their cumbersomeness and formalism usually reduces them 
to a minimum of action, and not even public opinion can al- 
ways set them in motion and get positive results from them ; 
but it can always nullify their efforts at enforcing law and 
render them utterly futile whenever it runs against their 
positive action. Instead of rewards for the conviction of 
mob leaders, such as are now offered by the San Antonio 
Express, rewards for the prevention of mob action would 
be much more effective. Decent public opinion, that is, the 
opinion of the best elements, would always support an offi- 
cer or a citizen who prevented mobs from accomplishing their 
lawless purposes, even when such person had to kill members 
of the mob. The law, the officer's sworn duty, and the or- 
ganization of society would support one who was trying to 
suppress a mob whether by persuasion or resistence. The 
project to reward the prevention of mob violence would be 
much more effective than rewards for conviction because its 
force is brought to bear before the deed is accomplished. 
Many well-meaning citizens seek to cover up mob doings al- 
ready accomplished because they think that the revelations 
of courts in such cases injure the reputation of the corn- 
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munity, hurt business, and often leave heartburnings and 
strife long afterwards among local citizens. The easiest way 
out is apt to seem to them to be the best way out. A man 
who suppresses and breaks up a mob is serving the good 
name and welfare of his community, of his state, and of 
his country; and, more than all, is serving the cause of 
humanity and civilization. Such a man deserves to be re- 
garded and to be rewarded as a hero, or, at least, to be lield 
in high esteem. Furthermore, the successful resistance aiid 
suppression of mobs is notoriously easy if those who under- 
take it are forewarned, prepared, and determined. Mobs 
are notoriously cowardly, largely because they know they 
are committing a crime ; and, if they know that men defend- 
ing a prisoner or a jail will shoot to kill, they never rush 
into such a situation unless the mob has vast numbers and 
Iq under the influence of tremendous excitement. A fund in 
the hands of a wise, discreet board of trustees for the pur- 
pose of rewarding such persons as prevent mob violence, 
either by force or by persuasion, would in the writer's judg- 
ment be most effective. 

(5) Finally, possibly the most effective of all remedies 
lies in proper legislation if governors and legislatures can 
be induced to disregard such opinion as supports mobs and to 
favor proper laws. 

A law should be passed punishing by heavy fines all com- 
munities in which mob violence occurs. As such occurrences 
are in violation of state law and are against the peace and 
dignity of the state, and as the good name and welfare of 
the state are, in all such matters, in local hands, entrusted 
with the enforcement of law, it is perfectly logical that such 
fines should apply. There is no doubt in the writer's mind, 
that fines of, say, $25,000.00 imposed, for each successful mob 
raid on the county in which the raid occurred, would put an 
end absolutely to mob violence. Such a law might require 
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a constitutional amendment to legalize it, but any effort to 
get it seems to the writer justified, however strenuous it 
might have to be. 

A law should be passed providing that all sheriffs and 
peace officers whose duty it is to prevent mob action should 
be tried when indicted for violation of oath, connivance, and 
neglect of duty, not in the county in which the crime oc- 
curred, but under change of venUe, in distant and important 
centers. The laws punishing official dereliction are always 
sufficiently severe, but there is no possibility of the pen- 
alties being applied as long as the conniving officials are 
tried in the localities where the crimes occur. 

In the same law it should be provided that no person 
charged with participation in a mob should be tried in the 
county in which the crime occurred. All crimes involving 
participation in mobs, connivance at their activities, or insti- 
gation of them should be tried in specially designated courts 
located in centers of population, to the end that such triak 
might not be affected by opinion which supports and pro- 
motes the mob spirit. 

A law should provide for compulsory teaching of cor- 
rect attitudes toward social problems with particular stress 
on the mob evil in all public schools. This law, I believe, 
would be very effective in the long run and could perhaps 
be easily passed. Very few people object to their children's 
being taught reforms that are to operate in the distant fu- 
ture, even when they object to having them applied to them- 
selves. 

The time is propitious for breaking up the mob spirit in 
America. The war has been making sweeping changes in 
all sorts of ways in our life, and we are accustomed to mak- 
ing adjustments. At such a time, long standing evils may 
sometimes be swept away with comparatively little effort. 
The Germans used our national sin to shame us in Europe 
to a considerable extent, even among our allies, and tried 
to make their own people believe, by exaggerating the extent 
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of our fault, that we are low, cruel barbarians. The danger- 
ous situation in this country, coming from the presence 
among us of many people of German extraction, many of 
them until recently sympathizers with Germans, coupled 
with the prevalence of the mob spirit in this country, caused 
thoughtful people throughout the land to be concerned about 
possible mob outbreaks. Some really occurred, and called 
forth President Wilson's eloquent and forceful plea for the 
supression of the mob spirit entirely; a plea which is power- 
ful in itself, but which, reinforced by other like pleas which 
could probably be secured from him, can be made the basis 
of a successful propaganda. The popularity of the President 
among all classes in the South, and the fact that he is a 
Southerner and a democrat would incline Southern opin- 
ion favorably toward his suggestion. Women, who have 
always resented violence and have opposed cruelty in all 
forms more generally than men, are newly enfranchised in 
many states, and are organized in powerful clubs that reach 
all parts of the state. Their powerful aid in so good a 
cause could be certainly depended on. Altogether, the time 
is propitious for putting an end to what the writer regards 
as our national disgrace. 
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A NEW EVANGELIST OF BEAUTY 
By Delmab Gross Cooke 

Nearly everyone has observed, I suspect, in these days, 
so auspicious for poetry, that the academic profession is 
taking an increasing part in the production of song; and 
everyone, surely, ha^ been struck by the prevalence of the 
poet, usually not a college professor, who is consciously bent 
upon the democratization of the aesthetic attitude, who is 
engaged, to borrow the more lucid phrase of Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay, in preaching the gospel of beauty. Mr. Howard 
Mumford Jones, until recently teaching in the University of 
Chicago, then in the University of Texas, and now a pro- 
fessor in the University of Montana, is both a university 
poet and an aesthetic evangelist. The interesting aspect of 
the combination in the case of Mr. Jones resides in his ex- 
ceedingly candid revelation of the contrariety which he feels 
to subsist between the poetic and the scholarly ideals. He 
declares in verse of the most exquisite humor that profes- 
sors are daily engaged in offering human sacrifice in the 
name of scholarship. His Vniversity Sketches, which from 
time to time during the past three years have conveyed this 
accusation through the pages of those periodicals most con- 
spicuously devoted to the contemporary, have been assem- 
bled, together with other related and fugitive pieces, in a 
volume entitled Gargoyles;* and it is the appearance of this 
collection as a whole which occasions the present brief re- 
view of his work. 

Mr. Jones is the author of many poems not included in 
this volume, notably the convocation ode read at the quarter- 
centennial of the University of Chicago (1916) ; a metrical 
translation of Heine's **Die Nordsee," which he has provided 
with an introduction {Open Court, 1916); and *'The Last 
Conquistador'' (part of a long poem of the Mississippi and 



^Gargoyles, a volume of verse by Howard Mumford Jones. The 
Comhill Company, Boston, Mass. 1918. 
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the Spanish Conquest, in epic mood, and of kindred inspira- 
tion to the Drake of Alfred Noyes), which appeared in the 
January issue of The Texas Review. His prose writings in- 
clude, in addition to the essay on Heine, a number of short 
fstories, and a remarkably graceful play. The Shadow, pub- 
lished in the second series of Wisconsin Plays (Huebsch, 
1918). Gargoyles, however, containing as it does the best 
of his magazine contributions for the past four years, stands 
as the only comprehensive exhibition of his art. 

I have had the advantage of making in Mr. Jones's book 
an utterly new acquaintance. I was enchanted on first open- 
ing its pages to feel myself transported, altAough the place 
was palpably the sand-stricken shore of Lake Michigan, back 
into a still more desolate region dear to the heart of literary 
youth, at least of Gallomaniac youth, a land of artificial 
dreariness, lovelier than Arcadia, a world of wind-swept, 
cedared wilderness — ^where poplars always bent beneath 
the storm. The dunes are evoked in this atmosphere of the 
grotesque; the trees writhe, and the bleak hills struggle 

"As though God had each by the wrist 
And each strove to be free." 

The title-fiequence of the volume, which is placed at the very 
end, serves in a measure to fix the impression so early 
created. It is a suite of musical numbers, such as theme 
and variations, nocturne, arabesque, and fugue solennelle, 
the whole a fantasy of death, a rhapsody of Chicago, city 
of the dead, where corpses hurry by in motor cars, where 
dead men walk the streets at six o'clock, and skeletons dine 
at the Blackstone. The idea is conceived with imagination, 
but executed with something less than the surety of touch 
to which its author has already habituated his reader, who, 
if he be a sensitive reader, must be vaguely disturbed by an 
evanescent quality in the skeletons. These are charming 
skeletons, occupying a legitimate place in the poet's 
Weltanschatmng; but they are discriminated against. One 
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comcR to feel that, though their author may have sought and 
worshiped beauty everywhere, as he tells us he has, symbols 
are not his vernacular, and that the whole cycle is symbolic 
in genesis rather than in ultimate intent. 

The grotesque in these verses does answer to a somewhat 
mechanistic conception of the universe, best illustrated per- 
haps by disengaging from the symbolic framework of 
Gargoyles the thought which appears to be its motive force. 
This thought does not differ in its inception from the one 
which inspired the composer of **Thanatopsis:'' the world- 
old wonder at the passing of time, and at man's eternal im- 
potence before his universe. Our poet, even as many another 
has been, is appalled by the system of things with its scheme 
of perpetual reproduction. (The figure of the clock be- 
comes for him a leitmotif of peculiar insistence). Thus in the 
''Arabesque" he addresses his companion: 

'*Love sits not in your lips, your face, your eyes — 
Your body is the haunt of sex and time!" 

Clearer if less melodious is the burden of the '*Pugue 
Solennelle:" 

"Wise words! We are not souls who taste the stars 
Upon the blur and tumult of a kiss: 
There is a purpose in our sexual bliss. 
Time, like a huge and hostile engine, jars 
The seven planets even as we wed. 
And corpse-like do we creep to marriage-bed." 

Now, all this I should characterize as observation, as scru- 
tiny, I should withhold the term cowviction because — in the 
absence of the theory of human personality, the doctrine of 
the soul, if you wish, for which such utterance seems to 
call — what we have amounts to little more than the defini- 
tion of an attitude. The alternative is, of course, imagina- 
tive conviction, the sign of which is the artist's complete 
and voluntary surrender of himself to his conception; 
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Mallarme's **Faune/' for example, is the perfection of 
symbolic art by virtue of its utter abandon. One longs to see 
Mr. Jones turn loose his skeletons and let them romp; for 
they must have many gruesome tricks to play. 

lie does, after all, have a great deal to say about the soul ; 
but the more he says, the more one holding him up to the 
highest standards of achievement feels that he is indulging 
in what, to recall the old distinction between fancy and 
imagination, may be called poetic fancies. First, the 
scientist is challenged to define the soul, but this is only by 
way of a jibe at learning. Its infinity is made for a time the 
object of the poet's increasing wonder and awe, but we find 
that the poet really knows as little as the scientist, and 
finally, that God himself does not know. 

In fact, when we come to read **Marche,'' which resembles 
the ** Fugue'' in Xh^ obvious symbolic value of its title, God 
appears to be a victim of his own mechanism. 

"He is spun 
Round a machine whose flywheel Is the sun, 
Whose bolts are stars, whose humming drowns His moan." 

Elsewhere, the milder meditative moods of cyrenaicism 
are reflected; the Swinlmrnian somewhere-safe-to-sea motif 
enters and recurs; **An Abandoned Cemetery," devoted to 
**the permanency of all impermanent things," closes on the 
familiar cadence — envy of oblivion and the happy dead: 

"O come away and leave them where they lie 
Beneath the benediction of the sky 
While the slow sun against the west Is red — 
There are none happier than forgotten dead." 

**From Trempealeau" is perhaps the simplest of these 
reflections on **the life less durable than sod;" it should be 
followed by ''The Garden in September," which holds out 
as the reward of dissolution — distinction from the inani- 
mate, — feeling. Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether we have 
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here the materials for the making of a consistent hedonist. 
Though the literary sources are seldom obstrusive, the ideas 
are distinctly literary in quality. The idea- of mortality 
has engaged the poet's fancy, but neither intellectual con- 
viction nor poetic faith has kindled his imagination. 

With regard to such a problem in general, we are inter- 
ested much less in what a poet believes than in the strength 
and ardor of his belief. If it were not fjo, a large portion 
of our classic literature would be purely literary in qujili- 
ty, if not hopelessly historical. It is on the wings of faith that 
the imagination takes flight. Old Omar had a philosophy 
of life which was made up of questions — questions to which 
he would not stay for an answer; yet so sublime was his 
faith in the foolishness of our answers that his words took 
fire, and he left us an imperishable poem. Now let us take 
at present instance. **The Movies,'' which I quote because 
it is not quite so long as ** Audiences, " its charming ana- 
logue. 

"They sit like shadows in the playhouse dim 
Through half an hour's film of smiles and tears; 
They watch life like a shadow flow, 
That cannot speak, but only walks and feels; 
One thing they do not know: 
Within the darkened playhouse of the years, 
Themselves like moving pictures come and go 
Upon the film of time in seven reels 
For entertainment of the seraphim." 

There can be no question as to the deftness, the cleverness, 
the epigrammatic polish of this little lyric; it simply wants 
the authentic accent. 

It will be, I think, but a partial explanation of Mr. Jones 
to refer to a pervasive faithfulness which he keeps in his 
work to the orthodox American background against which 
he moves. As a romantic individualist, unmistakably re- 
, ferable to that background, he challenges criticism, it is true, 
but the cardinal fact thus far revealed in his career as a 
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poet is his extraordinary susceptibility to literary influences. 
He has naturally, for example, fallen under the spell of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century romanticism, but his has 
been neither the milieu nor the moment to adapt its motives 
with conviction. Nevertheless, he too has done his dusk of 
the gods, a motive to which Shelley and Swinburne in Eng- 
land reacted so acutely, not to mention Mr. Hardy's amazing 
blasphemy, ** God's Funeral." The result, **At Eagle 
Bluff," is a colorful and poetic picture, but it might have 
been painted by a deacon. 

For tbis, Mr. Jones has our forgiveness. Absolution is 
readily granted inasmuch as he has in the sociological field 
given earnest of a real intensity in seizing the raw life about 
him. His sincerity is not so clear in ** Chicago" as else- 
where, such poems as **The Spinner'' and ** Economics" be- 
ing informed more perceptibly by the artistic than by the 
humanitarian spirit. One is disappointed, moreover, to dis- 
cover, though the pieces of the volume span the years be- 
between 1914 and 1918, no reference to the supreme facts of 
these years. Then there is a bitter little thing called **At 
Miller," seemingly quite innocuous, quite naturalistic, but 
actually so hideous in its scorn of the herd that one pauses 
to ask: **Has the man no conception of democracy? Have 
we here another aesthete employing the sharp tools of natural- 
ism in pure effecticism?" These hostile sentiments, how- 
ever, call for revision. No one can read **A Song of Butte," 
which I take to be a very recent composition, without feeling 
its superb acuity of reaction, its astonishing virility. The 
author of such a piece will never tarry in the ivory tower; he 
cannot be unconcerned. He is visibly taking the road indi- 
cated by the University Sketches. 

In spite of the fact that the University Sketches 
treat chiefly of the teaching of literature, they are 
of all Mr. Jones's works the least given to literosity. We 
here discover him in his closest contact with life. Further- 
more, we are here quite undisturbed by the lack of cogency 
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in Bome of his utterances, because these are the philosopher's 
moments of escape from cogitation. "While he seems to find 
learning, as did Emerson, an impediment to communion with 
the infinite, his infinite does not suffer through its finite 
embodiment in a vision of youthful beauty, an apparition of 
the radiant and rose-crowned Aphrodite, evoked in measures 
as rhythmic as those of Swinburne's sapphics. This personi- 
fication is the key to his method, which is to incarnate his ob- 
session, the contrast of science with imagination, institu- 
tionalism with fancy, philology with literature — ^the juxta- 
position of red-lipped youths and bleak, withered, angular 
professowi, 

"Rumiing hurriedly in the first soft rains to pin labels upon blades 

of grctss and the young leaves; 
^'DisBatisfied because the blades grow; complaining that the wind 

drifts among the roses and disorders them: 
"For they wish to number the petals of the roses, and the careless 

opulence of spring will not allow them; they desire to pin the 

clouds together with pins, and catch the winds in springes 

clumsily set for them. 
"Their lives are measured into lines, facts, recitations, theses, 

proofs, and what does not agree with the measure is cast 

aside/' 

For quotation, I choose one of three Whitmanesque pro- 
ductions which originally appeared in Reedy 's Mirror for 
June, 1918: 

"EACH STUDENT IS ASSIGNED TO AN ADVISER—" 

"I talked yesterday with a college president who told me that 
his advisory system was a good one, saving the students from 
many errors. 

"He explained to me the working of the system: how, when a 
student did not know whether to study biology or chemistry, 
I was to help him choose between biology and chemistry .... 

"How shall I know whether to advise for chemistry or for biology? 

"The secret wants of the soul; fugitive and furtive demands; the 
appetites bridled and unbridled; 

"Hunger sweet in the mouth of youth for what is perfect and 
beautiful; 
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"How shall I know whether biology or chemistry satisfies that 
hunger? 

"One finds God in cyanide of potassium, and another finds Him 
in Shelley, and sneers because he has found Him there; 

"And to one man biology is the mouthing of harlots, laughter like 
the crackling of thorns beneath a pot, unmitigated and ob- 
scene laughter; 

"But his brother can not enter the laboratory without fear; he 
could kneel down before a bottle of prussic acid and worship, 
except that he is ashamed; his eyes are dazzled; the blast 
furnace is like the choiring of a million angels, and the form- 
ula for magensium, terrible as an army with banners, con- 
tains the glory of the Lord. 

"And still others (and I suspect my freshmen are among them) 
find Him in the kisses of young girls; they dream of the 
breasts of virgins, and laugh aloud because of the sweetness 
of their dream; 

**One man I know found the glory of God in a football suit, and 
another, in peddling milk to earn his way through college. 

"I think I will go back and tell the president that I do not know 
how to advise that chemistry or biology be taken, 

"Seeing that I do not know enough to advise with my own soul." 

The buoyancy of these compositions does not leave with us 
the idea that the teaching of literature has been for Mr. 
Jones a soul-slajnng occupation. Ilis occupation, I suspect, 
has had its chief effect in intensifying the native suscepti- 
bility to literary influence already noted; and this effect, 
even if it has not been admirable from the point of view 
of intellectual content, has been wholly so from that of style. 
His style displays a richly reminiscent quality, even in its 
maddest moments of modernity. (For modernity has an 
engaging way of jostling in these pages with a passion for 
the elder bards. lie has been capable of putting a psycho- 
analytic drama of Freudian stamp into a sequence of son- 
nets!) This gift, moreover, has neither blurred his vision 
nor dulled his naturally keen appreciation of physical phe- 
nomena. Although he has not cultivated a pure impression- 
ism, the Bailway Sketches are what an impressionist would 
call ** clean.'' And to his talent as a scrutinizer is added 
the faculty of crisp and scintillant imagery. The embellish- 
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ments are invariably spontaneous and frequently more in- 
tellectual in appeal than the conceptions they adorn. 

I trust that I have conveyed the notion of a poet literary 
and aesthetic rather than spiritual or intellectual in inspira- 
tion, yet of such unmistakable milieu and of such truth to 
his heritage that he will not only automatically abandon 
the repetition of rites which cannot affect him deeply, but 
go on to reflect the diverse moods of contemporary life with 
the spirit and accuracy he has displayed in reflecting the 
moods of contemporary verse. And, finally, I would have 
no one doubt that he is prodigiously articulate. His fluency 
is a joy. He has the exuberance and fire of youth, only he 
does not fire at intellectual or philosophic concepts. When 
he gives voice to his intimations of mortality, we feel him 
engaged in the exercise of an agile fancy ; when he celebrates 
the power of the heart and calls to a lusty and palpitant ap- 
preciation of life, his imagination unfolds its wings. In so 
far as he writes with a purpose, the dissemination of the 
aesthetic ideal is that purpose; and he has enunciated his 
message with astonishing virility and verve. He has yet to 
sense either vagueness or insufficiency in the ideal of beauty ; 
but the years will exact of him a philosophy if not of tougher 
at least of more tightly woven fabric. And, after all, there 
is no gift like facility; it is so seldom fatal. (Who, indeed, 
is unwilling to take a chance with it?) Given facility, the 
artist is required but to grasp the axiom that a literary mood 
can be no greater than the mood of life which inspires it, 
than its basis either in the facts of our quotidian existence 
or in the profundity of our convictions. It is a fact dis^ 
tinctly illustrative of this truth that many of Mr. Jones's 
most serious poems bear the stamp of the literary exercise 
whereas all of his metrical imitations are vital, vivid. 
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AN EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY ESSAYIST 
By William S. Hendbix 

Among the great number of excellent Spanish writera 
practically unknown in this country is Mariano Jos6 de Larra. 
Although he lived to be only twenty-eight years old, his work 
places him high among the writers of prose in Spain. He 
wrote drama, the best Spanish romantic novel, verse, and 
essays of literary criticism, but he is most famous as a writer 
of essays on manners. 

Larra lived as romantic a life as many of the heroes of the 
novels of his time. Bom in Madrid on May 26, 1809, he 
first saw the light amid the stirring scenes consequent to 
Napoleon's occupation of Spain. His father, a French sym- 
pathizer, followed the French to France, and Larra learned 
to read and write French, and practically forgot Spanish. 
When about nine years old he returned to Spain and fol- 
lowed his father about from place to place, studying in 
Madrid, Valladolid, and perhaps, in Valencia. At Valla- 
dolid, being fifteen, he had his first love affair, about which 
we know almost nothing save that it was ** unfortunate," 
and left him a sad, reflective boy. 

Larra was very precocious. At fifteen he began a metrical 
historical geography of Spain, which, of course, he never 
finished. At nineteen he commenced the publication of a 
humorous sheet called El Duende, which was soon suppre»«9ed 
by the ever-vigilant censor. During all these years Larra, 
like every Spaniard, was writing verses; most of them were 
mediocre, however. But with the publication of El Pobredto 
Hablador, or the Poor Tatler, when he was twenty-three, Lar- 
ra began his best work. This paper, which appeared irregu- 
larly for fourteen numbers, is a remarkable piece of work. 
The boy, for he was no more than that, had to contend with 
the censor of a reactionary government while he was trying 
to arouse the public to a realization of the bad state of af- 
fairs. Notwithstanding these handicaps the essays first 
printed in this paper make interesting reading today ; we can 
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imagine how eagerly they were received by his contempora- 
ries. These first essays, full of keen observation and caustic 
satire, are written in a style characterized by its energy, 
fluidity, and grace. A few quotations will illustrate this, if 
one keeps in mind that the translation can not do justice to 
the original. 

Writing to an imaginary correspondent, Larra takes as the 
theme of one of the first essays in the Poor Tatler: **Doe8 
one not read in this country because one does not write, or 
does one not write because one does not read? This doubt 
occurs to me today, and nothing more. A terrible and sad 
thing it appears to me to write what is to be read, but a more 
difficult task, I imagine, innocent person that I am, to read 
what has not been written." 

Spain in Larra 's day was even more procrastinating than 
it is today. Larra was quick to note that weakness and 
fought it on all occasions. One of his attacks on the lazy 
habits of his countrymen is Vuelva Yd. mcmana, Come back 
tomorrow. The title indicates the theme of the essay. A 
Frenchman visiting Madrid on business, expects to attend 
to it in five days, spend five more seeing the sights of the 
city, and return to Paris. The visitor has occasion to visit 
a genealogist. 

"The next day we went out to find a genealogist, which could be 
done only by asking friend after friend, and acquaintance after 
acquaintance. Finally we found him, and the good gentleman, sur- 
prised at our precipitation, declared he needed some time. We in- 
sisted, and as a special favor he told us to return in a few days. I 
smiled and we went away. After three days we returned. *Oome 
back tomorrow/ the servant told us, 'for the master is not up 
yet.* *Come back tomorrow,' she said next day, 'for the master 
has just gone out' *Come back tomorrow,' she told us next day, 
'for the master still is sleeping the siesta.' " 

The visitor spends several months before he disposes of his 
business, but decides he will see the city before leaving. 

"Come back tomorrow," they say everywhere, "it is not open to- 
day." After philosophizing Larra ends the essay thus: "And I 
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conclude by confessing that for three months I have had the title 
of this essay, 'Come back tomorrow/ among my notes, that many 
nights and many afternoons I have wished, during all this time, to 
write something about it, and every night I put out my light say- 
ing to myself with the most puerile credulity: *Ah, tomorrow I 
shall write it!' Give thanks that at last this tomorrow has cone, 
which is not altogether bad; but, alas, for that tomorrow which 
never comes." 

This noted essay is not only an example of the fluent, 
trenchant style in which Larra excels — although not so ob- 
vious in translation — but is a scathing denunciation of the 
functionaries of Madrid. The last line gives us a slight in- 
timation of the sadness which grew into despair later in Lar- 
ra 's life. 

One of the most famous of Larra 's early essays is the one 
entitled ^^El CasteUano Vie jo/' It is a satire on those who 
seek to entertain on a scale above their station and experi- 
ence. 

Having accepted an invitation to dine with the bourgeois at two 
o'clock, he arrives at two-thirty, and dinner is served, finally, at 
five. Fourteen crowded around a table which comfortably accommo- 
dates only eight, Larra is placed between a five-year-old boy and a 
very fat man. After apologrizing for the poor appearance of some 
dishes, the husband says to the wife: "What a pity this duck 
could not have stayed on the fire a half-hour longer! " Then to the 
guests: "Don't you think this stew is somewhat smoked?" The 
wife: "How can it be helped? One can not watch everything!" 

"Oh, it is excellent," we all exclaimed, leaving it in the dish, 
"excellent!" "This fish is stale." **Well, they said at the stage 
oflice that it had just arrived; the servant is so stupid! Where is 
is this wine from?" "Now, you are wrong about that, for . . . ." 
"It is abominable." "These short dialogues were embellished with 
an infinity of furtive glances by the husband to remind his wife 
continuously of her negligence, while both wished to give us to un- 
derstand that they were quite familiar with all the formulas of 
manners to be used in such cases, and that the mistakes were due 
to the servants, who never learn to serve. But these acts of care- 
lessness occurred so often, the glances did so little good, that the 
husband had recourse to pinching his wife and stepping on her 
toes; and the lady, who already had had difliculty in overcoming 
her husband's persecution, now had a very red face. 'Madame, 
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don't worry about that/ said the man at her side. *0h, I assure 
you that I will not do this at the house again; you do not know 
what this means. 'The next time, Braulio, we shall go to the 
restaurant, and you will not . . . .* 'You, my dear lady, will do 

what ' * Braulio! Braulio!* A terrible storm was on 

the point of breaking, but the guests tried to quell these disputes. 
Commenting on the ridiculousness of such a situation, Larra con* 
tinues: "All the while the boy at my left was shooting olives at a 
dish of ham with tomatoes, and one of them landed on one of my 
eyes, with which I could not see clearly the rest of the day. The 
fat gentleman on my right kept leaving on the table-cloth, beside 
my bread, his olive pits and the bones of the birds he had gnawed. 
The guest opposite, who boasted that he was a carver, had under- 
taken the autopsy of a capon, or cock rather. ' It was never known 
whether it was because of the advanced age of the victim, ^r the 
anatomical ignorance of the carver, but the joints never appeared. 
'This capon has no joints,' exclaimed the unfortunate man, sweating 
and struggling, more like one digging than one carving. Then, 
strange to relate! At one of these jabs the fork slipped on the 
animal as if it had scales, and the capon, violently taken leave of, 
seemed to wish to take flight as in its palmiest days, and alighted 
on the tablecloth calmly, as on a paling of a chicken-yard." 

This essay, and others like it, were not written in a 
frivolous vein. Larra was trying to correct such bad cus- 
toms. This essay illustrates Larra 's ability to paint a vivid 
picture, which partly explains why the impressions of his 
stories were so lasting. 

Just as with his former publication, so the Poor Tatler 
was suppressed by the censor. To add to his troubles, Larra 
married the same month in which the paper was suppressed. 
The marriage was against the wishes and good judgment of 
Larra 's family, and the results justified their fears. Larra 
soon tired of his wife, and fell in love with the wife of an- 
other man. At times he and his wife lived apart. The woman 
whom he loved was rather fickle and he was constantly un- 
happy as a consequence. While his domestic affairs were 
unpleasant, the political situation, which Larra was trying 
to better, was growing worse. The reactionary king, Ferdi- 
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Hand VII, died (1833), but the chaos resulting from the ces- 
Bation of his tyrannical rule was, for a time, ahnost as bad 
as the rule itself. 

During this time Larra had written several plays, some of 
which were successful, and had also written an excellent 
novel. At the same time he was doing his best to correct 
the bad literary practice of obtaining everything from 
France. He pleaded for more originality, for more freedom 
from current literary practices. Larra was also a literary 
critic of the first rank. For example, his criticism of El 
Trovador, well known as Verdi's opera, II Tfx>vatore, is the 
final evaluation of that play, and it was written the night 
after the play's first presentation. His essays were pub- 
lished in newspapers, many written overnight with the con- 
stant threat of the censor, but one would never suspect they 
were written under such circumstances. They have the quali- 
ties we find in mature, well-planned compositions, and have 
none of the slap-dash effect common to similar artides writ- 
ten at the present time in this country. 

The last few years of Larra 's life were very uiAappy. 
His beloved was not constant in her affection, and his dis- 
position had alienated most of his friends. To get away 
from this situation he visited England, Belgium, and France. 
But Larra was too much of a Spaniard to stay away long, 
and he soon returned to Spain. He had new plans by which 
to work out Spain's political salvation, but they did not 
materialize, and he soon became more despondent than ever. 
It was while he was in this mood that he wrote the celebrated 
''All Soul's Day of 1836." On that day the Spaniah go to 
the cemetery to decorate the graves. Larra goes out to visit 
the cemetery, but he fancies that Madrid is the cemetery, 
the city is dead. The public buildings are the tombs of the 
activities of the state, the inhabitants, thinking they are 
alive, are more d-cad than the dead. The Royal Palace is the 
tomb of the kingdom of Spain (the Carlist Wars were raging 
at the time). On the Bank of Spain is written "Here lies 
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the credit of Spam." On the business streets he sees **Here 
lies the commerce of Spain.'* In every direction he sees 
tombs. **The chill of night was freezing my veins. I wished 
to take refuge in my own heart, full, not long since, of life, 
illusions, and desires. Heavens! Another cemetery. My 
heart is only another sepulchre. What does it say? Let us 
read. Who has died in it? Horrible sign: Here lies Hope! 
Silence! Silence!" 

The preceding essay was published on November 2, 1836. 
On the following twenty-fourth of December Larra printed 
another essay: ** Christmas Eve of 1836, a Philosophical De- 
lirium." The merrjrmaking and holiday spirit was a violent 
contrast to Larra 's disordered state of mind. Everything 
was going wrong; everything he had tried to improve was 
growing worse, the political situation, his domestic affairs, 
his love affair, all were at tJbeir worst. Larra was almost in 
dfespair. But never was his mind keener or his command of 
language better than at this time. This is exemplified by 
essays of literary criticism written during this period as well 
as the essay referred to above. He began this essay thus: 

"The number 24 is unfortunate for me. If I had to prove it I would 
say that I was bom on the twenty-fourth. Twelve times a year, 
however, the twenty-fr>urth dawns. I am superstitious. The heart 
of man must believe something, and believes lies when it can not 
find truths to believe. That is the reason, doubtless, that lovers, 
married people, and peoples believe their idols, their consorts, and 
their governments. And one of my superstitions consists in be- 
lieving that there can be no good twenty-fourth for me. The twenty- 
fourth is, in my calendar, an eve of misfortune, and in imitation of 
that Russian chief of police who kept his fire wagons ready on the 
eve of fires, so I, on the twenty-third, arm myself for the following 
day of suffering and resignation, and when it strikes twelve I do 
not take a glass in my hand that I may not break it, nor begin a 
letter in order not to lose it, nor faU in love with a woman lest 
she say yes, for as regards love I have another superstition: I think 
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the greatest misfortune that can befall a man is for a woman to tell 
him that she loves him. If he does not believe her, it is torment, 
and if he believes her .... Blessed is he to whom the woman. 
says, / do not love you, for he at least hears the truth." 

Then, the author to get a correct estimate of himself, gives 
his servant some money, his essays now become money, that 
he may get drunk and tell Larra the truth about him when 
he comes home that night. Accordingly, when Larra returns, 
his servant, drunk, greets him: 

"Listen. Tou come sad, as usual, I am as happy as can be. Why 
that pale color, that wasted face, those deep and green eye-sockets 
which I illumine with my light every night when I open the door 
for you? Why that constant distraction and those vague and in- 
terrupted words of which I surprise wandering fragments on your 
lips every day? Why do you roll and tumble on your soft bed like 
a common criminal, haunted by remorse, while I snore on my rough 
couch?" 

This grilling continues, and we rcognize a self -portrayal of 
Larra, soul-sick and ready to end such an unpleasant life. 

A little more than a month later, February 13, 1837, when 
almost twenty-eight years old, Larra did end his life. Call- 
ing on a friend late in the afternoon of that day, he said: 
**I am going to see whether some one loves me." That night, 
after the woman whom Larra loved had left, a noise was 
heard upstairs, and Larra 's little girl, who was visiting her 
father (the wife was living apart at that time), went up- 
stairs to see what caused the noise and found her father ly- 
ing on the floor, dead. It would seem that the woman did 
not heed Larra 's pleas to continue their affair, and when she 
left Larra killed himself. 

Thus ended prematurely the life on one of Spain's greatest 
satirists, a man whose life was one unending struggle against 
the bad conditions — political and literary — of his day. His 
good example of excellent writing, and his constructive liter- 
ary criticism were helpful to his contemporaries, and bettered 
the literary output of the time. 
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WINDS OP DOCTRINE 
By Percy Houston 

The Humanism which descended from the Renaissance and 
flourished during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, was curiously in the beginning accompanied by a 
revolt from a tyranny far more rigid than that from which 
modem radicalism is rebelling today. The joyous spirit which 
characterized the assault upon the ancient scholastic philoso- 
phy during the early period of the Renaissance was gradually 
sobered by contact with the treasures of the ancient world, 
and there was slowly built up a doctrine that has been held 
with more or less flexibility by the humanist ever after. 
When held rigidly it imposed upon the world the new tyr- 
anny of neo-classical dogma; when held more loosely and 
wisely it became the basis for subsequent humanism down to 
the present. But always the humanistic ideal has been a dis- 
cipline of the mind, the will, and the emotions, and a conserv- 
ative spirit which recognizes in tradition the great store- 
house of human experience out of which the individual may 
find a guide for the ordering of his own life and a back- 
ground for his thinking. Humanism inevitably represents a 
certain degree of concentration of character and opposes 
itself to the wilder and more expansive impulses of the 
human heart. The virtues of moderation and restraint, the 
avoidance of extremes in thought or action, the cultivation of 
judgment and tact and measure, the possession of the critical 
spirit in its most comprehensive survey of life, — ^these are the 
qualities which the humanist looks upon as most desirable. 

Contemporary with the rise of Humanism commenced that 
other development which has ever since been a force destruc- 
tive of the humanistic ideal ; I mean the naturalism which in 
the beginning joined hands with Humanism to break the hold 
of scholastic philosophy upon the intellectual life of Europe. 
The newly aroused interest in scientific investigation, un- 
dertaken boldly and without fear of persecution, laid the 
foundation for all subsequent scientific study and initiated 
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that curiosity about the things of Nature which has since 
absorbed a large portion of the intellectual effort of the 
world. Unavoidably, other and different ideals were set up 
by those men whose main interest was in the law for thing, 
from those of the humanist, who found in a wise application 
of moral laws proper discipline of the human heart. And so 
the law for man and the law for thing have continually come 
into conflict from the time of Bacon and Descartes to the 
present catastrophe of the world, in which the forces of nat- 
uralism have for the time being gained the ascendency. 
As the emphasis of the moralist has been upon ** Nature" or 
upon human nature, the world has experienced ages of ex- 
pansion or of concentration, and in these ages the ideals of 
the respective points of view have become dominant. 

For a long period it seemed as if traditional standards 
were to maintain their power over the world, and for nearly 
two centuries the intellectual world lay beneath the neo- 
classic yoke. The virtues of concentration which the hu- 
manist should hold with infinite lightness and delicacy be- 
came crystallized into a set of external ** rules'' derived from 
the imitation of certain ancient writers and a perversion of 
the doctrines set forth by Aristotle. Society grew to be for- 
mal and rigid, a condition corresponding to the establish- 
ment of certain fixed institutions of Church and State, and 
the complete subordination of the individual in his proper 
station in life. So far had this concentrated mode of life 
been carried during the latter years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the inevitable reaction set in, and the world pre- 
pared itself for a complete social and intellectual transfor- 
mation. 

This came in the form of a catastrophe swift and terrible. 
But long before the vast historic event of the French Revo- 
lution the way was cleared by a number of naturalistic think- 
ers. In France were Diderot and the Encyclopedists, Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, to whom nothing that suggested tradi- 
tional ways of viewing the problems of conduct was sacred; 
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in England, Locke and Hume and Tom Paine paved the way 
for a revolt from an unendurable despotism on the one hand 
and a devitalized human philosophy on the other. 

The French Revolution is perhaps the most significant 
event in modem history, for it not only inaugurated a new 
epoch but also broke with the older culture more completely 
than on^ could think possible. In the name of a new nature 
men threw oif the shackles of all discipline whatever and 
expanded in the sunshine of their own egoes. The so-called 
romanticism of the half-century following the Revolution 
was in truth a naturalistic reaction from the restraints both 
of formal law and of the normal check upon impulse which 
men may if they will find within their own souls. Revolt- 
ing from convention and from routine, the ardent spirits of 
the age looked backward to the time when, as they believed, 
the life of man was not hampered by the pressure of social 
and political institutions, and this dream of happiness they 
transferred from the mythical past to the more or less distant 
future. The very modern conception of democracy, that 
thing which has troubled men's thoughts for a century, and 
a beautiful vision of human brotherhood, of a time when the 
war-drum should beat no longer, took possession of men's 
thoughts. **The world's great age begins anew," cried 
Shelley as he saw the vision of the establishment of this 
divine order to be accompanied by the crash of human insti- 
tutions and the exalted harmonies of the spirits of nature. 

First the tyranny of Napoleon and later his fall and the 
subsequent reaction throughout Europe for nearly half a 
century to the ancient claims of legitimacy came as a terrible 
blow to those who looked for an immediate fulfillment of 
their dreams. The industgal revolution and the establish- 
ment of the factory sy«;tem had created the social distinc- 
tions between capital and labor, and the long enslavement of 
the working class, began an enslavement from which it is 
still struggling to emerge. Indeed, the history of the mid- 
dle years of the century is in reality but the story of the 
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painful effort of those under the industrial yoke to wrest 
something of light and life from the powers of privilege. 
Laws were made to protect the middle-class investor, the lais- 
sez-faire doctrine of economic competition was accepted as the 
Divine dispensation to erring humanity; trade-unions and 
Chartist demonstrations were organized, and democracy and 
social reform represented the counter-impulse towards equal- 
izing the burdens of society. 

As the Romanticists saw the world revert to what they be- 
lieved to be worse forms of tyranny than ever before, the 
fine passion of their souls cooled a bit, as seems to be the way 
of purely emotional expansiveness, and a species of cynical 
disillusionment possessed their spirits. Some of them, the 
*' beautiful soul" variety, retired into their tower of ivory 
and found balm in Gilead through the cultivation of the 
purely aesthetic sides of their natures. Others, more virile 
and more militant, having found their former notion of 
human perfectibility so full to them of bitter reflection, 
turned to a new form of progress, this time resting upon a 
foundation of natural science. The new and wonderful im- 
pulse which scientific investigation received during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century and the marvelous develop- 
ment of applied science gave a new turn to the sentimental 
naturalism of a generation before. The fatigued romanti- 
cist, already a naturalist by emotional inheritance, seized 
upon this new science and built up another and more splen- 
did dream of progress through scientific evolution. He be- 
came a positivist, prated of evolution, of the greatest good of 
the greatest number, invented a new sociology and a new 
education which should reject traditional encumbrances, dis- 
posed of the ancient religious disciplines substituting in their 
place a new religion of humanity, whose creed should be 
social service, sneered at Puritanism and all forms of out-of- 
date checks upon impulse, and revelled in the thought that 
now was about to be revealed the grand culmination of 
human endeavor. The laboratory was set up in place of the 
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older scholar's study, man was examined scientifically, a new 
literature of naturalism, and a new science of eugenics were 
bom, so that today our faith in the machinery of living has 
somewhat too intrusively usurped our ancient preoccupation 
with the training of our individual selves in mind and char- 
acter. 

This vast expansion of scientific inquiry in almost every 
line of human activity and the amazing success of investi- 
gators in applying the results of their researches to the life 
of industry has had particular eflfeets upon both parties to 
the modem industrial situation. The capitalist, on the one 
hand, through the accumulation of inventions has been 
enabled so to increase the output of his factories at a smaller 
proportional cost to himself that he sets free a large amount 
of capital, which in turn seeks further investment. An un- 
checked commercialism has created a more intense wage 
slavery, under conditions^ more intolerable still. This sur- 
plus capital seeking investment has demanded political pro- 
tection, and so an excessive nationalism has marked the re- 
lations of the countries of the world. National aggrandize- 
ment and commercial expansion, not freely and under equal 
conditions but under the towering walls of protective tariffs, 
have resulted in an imperialistic race for the undeveloped 
portions of the earth; science has come to the aid of the 
forces of destruction, and today we are just emerging from 
the most fearful of all wars because of our beautiful faith 
that scientific achievement spelt progress, that unchecked 
competition would regulate the passions of men, that pros- 
perity meant happiness, and that organization could be an 
adequate substitute for measure and self-control. It is true 
of course that historically the war just closing represents a 
Titanic struggle, a struggle initiated by the French Revolu- 
tion, between two ways of life, the feudal and the demo- 
cratic, and there can be no doubt where our sympathies and 
activities should lie; but it is also true that Germany's iden- 
tification of her industrial with her political and military 
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power and her imperialistic designs upon what she held to be 
the weaker nations of Europe were the prime motives for 
her conduct. So much for an unchecked naturalism. 

On the other hand, the faith in organization, in machin- 
ery as a human panacea, has developed a new materialism 
to oppose itself to the crass materialism of capitalistic ex- 
ploitation. This is the materialism of the workers, taking 
the form of trade-unionism, of socialism or the sinister Bolshe- 
vism that now seems to be spreading westward ready to en- 
gulf exhausted Europe. Using Karl Marx as their Bible, 
the so-called scientific Socialists have urged the class-war as 
a means for transferring the capitalistic system into their 
dreamed-of co-operative commonwealth. Marxian socialism 
has of recent years somewhat lost its hold upon radical re- 
formers, and forces other than the purely economic have 
been admitted by them as of importance in the formation of 
the social state; yet it is socialism in one or another of its 
forms that is threatening the existence of the present order, 
at least as it now is. Whether a reasonable compromise be- 
tween these two warring extremes can be made or whether 
the impending social revolution will occur in the not very 
distant future time only can reveal. Certainly, with the re- 
turn of peace, this is the most absorbing problem before us 
for solution. 

But socialism too has somewhat lost its bearings since the 
beginning of the great war, though no doubt social changes 
have been immensely hastened by the events of the last three 
or four years. To men of one type of mind, the world seems 
to have lost its moorings. With all traditional standards 
broken down ; with religion lacking any of its ancient disci- 
plinary power; with marriage and the family slowly disap- 
pearing as effective institutions; with education in the hands 
of the Philistine or the faddist; with woman kicking over 
the checks which, if they did cramp her growth, at least pro- 
tected her from something of the vileness of the world ; with, 
finally, a great undisciplined democracy beginning to feel 
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its enormous power for good or for evil ; with all of this true, 
what unhoped for obstacle can prevent the world from drift- 
ing to its own destruction? 

So the present-day ** humanists/' To this cry of woe 
answer those whom we may continue to call the ** modern- 
ists,'' that instead of degeneration, this battered old world is 
finding regeneration and that these are but the pains of her 
labor. We are living, they say, in an age of transition, in 
which we are witnessing the natural evolution out of one 
historic era into another. We have now to undertake the co- 
lossal task of building society anew, and our best hope of suc- 
cess lies in our trust in organization, in the scientific adjust- 
ment of the new social democracy to our new social needs. 

These are in outline the two positions of our present-day 
battlers of the pen. Pessimist and optimist, traditionalist 
and modernist, face each other and yield no ground. Should 
we not, as we would think out our own personal relations to 
the problems of society, examine these opposing philosophies 
in turn, listen to their tale of woe or hope, and then deter- 
mine among ourselves if there is not to be found a way of 
thought which shall look backward toward past experience 
for light and wisdom, but which shall at the same time face 
squarely the present and the future, accepting what seems 
good and criticizing unsparingly the weak, the unsound, or 
the dangerous in ovar thought today? And let us recognize 
the necessity in any properly organized society of a conserva- 
tive and a radical force, between which vital questions and 
vital modes of thinking may be reconciled and a course wiser 
than either embraced and made eflfective. A progressive but 
critical spirit ought to be the properest agent of ideas 
and their incorporation into our actual life, but this spirit 
must, while progressive, take stock of the great traditional 
forces which have made the life of the race, and not break 
too suddenly with experience in yielding to innovation or 
caprice if it would prove a salutary guide in the dread and 
unknown future. 
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In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses an(i unlimited confidence, 

NOBTHANGER AbBEY. 

THE SEASON ABLENESS OP READING 



Charles liamb pertinently observes that much depends on 
when and where you read a book. '*In the five or six im- 
patient minutes," says he, ** before the dinner is quite ready, 
who would think of taking up the Faerie Queens for a stop- 
gap, or a volume of Bishop Andrewes' sermons! Miltim al- 
most requires a solemn service of music to be played before you 
enter upon him.'' Although Doctor Johnson, with all his 
idiosyncrasies, was not so whimsical in his tastes as Lamb, 
and although he stoutly maintained that only ''vegetables 
and animals'' were susceptible to the weather, his iterated 
advice was that '*a man ought to read just as inclination 
leads him. " ' ' What you read thus, ' ' said he to Boswell, * * you 
will remember; but if you have not a book immediately 
ready, and the subject moulds in your mind, it is a chance 
if you have again a desire to study it." 

Vivid to memory, indeed, is that reading done with *'the 
inclination" upon us; but more vivid are all the attendant 
circumstances and humors of such reading, thus adding to 
a book connotations never guessed by the author. One late 
summer I tramped and voyaged alone among the Adiron- 
dacks, finally settling down for two weeks at a great red 
farmhouse, on a mountainside, overlooking Lake Gteorge. 
Around it were apple trees with apples on them; beside it 
was a lofty maple from which swung a hammock. I had with 
me two of Stevenson's books — An Inland Voyage and Tfce 
Master of Ballantrae — ^both of which I immediately and in- 
continently devoured. At my farmhouse there were four 
other books : The Oreen Mountain Boys, A History of Warren 
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County, Joseph Cook's poem on Ticonderoga (printed pri- 
vately, I believe), and a hymn book with selected Psalms in 
the back. There was a Bible too, but the pious farm f Dlk 
had recourse to it so often that, for fear of disobliging them, 
I seldom read in it. All the other books I read through and 
remember well, as poor as Joseph's Cook's poetry was, and 
as vapid as The Oreen Mountain Boys still is to a lusty boy- 
hood; the History of Warren County I found highly divert- 
ing at night when the old people had become too sleepy to 
give me by mouth a more personal account of the region in 
which I was in wild vivacity living. What an inextinguish- 
able illumination the environment in which those books were 
read throws around them — ^books impossible to read else- 
where — the setting transcending in all value the ** literary 
gem!" 

But the manner in which I read the Psalms is most memo- 
rable. Of course, I had in boyhood memorized Psalms, not al- 
t(^ether wilfully; of course, I had in churches, appropri- 
ately, read them, and listened to their chanting by '*the full- 
voiced quire below"; but when I read the Psalms now, it is 
not of Sunday catechisms or of churches and cathedrals that 
I think. It is a certain point of view under the glory of 
heaven and between waters and mountains that kindles with- 
in me. On mornings pungent with autumn and sweet with 
sunshine, I would lie in the hammock under the high maple 
tree, so high that its shadow was far away. There the smell 
of ripe apples came mellow to me; the light and the warm 
purity of the sun permeated into my very marrows; below, 
on one side of me, shimmered in a thousand lights and 
shadows the waters of Lake George; above and far, far 
away, on the other side of me, rose the mountains out of 
vaporous veils, tenuous, misty, mysterious. There, sunken 
as I was in an exquisite lassitude, an ecstatic lethargy, I 
seemed to be distilled into a thousand consciousnesses, each 
one a ganglion of sensations, delightful and holy, terrestrial 
and spiritual. And in this state so bibulous of beauty and 
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peace, I would read the Psalms, a few of them repeatedly. 
Many and many times did I read the One Hundred and 
Fourth Psalm; and, given the setting in which I read it, I 
think today that it is the most highly beautiful literature I 
have ever read. Sometimes yet I read it, but always and 
only in the memory of that perfect accordance of mind and 
body and of mountains and waters and sky and air and sun- 
lights. 

II. 

I 

In those opaline days I ardently wished for a copy of 
Shelley's Cloud; I wished more, though, that I had th-e poem 
complete in my memory to recall. For to call on memory is 
merely to read from tablets of the mind rather than from 
those of a book. Thus it is that we sometimes memoriae 
something which we know is beautiful or noble, and carry 
it with us for years, unconsciously seeking, as it were, for the 
exact setting in which to read it, to repeat it, — ^the setting 
that will quicken it within us and transfigure it beyond all 
previous conception. 

Dickens, in David Copperfield, has written a winsome ac- 
count of his own boyhood reading: how in **a blessed room 
upstairs" he had to keep him company **the glorious host'' 
of Roderick Randwn, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, 
Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, OH Bias, 
and Robinson Crusoe, **I had," says he, **a greedy relish for 
a few volumes of voyages and travels — I forget what, now — 
that were on those shelves ; and for days and days I can re- 
member to have gone about my region of our house, armed 
with the centrepiece out of an old set of boot-trees: the per- 
fect realization of Captain Somebody, of the Royal British 
Navy, in danger of being beset by savages, and resolved to 
sell his life at a great price. . . . When I think of it, 
the picture always rises in my mind, of a summer evening, 
the boys at play in the churchyard, and I sitting on my bed, 
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reading as if for life. Every bam in the neighborhood, every 
stone in the church, and every foot in the churchyard, had 
aome association of its own, in my mind, connected with these 
books, and stood for some locality made famous by them.'' 

There is something wholesome and gustaWe in this. We 
think of the lad Washington Irving clambering up to his 
garret, as if to bed, and then after putting a candle far into 
a box, so that its light might be hidden, sprawling |n after 
it and reading of men *'bold, bloody, and resolute" — ^while 
his mother thought him safe asleep. Where else on earth 
could the brave adventures he so read have seemed half so 
brave? And what a memory to keep the heart fresh! In the 
heroieal days of my own boyhood a certain paper-backed, 
** blood and thunder'' novel by the sonorous title of With 
lAnvenworth Down by tJifi Bio Orande was very popular 
among my schoolmates. It was full of Mexican bandits, of out- 
law refugees from "back East, "and of the dominating in- 
trepidity of the founder of the Santa Gertrudas Ranch. I 
was not allowed to bring such '* trash" home, though I might 
have conveyed the book to the hay loft, as Charles Dudley 
Warner did the Ardbicm Nights, where he read it while he 
was supposed to be ** doing chores" (there were no chores 
in the Arabian Nights) ; but I did not. I had a seat in the 
very back corner of a long schoolroom — ^a solitary school- 
house on top of a hill over which grazed the cow ponies rid- 
den to school by the denizens; the back of my seat was the 
wall; and between this wall and my desk there was a con- 
siderable space, so that one might perform covertly almost 
any operation. Entrenched thus, I read With Leavenworth 
Down by the Rio Orande; and as then that plethoric account 
of assassinations and intrigues of men *' whose best friends 
were six-shooters, coffee, and tobacco" answered to my 
yearnings aftei; romance, so does now the remembrance of 
how I read it — of many, many other circumstances about me 
as I read it — give a glamour to that other self of me I would 
fain recall across the years. 

This cheri^unent of such circumstantial quiddities has iji 
it something childish — something of that eager time when 
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every detail of the world about us, from our toes to the 
moon, was to be queried, put in mouth, reached after, and 
pondered over. It indicates an egoism such as that whole- 
somely and mundanely joyous creature, Samuel Pepys, was 
forever writing down for his own and our delight in cir- 
cumstances like this: **I sat up till the bellman came by with 
his bell under my window, as I was writing of this very lirie, 
and cried, *Past one of the clock, and a cold, frosty, windy 
morning.' '' It is the very egoism that makes a school boy — 
or a school man, for that matter, if he have the rare fortune 
to retain his buoyancy and greenness of soul — ^imagine him- 
self the Red Rover, or D'Artagnan, or William Wallace, or 
Robert Bruce, while he reads of those life-loving immortals. 
It is the egoism that makes men keep diaries and write auto- 
biographies. Keats 's wish **to know in what position Shake- 
speare sat when he began **To be or not to be" is a legitimate 
expression of this egoism; the idle itching of an American 
public to be told what brand of breakfast food the authors 
of the **best sellers" eat is an illegitimate expression. 

For this egoism in its best form is the acme of gusto, com- 
bined with something of sentiment. It belongs to men who 
like not only to swallow the wine of life but also to hold it 
awhile on the palate and taste its compounded fliivors, who 
are ** eager to be happy," and who, like Oliver Goldsmith, 
have **the knack of hoping." 

III. 

Of the books of Stevenson I am with dismay beginning to 
see the end ; and to have read aU of Stevenson, leaving noth- 
ing of him unread to look forward to reading, is, as a certain 
whimsical old economics professor once said to me about 
Dickens, **A calamity, sir. Ah, sir, I wish that I had never 
read a single novel of Dickens', that I might have all of 
them to read anew." To be sure, I can read Stevenson over, 
but that is not like entering for the first time witii the hot 
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flush of adventure-love upon the yet foaming wake of a 
pirate ship, or following a Scotch youth whose heart sings 
like an Aeolian harp to every breath of the sweet earth's 
airs, ** Across the Plains,'* up ** Inland Voyages,'' and over 
mountains **With a Donkey." **Not to have read Steven- 
son but to be about to read him, what is it like?" cries Bar- 
rie amidst the wistful charm and tenderness of Margaret 
OgUvy. **Ah, it is like not being in love, but about to fall 
in love." However all this may be, I should not for a great 
deal lose the memory of the concomitants of my reading of 
Stevenson. Therein Nature has seemed to favor me, and 
him too, almost with a ** pathetic fallacy." The late after- 
noon on which I first read Dr, JekyU and Mr, Hyde was 
characterized by an electrical storm as ghastly and terrific 
as the moral horrors of Mr. Hyde, himself. As I was near 
the end of Treasure Island, long after **that hour of night's 
black arch the keystone," sitting in a room the door of which 
was open upon a long and vacant hall, a sudden gust of wind, 
with an effect upon me unspeakably hair-raising, swept a 
rustling piece of paper down its black stillness; it was as if 
the terrible blind-man were coming ** tap-tap" with the fatal 
** black spot" for me. I had to close and lock the door be- 
fore I could read further. Years afterward, I read with ex- 
quisite relish how the great Gladstone had gone from a 
troublesome cabinet meeting into his study one evening, 
picked up Treasure Island from the mantel-board, and there, 
oblivious to everything else, stood reading it, one hand on 
the mantel, until he had finished the book, and then found 
that his hand was in a kind of temporary paralysis. 

These circumstances of reading Stevenson's books add, for 
me, a high value to them; and there are some books that I 
know and value entirely through circumstantial remem- 
brances of how others have read them — ^a value that is often 
the source of much pleasure. 

I know that when Dick Steele was hard beset by the 
bailiffs he used to maneuver to an inn and there shut him- 
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self up in some secret room until he had written enougli to 
pay himself out and the catchpolls off. But it is no retired 
chamber that I desire at our poor American substitute for 
an inn — ^the hotel ; it is the foyer. Many a time with a surg- 
ing restlessness upon me, not unlike that of Poe's Man of the 
Crowd, have I sought refuge in a hotel lobby, unknown, un- 
knowing; and there, conscious of the wholesome business of 
humanity about me, while I wrote letters or read a book, been 
antidoted back into a sane relish of living. Ah, to read 
Pickivick Papers again as I read it once, at night in hotel 
lobbies of little towns in East Texas through which I was 
** travelling,*' while at the tables around and opposite me 
drummers made out their reports and played dominoes! 
Ah, to read the Three Ouardsmen again as once I read it — 
stranded for a day and a night in a swampy town among 
the canebrakes of Louisiana, without a book to my name but 
with the happy fortune of finding right next to mine hos- 
telry a kind of curiosity shop with all things in it from 
second-hand bedsteads to a circulating library; on payment 
of a security fund of seventy-five cents, which would be re- 
turned at the restoration of the book, and of ten cents for 
the use of the book, I procured Dumas 's romance. Then, in 
the congenial hotel lobby, nearly all the Sunday and nearly all 
the Sunday night, I read it, so as to finish with it and return 
it before I should leave early on Monday morning. But had 
I owned the book for always, I should have read it no less 
ardently. 

Half way akin to this reading in a public house, with hu- 
manity nodding over your shoulder, is the meticulous joy 
snatched from reading in bookstores. No matter how privi- 
leged one feels there, one also feels that he should cut him- 
self off with each sentence, that the proprietor's eye is be- 
coming jealous. In the college town of my youth, the main 

bookshop was kept by old K , who would go shuffling 

about making a strange noise out of his nose and letting to- 
baoeo juice ooze down the corners of his mouth in a way to 
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give his face a truly barbaric striping. Well known to liim 
was I, for all my text-books were purchased from his sliop; 
but that shop is chiefly memorable to me for how I used, in 
the semi-darkness always to be found in bookstores, to loiter 
over its shelves of unscholastic volumes. K 's shuf- 
fling around me was, I am sure now, purely mercantile and 
oblivious of me, but I was very tender of conscience then, 
and could never '* filch learning" for longer than half an 
hour at a spell. Nevertheless, I read thus a whole novel of 
Jack London's and a considerable way into Prescott's liifl- 
tories. 

IV. 

Quite opposed to these housed and humanity-haunted read- 
ers, are those temperamental souls who would carry their 
reading out into the shade and sunshine of nature. It is a 
very idyllic picture that Fitzgerald gives of himself: **Here 
is a glorious sunshiny day ; all the morning I read about Nero 
in Tacitus, lying at full length on a bench in the garden; a 
nightingale singing, and some red anemones eying the sun 
manfully not far off." Engaging and sweet beyond all 
comment is this view from George Herbert Palmer's noWe 
and beautiful biography of Alice Freeman Palmer: **When 
the nights were fair we could carry a shaded light into the 
pines, and gathering a considerable company from the two 
houses, aU as mad as we, would lie on the fragrant needles 
and read an evening through. I remember one August night 
having the entire * Midsummer Night's Dream' in the Fairy 
King, when owls became our chorus, and the moon sifted 
through the branches as if it were Bottom's lantern." In all 
literature is there any other such exquisite and perfect suita- 
bility of arangement for reading as this T 

Notwithstanding these delicate examples, I have found 
that a book of verses underneath the bough too often either 
spoils the bough or else is spoiled by it. That mystical lover 
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of nature, Richard Jeffries, appears to have found the hap- 
py medium: according to his biographer, he used to go 
among the ash-copses **with a little copy of Shakespeare's 
poems and sonnets, never reading it out of doors, yet carry- 
ing it about until it was worn." As for reading the litera- 
ture of nature amid nature, the idea is fallacious. Often 
have I carried with me Wordsworth or some kindred poet to 
read out of doors, only to find there something better than 
the book. It was liWe reading Pope's translation of the 
Odyssey when you might have read the original. One thinks 
of Scholar Bentley's remark: **A very pretty poem, Mr. 
Pope, but you mustn't call it Homer.'' Like Chaucer, 

"On bokes for to rede I me delyte, 
And to hem yeve I feyth and ful credence, 
And in myn herte have hem in reverence;" 

yet, like Chaucer too, 

.... "Whan that the monethe of May 
Is comen, and that I here the foules singe. 
And that the floures ginnen for to springe, 
Fairewel my boke and mpr devocioun." 

There is, however, one specific exception to the general un- 
attainableness of outdoor reading — ^the rare and martial ex- 
perience of reading on horseback. Prom my youth up, the 
vision of General Lee sitting grandly on his war-charger, 
Traveller, **all booted and spurred and ready to ride," while 
he read dispatches, has been to me a fine and brave picture, 
a picture to desire for myself. One remembrance I do pos- 
sess of a fragmentary realization of the ideal. The day was 
just breaking, and at the head of a long and thin cordon of 
cowboys, I was galloping down a half -trail, half -road to meet 
a herd of cattle. The freshness of that morning comes to 
me now: the smoky breath of the horses in the frosty air; 
their hoof rhythms on the earth-padded trail, and the sweep 
of the air against my face. We were riding single-file, and 
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I looked back to see the wave-like motion of men and horses 
behind me, as, with each galloping bound, they rose and fell 
as one. One cigarette burnt out, and without halting I 
rolled and lit another; it had in it the aroma of the hills. 
Presently around a bend in the path appeared a mounted 
Mexican ; he brought letters. I drew aside, and there, hold- 
ing in my restless horse while the vacqueros went riding by, 
J read the letters. Their import, if they ever had any, is 
vanished into nothing now. The pleasure and imagined 
dramatic nature of the reading, regardless of the letters read, 
were substantive. And now in these latter days of tameness, 
when the east wind of a crisp November morning is blowing 
over peopled houses, and along a blinding street I am walk- 
ing to the House of Books, there to read by the light of win- 
dow panes, — ^then, with an inexpressible blending of yearn- 
ing and of wildness there sweeps over me the memory of 
how I read the letters, upon the hills of the wide, wide South 
country, with a horse under me quivering to go as far as the 
horizon, with the flap of leather and the click of spurs in 
my ears, with the winds of a world limitless and free in my 
nostrils, and the cigarette between my lips that were smiling 
at the joyful energy and the glorious freedom of all life. 

J. FRANK DOBIE. 
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SONNETS 
By Albert Edmund Trombly 

I 

Anniversaries 

However quietly the years glide by, 

We still may eateh the rustle of their feet, 

If we have hearts to which each day is sweet. 

Hearts glad when thrushes come, when swallows fly, 

The heart remembers longer than the eye; 

And if love tremble in its every beat, 

It has no need of any charted sheet : 

It measures love against eternity. 

And Youth, must Youth too bear the pall 
Which Time forever weaves; or may we keep 
Something of Springtime even when knee-deep 
The snows of Age and Winter round \xa fall? 
I only know that sleep comes over all. 
And that to love succeeds the deepest sleep. 

II 

Ad Matrem Snam 

Mother, if I were bolder I might try 
To speak to you in that half -native^ tongue 
In which my earliest lullabies were sung, 
The tongue you taught me in my infancy. 
But courage fails, and fond dreams pass us by 
When sorrow comes and heartstrings are unstrung. 
And what remains when loved ones die so young 
But hearts to grieve and tears to dim the eye? 
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The child you bore in pain, you lose in pain. 

And though a birth presages happy years, 

Yet death is all that Death's sad tocsin tolls. 

Life calls to you and you rise up again, 

Brave in the strength which gropes not, no, nor fears; 

Your faith is large, €ind largely it consoles. 

Ill 

Sleepless Hawrs 

Sleep will not come; and so he weeps and cries 

And gropes and tosses in his little bed; 

He calls and calls to it, but it has fled — 

(0 sleepless hours and cold grey morning skies!) 

And I have come to him there where he lies. 

Reverently and by compassion led, 

To try if I may soothe his tired head 

And bring the wayward slumber to his eyes. 

I smooth the moistened hair upon his brow, 
And fold the little hands across his breast, 
And dry his cheeks and eyelids of their tears. 
What passionate sobs and sighs escape him now! 
And while the baby-heart yearns after rest 
Mine grieves for other griefs in other years! 

IV 

Yale 

I wonder when I come to that last sleep, 

Which chills the blood and frosts the lips with mold» 

I wonder will the way seem lone and cold? 

And will that last ascent seem very steep ? 

And you, heart, in which are hoarded deep 

Years of her love, and kisses manifold, 

How will you fare when that last hour is told? 

Can you still smile, poor heart, or must you weep? 
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Yet mingled with the sadness of farewell 
Will be a bitter joy : to know that there 
In death is ended all that rose with birth, 
That nothingness will wrap me with a spell, 
That my last breath will dwindle into air, 
And my poor limbs return to primal earth. 
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Tales of the Mississippi : 

THE GOLDEN LAND OP MATHIEU SAGEAN 

By Howard Mumford Jones 

That night a gray and silver mist crept down 
The Mississippi, by the morning sun 
•Spotted with random isles of yellow light. 
'Thick dew lay on our island as a veil 
Beaded with tears, and far away, a train 
Rolled hollowly and strangely up the river 
Which, with a subtle swish-swish-swish of robes 
Stole viewless through the fog. 

We four awoke 
(My friends returned at midnight), in the chill 
Discomfort of a not-yet-sunlit dawn, 
Yawning in mighty yawns, and stretched our limbs 
Li aching protest, wondered what the hour, 
And dully longed for warmth. Then, with a shout 
Forced from his chattering teeth, heroically 
Sprang Arthur from his blankets, shivering, 
Stripped to the skin, stood beautiful and white, 
A moment pillared through the swirling mist 
Against the dusky phantoms of the trees, 
And dived into the pool. His body made 
So queer a flat, fat plump as he dropped in. 
We laughed in satyr glee to hear, and raced 
Hilariously to join him. 

Caliban things 
We were as, swimming vigorously away. 
The crisp, cold current, like a pagan joy, 
Clung around our tingling bodies. Soon we steered 
Into a land that never was a land, 
But sliding water-floor and changing smoke, 
Glad of the running slap o{ random waves 
Breaking against our bodies. 
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So we forged 
Across the channel — ^not the major stream ; 

(Too wide and treacherous to venture in), 
Swimming exultantly with' lithe arms curved ". 

In fringes of dull spray, our souls attuned 
To music of the golden wires of joy. 
We reached the willows on the further shore 
Breathless and eager for a respite, flung 
Our bodies down along a strip of sand, 
And lay there panting. 

With a swirl and flick 
Of saucy skirts the mist rose from the river. 
Floating with delicate laughter down the stream. 
Or lifting to the sun. The brave young day 
Made miracle of every willow leaf, 
Strewn with seed pearl, flung diamonds in the river. 
And laid a golden hand along the hills. 
The sky glowed radiant as a naked bride. 
The uplands bathed in glory, and our tents 
Were occupied of heaven ! Paradise 
Is something like a summer morning on 
The Mississippi! Fair and fresh and free 
Qleams the transcendent splendor of green hills, 
River, and dewy shore and shining plain ! 

We drank the wine spilled down the singing air 

Out of the burnished sun-bowl, turned about 

And, ravenously hungered, swam for camp. 

Where one prepared the breakfast. Poems are made 

In many ways, but even yet our coflfce 

Tastes as the morning looked, a perfect poem I 

We lingered lazily, and being plied 

With questions, I confessed at hesitant length 

My dream (if it was vision) of the night. 

Arthur and Bob made merry sport of me, 

But Drew grew thoughtful. Presently he spoke: 
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** Whether or not, sir poet, you tell truths 
Seen or uniseen, yet dreamed and therefore true, 
Your Spanish soldier, if he wander north. 
By one report will find the world's lost dream. 
That silken flag flung to the winds of time 
And tattered into ribbons — ^El Dorado. 
Some builded it in tropic isles, and some 
Along the passage to the southern seas; 
Mathieu Sagean declared the marvel lay 
Along the river, northward. His report 
To Pontchartrain — Le Relation (it reads) 
Des decouvertes et aventures dans — dans — 
Well, I forget the title and the date. 
However, shall I tell you Sagean 's tale 
To serve as foil for your more sombre story?" 

We nodded to his query, settled back, 
Nestling against the tree-trunks, lit our pipes, 
And, mixing with the river running by. 
Heard Sagean 's story of the Golden Land: 

** Picture a sombre shore along that sea, 
Beneath gray mists and sad, that ever beats 
The mournful coasts of ancient Brittany ; 
Picture slow rains in April, with no heats 
Of springtime sun as yet, which, falling, meets 
The slow, uprising ridges of gray waves 
Like futile tears upon a grassless grave. 

** Picture a sombre shore along that sea 

Between the gray sky and the grayer wave ; 

A thin foam lines it, white as snowdrops be ; 

A thin and scanty herbage, from the grave 

Of dead September, struggles to outbrave 

The sleeting rain, chill fog, and sky like lead : 

April's scarce bom, her mother March scarce dead. 
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**Here on this coast of France lies rain-swept Brest; 

The wild winds through the town like horsemen ride, 

And hearing these, the comfortable guest 

Within the tavern by the harbor-side 

Draws closer to the fireplace warm and wide, 

Sips at his wine and thanks la bonne Marie 

That neither he nor his are out at sea. 

**This night of sixteen hundred eighty-five 
The litten panes of such a tavern shine 
Upon the cobbles where the raindrops drive. 
Au Marin Joyeux — reads the creaking sign 
Swung by the sea- wind ; round a bowl of wine 
Within, a ring of gaping burghers crowd 
To hear a guest who speaks out bold and loud. 

**How motionless they stand like men enchanted. 
The pewter pots and pans are not more still 
There on the fire-lit shelves ; and on the slanted 
Beams of the ceiling which their shadows fill 
Down to the thick bar of the window-sill, 
It is the flames, not they, who set in motion 
Those dancing shapes as restless as the ocean ! 

'*What is it that the loud-voiced stranger speaks? 

Mine host hath dropped his ring of keys to hear. 

Leaning a fat face forward whose twin cheeks 

Are red as Norman apples when the year 

With lighted grave-torch burns the green leaves sere; 

And round the chimney corner, look — ^the nose 

Thrust by a potboy in the firelight glows. 

**The stain^'ay door hath strangely come ajar, 
Or rather, if you'll look, you'll just discern 
Four eyes behind it, each a winter star 
That low and large on frosty nights doth burn. 
Mistress and spellbound maid creep thus to learn 
The visitor's tale, and having dared thus far. 
Stand, lest their entrance the recital mar. 
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**Who is the man thus holds them fascinated? 
The village knows, the world shall shortly know, 
Mathieu Sagean, the famed, the celebrated, 
The explorer of New France, this month or so 
Returned thence with great wonders. How the glow 
Shot from the fireplace lights his pale, large eyes. 
Long nose, lank cheeks, and hair like strawberries ! 

**And now he's standing with fore-finger long 
Tracing a river in the puddled wine. 
His lean, brown hand is eloquent, and strong 
His voice rings, and his dreamer's eyeballs shine. 
Now closer crowds the gaping half -moon line. 
Mine host dissents, and ponderously and slow 
He mutters, *But M'sieu' La Salle says no!' 

** *La Salle— bah! Nom de Dieu! What has he found. 

He of the boaerts? Talk not to me of him. 

La Salle ! Why, I— I— I— Mathieu Sagean 

Saw in four months four times the treasure, lands. 

Rivers and town and nations and strange tribes 

He ever found in fifty! A bos La SaUe! 

He dreams. I act ! 

** 'And now they say he's sailed 
Last summer with Beaujieu to colonize — 
Much good will come of it! 

** */ know La Salle? 
Well, by the mass! Know him? I spent two years 
Advising him and Tonti how to act 
There on the Illinois ! 

'' 'Mon aubergist, 
You ought to hear the holy Jesuit fathers 
In Montreal; they'll tell you of La Salle! 
That famous service in the Hotel-Dieu 
Is not yet all forgotten ! Nom de nomt 
Ask Prontenac's Intendant, Duchesneau, 
What he knows of the fur-trade scandal. Ask 
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His Highness, Prince de Conti, what it cost 

To equip your brave La Salle! And all for what? 

He's bled his family half a million francs 

And wrecked two ships upon the lonely lakes 

(Those splendid, saltless seas I told you of). 

His seigneury is sold, his credit's ruined. 

He's built a fort Saint Louis on a rock 

Leagues in the pathless desert; when he marched 

Thence to the river they all prate about 

(Though I advised the contrary) he voyaged 

The wrong way on it. Truth, a great, good man 

Is your Monseigneur Robert de la Salle! 

If it were not that I — ^well, I at least, 

I had the common sense to voyage north. 

And found Cipango. 

** * Tomorrow I've been asked 
At Bochefort to appear before Began, 
Intendant of Marine. He read the plain. 
Unvarnished tale I bade frdre Leonard write. 
He's eyes, that man, for France, and wastes no time 
On dreamers. 

'* 'Stop! Par Baccot Since all France 
Prom Louis at Versailles to Moan there 
Will ring with wonder in a week or so. 
You may as well hear now. — 

** 'Landlord, some wine 
For these my friends, who wish to hear me speak 
Of my discovery of the Golden Land!' 

''This was the boaster with bravado voice 

Bullying the landlord; now his pale eyes shine: 

A poet lost in visions far from noise 

Of booming seas and winds blown sharp with brine, 

A dreamer, dreaming something half-divine, 

A braggart and a liar in one man. 

This is the mixture that is called Sagean. 
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**Now is the wine brought and the fire renewed, 

The audience settled in the massive seat 

On either side the hearth, and they who stood 

Upon the stairs have left their dark retreat. 

Now Sagean speaks. And can this voice so sweet, 

This minstrel chanting lies he half believes, 

Pictures of haunted islands each man grieves 

**He found not in the gray seas of this life, 
Can this be he whose swelling tongue but now 
Rattled like twenty kettle-drums at strife ? 
It is the same. Beneath that peaked brow 
Two natures struggle and forever bow_ 
Alternate to the other's transient power. 
The boaster yields. This is the poet's hour: 

'' * 'Twas April in New France. That mighty river, 

The Mississippi, splendid in the sun. 

Sped south, we knew not where, save to deliver 

Its burden to the sea where all streams run. 

There is no river in this land, not one, 

In whose compare the picture might I draw 

Of that full-breasted splendor that I saw. 

** * League after league of silver foam flows by 
The solemn majesty of lordly hills, 
Roofed by the glory of a cloudless sky. 
Fed by the tribute of ten thousand rills. 
The music of its mighty torrent fills 
The islands and the valleys with its sound 
And lifts into the azure air around. 

** * There we embarked: eleven Christian men 

And I and one red Indian beside 

In three canoes such as the denizen 

Of those wild forests builds of bark and hide : 

Like gulls upon the water do they ride. 

Behind lay Fort Saint Louis, and before. 

Glory or death upon an unknown shore. 
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** 'Cowards might wait, but we were braver hearts, 

Tasting the cool spring air like drink divine. 

Catching the challenge of the swallow's darts 

As he fled north above the river's line; 

The fresh sun lured us and the water's shine 

Forever beckoned like a golden wand, 

To larger skies where slipping Time makes stand. 

** *So we put out, these dozen men and I, 
In three frail boats to dare the wilderness 
Upon that silent river which might lie, 
For all we knew, through lands of fierce distress. 
Savage and wild, which dragons might possess, 
Man-eating beasts, the anthropophagi. 
Or lawless giants taller than the sky. 

'* *Day followed endless day and still we toiled 
To mount that giant river's sourceless flood, 
WJhich southward ran and still forever foiled 
Our poor arms' labor northward. Great isles stood 
Like forts against the current which with blood 
Swept through the sunset, in the moonrise snow, 
And in the noontide ran with silver flow. 

** *0n either hand a dim, unlighted forest 
Gloomed on each bank as giants darkly frown. 
Coeval with the torrent's strength and hoar est 
Of all time's works wherever streams go down; 
Before them basked the sandbars, golden-brown. 
And dreamy hills of wonder streamed behind 
Like double flags of green that fold and wind. 

** * 'Twas April when we first dipped pctddle: rain 

Stood imminent upon the hill's green tops; 

A raw wind flapped our faces, and again 

The wet snow came in flurries mixed with drops 

Of chilling showers, and the willow copse 

Bimming an island seemed just sketched in green, 

The leaf-buds swelling but the leaves unseen. 
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'* 'But as we surely struggled up the north, 
Climbing that placid, silver-sliding stream, 
Along our way the summer flowers broke forth 
And more and more the air grew like a dream, 
Softer than swan's plume, sweeter than the gleam 
Which wakes on rainbow seas against the west 
Wihen the hot sun sleeps on the ocean's breast. 

'* 'And so by softly slipping, lovely miles 

The lush grass thickened on each swelling hill, 

The verdure deepened under forest aisles. 

The upland plains with bloom began to fill 

Where pasque-flowers thickened with the daffodil. 

Like spreaded purple yobes of emperors seem 

The banks of violets along the stream. 

** 'Then swooned the air with scent of torrid flowers 
As we drew northward. Large and monstrous eyes 
On swollen stalks peered out of tangled bowers 
Where giant moon-flowers by the river rise. 
'And here an orchid on the low land lies, 
And there huge lilies with their orange gloom 
Spotty with darkness, in the water loom. 

** 'The tree-boles changed; the billow of the south, 
The oak, the walnut, and the broad-limbed beech 
Shifted to stranger growths seen in my youth 
Long since, on torrid isles where all day screeched 
Parrots and monkeys in the woods. And each 
Bank of the narrowing river thence was walled 
With precious tropic woods where weird birds called. 

" 'Mahogany and teak and sandal- wood. 
Rare rose-wood stained with sunset ; olive trees ; 
Strange gums and lemons mixed together stood ; 
The myriad-pillared banyan in the breeze 
Now murmurously stirred like sleepy seas; 
The bread-fruit's sluggish leaves hung on the air 
Too heavy for the slow-breathed wind to bear. 
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'' 'And her€ rose palms like standards set for kings 
In dusky courts on some Arabian shore, 
And orange trees whose leaves were plumy wings 
To hide the burning globes of fire they store 
In fragrant growth of incense. Many more 
Delicious fruits whose names I never knew 
TJpon that stream, beneath those heav-ens grew . 

" *So summer ripened to a glowing rose ; 

Slow clomb the moon steep up a pearly sky 

To sink as lazy as a lily blows. 

The very air grew lovely, and a sigh — 

The sound of water rolling deeplier by — 

Floated upon the listless silences, 

"A languid joy that follows on distress. 

" * My men looked round as at some miracle, 
And I was dumb, and save that in no dream 
Our splashy paddles fell and rose and fell, 
We deemed we sailed some visionary stream. 
Was it some Paradise, or, as did seem, 
A South Sea passage on the earth's lust rim? 
Or had God dreamed this and we after him? 

** *Then came we to a creamy cataract 
Bright as a knife-blade in the emerald hill, 
Where ever falls, and ever in the act 
Of falling, hangs the stricken river still, 
Caught on the jagged rocks whose rough horns fill 
The midmost passage way with streaky foam. 
And there the current quickens and strikes home. 

** 'And there the waves in ceaseless charges break 

Upon the jetted wall that holds them back. 

We disembarked, laboriously to make 

Around the gorge a rude-cut portage track, 

Carried our vessel on, and in the slack 

And quiet water, bent our arms to gain 

The secret springs of this obscure domain. 
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** *Two hundred leagues had we in growing wonder 

Mounted the endless beauty of that tide, 

And far behind the cataract's low thunder 

In ever-thinning music faintly died, 

When we beheld the unknown stream divide, 

One silver arm stretched north, the other west, 

A golden highway to the low sun's breast. 

*' *0r gold or silver? Either way our boats 
Would skim a paved road of liquid ore, 
Lightly as silken ships along the coasts 
Of Orient seas where jewelled breakers roar. 
Amazed, we watched the crystal currents pour 
Together where our doubtful vessels stood, 
Then chose the gold road and the western wood. 

** * Straight from the sunken chambers of the sun 
That shining pathway reached, and still we clomb 
Its winding waters which appeared to run 
Backward and higher to the blue sky's dome, 
Day after day, too steadily from foam, 
And it was always day, and yet so deep 
The- liquid music ran we lacked not sleep. 

** *And here the wind was golden, and the banks 
All yellow with great flower-beds of gold 
Mellow with afternoon; in glowing ranks 
The trees bore gemmy fruits too large to hold 
That tumbled into water all of gold: 
Great yellow apples, bursting plums, rich pears, 
Large luscious peaches like a jeweler's wares. 

** 'Sometimes a lion like a carven god, 
Or leopard, grandly watched us from the shore, 
Half viewless in the yellow gloom he trod. 
Sometimes we heard a tiger's scream that tore 
Our ears, or glimpsed him standing by the floor 
Of tawny waters, draped in gorgeous light. 
Orange and lemon barred with stripes of night. 
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** 'Parrots and parroqueets like fragments torn 

Prom broken rainbows darted iji the air, 

And peacocks jetted, proud as queens in scorn, 

Their jewelled tails full-spread and gemmy fair, 

Ring-doves and turtles moaned, great bustards there 

Wheel always in the heavens, and below, 

The white and golden swanbirds come and go.' 

^ * (Here Sagean paused while his throat he rids 
Of dryness with a brimming cup of wine. — 
See! Sleep hangs heavy on the potboy's lids — 
Unwillingly they flicker — and decline! 
The hour grows late, although the tale 's divine. 
The awe-struck maid determinedly doth prop 
Her eyelids open. Even so, they drop!) 

*' *One hundred fifty leagues we clambered up,' 

The tale proceeds, *that dream, so lovely seeming, 

That we were never weary while the cup 

Of stranger beauty made our lives like dreaming 

A golden vision, flung like a banner streaming 

Upon the very wind- way of the soul 

Where visions march beyond this world's control ! 

" 'Then in the greater glory of a dawn, 
Or what grew dawn where it is always day, 
While pearl and crimson flushed the milky lawn 
Of heaven behind us, very far away 
Before us, lo ! a gleaming city lay 
Terraced upon a hill and rising fair 
Prom splendid river into splendid air. 

'* *And from the city, sound of music, borne 
Faithfully as on the wind's wild wings ; 
The audible honey of a distant horn. 
Tremors of flutes, arpeggi of plucked strings. 
Dull gongs such as the clamorous savage rings 
Before his gods for service ; in my ears 
That music echoes yet across the years. 
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'* 'And therethrough throbbed the thunder of deep drums 

Such as by listless isles and burning seas 

Across the pearly noon of night succumbs 

Slowly upon an aromatic breeze 

Laden with scent of spice and tropic trees ; 

And, twisted like a silver thread in all, 

Low, liquid fountains seemed to splash and call. 

" 'Besides the water on the lowest flights 

Of terraced walls a multitude of men 

Stood watching us and wondered at the sight 

Of our strange craft; we wondered back again, 

And softly as a wind-shook rose-leaf when 

It flutters to the fountain's shining face 

Thte current drew us to the landing place. 

** 'Pavement and house-wall, roof and citadel, 

Flaming against the sunsert were on fire 

And builded all of gold. The eye might dwell 

Only upon the lower walls, for higher, 

Each unimagined wall and guessed-at spire 

Linked with the sun, and steep front heaven to river 

By gradual slopes do golden roadways quiver. 

*' 'Tier upon tier we climbed of shining stair, 
At first with light made dark, and then with eyes 
By gradual use accustomed to such air. 
Then we beheld the towers lift and rise 
Above us, of some palace in the skies, 
A shimmering carcanet, all carven of one 
Enormous ruby, bastioned with the sun. 

" 'Here dwelt the king of this enchanted land 
Where sleeps the enamored air, too faint to fly, 
A king enskied, whose chambers like a band 
Of wedded light and dark bum in the sky. 
Seeming a very god, enthroned so high 
Above his subjects. Hither, our escort 
Still silent, we were brought into a court. 
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** 'About this space do monstrous idols stand 
Carved out of gold and set with precious stones, 
Enormous as the night, the gods of the land ; 
And prayers to them are said, and music moans 
Eternally, and with the trembling tones 
Tttie gods, too, shake in musie: so was done 
When Memnon trembled, vocal, to the sun. 

*' *One was a giant mounting to a horse 
Whose brazen nostrils breathed a ruby fire. 
Testing his naked master's utmost ftorce 
Of golden muscle strained, that steed to tire ; 
A golden bow, a silver lance, and, higher, 
A quiver of arrows from the shoulders fell ; 
The lips were cloven of a carbuncle. 

** * Another was a shining unicorn 
That bore a carven empress or a queen, 
With rare gems glistering in his burning horn 
And body diamond-bright with silver sheen; 
Naughty the beast's look, proud the woman's mien, 
A coronal of emeralds round her head, 
A belt of pears about her girdlestead. 

" *One was a sleepy panther led in chains 

By twelve slim girls with bodies bright to see ; 

A fourth, twin hounds that swift along the plains 

Skim and the frightened quarry vainly flee. 

On four great platforms these four figures be, 

Hewn of pure golden, and pots of fiery light 

On tripods bum and make their gold more bright. 

** * Among these gods a precious way winds in 

With stately splendor to a vestibule; 

Their priests stood here, clad each in human skin 

Frightful to see, but we, past many a pool 

Of scented water marching, to the cool 

And grateful shadow of an inner place 

Came to their king and saw him face to face. ' 
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**Sagean pauses with his tale half -told 

In that quaint Breton inn, and in the pause 

Hears the wind shafee the sea, and the sea rolled 

In muttering thunder by its own wild laws, 

And in the quiet almost feels the claws 

Of white foam snatching at him from the sea. 

As that night when he came to Brittany. 

**The wrapt light dying flickers from his eyes, 
And like one wakened slowly from his vision 
He looks about. The other soul doth rise. 
Fox-eyed, within him, and the host's derision 
Recurs to prick him from his indecision. 
Breaking the subtle bells that even now chimed. 
The boaster swaggers where the poet rimed. 

**The fire has fallen, gold beneath the gray 
Of ashes showing here and there a flower 
Of rose-red light. The room seems far away. 
Swallowed in darkness ; wine and that late hour 
Upon these, sleeping, show already power. 
Only the landlord hearkens. And with tone 
Altered and eyeing him, Sagean goes on : 

** *The king is named Hagean I told you of, 

Who welcomed me most royally, bade me sit 

Beside him, and demanding by the sky 

(Their customary oath) that we remain 

Forever with him, offered as the seal 

And everlasting pledge of amity 

'Twixt me and him, his dearest child to wed; 

Which, politic, I declined, alleging birth 

Unworthy that high honor, but in secret 

Determined shortly to return to France, 

First spying out the land whose easy spoil 

Might bring new wealth, new empire, and new glory, 

To His Most Christian Majesty of France. 
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Keep your La Salle, num aubergist. For me, 
I have a prouder mission ! 

** *0 France, PVance, 
France shall possess through me the crown of the world, 
That lost Utopia of Sir Thomas More, 
The springs of youth De Leon sought ! 

" 'Their army 
Is all oontemptible, an untaught mob 
Of arrow-shooting children! They've some horse — 
But all most childish. 

*"Yet the land! The land! 
The Scriptures limned it long ago ! It flows — 
Nay, floats — in milk and honey. As for gold — ! 
Why, sir, they think no more of it than wood. 
I saw a caravan depart (they .trade. 
As I conjecture, with the Orient isles, 
Cipango, or Cathay) laden with gold, 
Three hundred thousand oxen, with gold drums 
Mounted on oxback, beating out the way! 
And all the world's wealth of delicious fruits, 
And all the animals of all the earth 
That ever fought in the ark ! And I^ — I — I — 
Mathieu Sagean — / found it — / achieved! 
/ ventured unafraid to mount that river ! 
And so my name shall shine forever through 
The happy generations of the world, 
Being the first adventurer that dared. 
Saw, and returned (my comrades being drowned 
On that long ocean journey). And my name — 
What was it ? — ^Ah, my golden name shall shine 
(Rimmed with eternal glory (my proud name!) 
Forever being the first that proved in .truth 
The Fortunate Country of the Greeks no myth. 
But venturable by water where it lies 
Bathed in the glory of that mighty river 
And summer always shines, and no man dies!' 
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**Sageaii pauses in the thickening gloam. 

The landlord nods his heavy head, the dark 

Deepens its presence over all the room 

Grown death — ^like with the death of the last spark. 

The audience sprawls around him. He may mark 

Each by this snoring, middle, soft, or loud: 

The landlord bears a burden to the crowd. 

"But Sagean hears them not. With sightless eyes 
And folded arms he proudly fronts the night ; 
His fixed look dazzles under alien skies, 
Brighter than these are dark, dreaming of light, 
Fame, honor, riches, glory in men 's sight, 
Himself the observed of all, himself crowned king 
In sunset lands beyond .the sun's tired wing. 

**The lying tale seems somehow to be true, 

And he in very sooth sailed up that stream. 

And this is best: was he not glad therethrough, 

Pain of the empty wonders of his dream, » 

More real to him in its resplendent gleam I 

Than the wine-spotted texture of his life I 

Where cowardice and cunning were at strife? 

**The keys from mine host's lifeless fingers break, 

The potboy mutters in his sluggish sleep 

To hear the clash of metal that .they make. 

The sad wind rushes from the empty deep. 

From hidden eaves the heavy raindrops weep. 

And all night long Sagean sits staring so ' 

Till in the east the wan day widens slow." 
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VERSES 
By Ruby Kelly Smith 

Lifers Wooing 

life, I love 

Thy i^ringtime wooing! 
My soul goes mating 

To the blossomed pear — 
And where the willow 

Buds its tender green 
My soul is there. 

Through wind-blown fields 
Of white and purple clover 

1 meet the fragrance 
Of the sunlit air — 

life! appoint 

Whatever trysting place. 
My soul 

Will meet thee there. 

You 

The daylight lingered glorious, 
The sea was dancing blue. 

And every wind that whispered. 
Whispered to me of you. 

The garden, sweet with roses, 
And golden-glow and dew, 

Had bloomed its brilliant colors 
To paint the grace of you. 
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And in the strange white starlight 

I found a secret true — 
That all the world was dreaming 
Its beauty into you. 

Within the Heart 

Desires that tear and rend us, 

And perish, unappeased — 
WhaX poor, dead wants lie buried 

Within the heart that teased! 
And strange that ghoulish fancy 

Should delve them up again. 
Unwinding all the cerements 

That wrap embalmed pain — 

And strange that strong, new longings. 

Bom in the burial ground. 
Should find lost hope resplendent 

That once the dead want crowned — 
That memory should echo 

A weary sorrow cry 
And change to-day's sweet singing 

Into a trailing sigh. 

At Play in the Wintry Sun 

I wish you would look at Elsie and Lou^ 
And that little Mandy Lunn ! 
They've taken their airs to the village street 
And are preening themselves in the sun. 

And there's May's Bobby, and Jane, and Sue, 
And Beth, with the Baby One — 
What a dance they're giving their joyous feet 
In the warmth of the wintry sun ! 
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The wind is whipping them through and through 
They lash it with laughter and fun, 
Ajid lift ruddy faces, caressingly sweet, 
For the kiss of the wintry sun. 

In the craft of their joy 1 11 sail through the blue 

Of the ether of thought begun; 

111 float through the past to smilingly greet 

At play in the wintry sun 

A long ago-child in a long-ago street 

At play in; the wintry sun. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OP THE ITALIAN DEMANDS 
By Olin D. Wannamaker 

An inoongiderate attitude toward Italy at the present time 
of crisis is the surest evidence of a failure to grasp the 
significance of certain fundamental elements in the situa- 
tion from th-e point of view of the Italians. Such a complete 
failure of sympathy on the part of the American people — 
sympathy does not necessarily imply agreement in opinion — 
will render much more diflScult the conciliation of the Italian 
population and government, and will help to wreck the su- 
premely valuable achievement of Italo- American friendship, 
which so recently bade fair to play an important role in 
the establishment of permanent world peace. Too many of 
us manifest an impatience with Italy at this time which we 
should not show in the same degree toward France under 
similar circumstances, and thus betray a deep-seated sense 
of a certain inferiority in the Italian nation. It is just this 
sense of Italian inferiority on the part of the unthinking 
among the Americans, British, and French which must enter 
in no small degree into any adequate explanation of the 
recent radical action of the Italian peace commissioners. 

Matters vital to just international judgments are too easily 
lost sight of. One must cultivate a slight historical sense. 
For instance, what led Italy into the Triple Alliance? To 
understand that Italian policy, we must refresh our mem- 
ories of certain historical incidents. The failure of events 
to bring about the more natural entente cordiale with France 
is easily explained. After Napoleon III had agreed, for suflS- 
cient considerations, to aid Piedmont to drive out the hated 
Austrians, in 1858, his ministers repudiated the agreement; 
and, though French troops did come to the aid of Piedmont, 
they were withdrawn when very little had been gained. Still 
earlier, when the patriot Massima had driven the Pope from 
Borne in 1849 and sought to set up an Italian republic, the 
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French Republic restored the Pope and a French garrison 
held Rome for him till 1866. When Garibaldi attempted the 
seizure of Rome the next year, a French force defeated him, 
and a French garrison again held the city for the Pope till 
1870. France had forfeited Italian sympathy, and defended 
herself against Germany without that moral support. 

There was a natural sympathy betweei^ Piedmont and 
Prussia, each the leader of a group of related states, and 
each seeking to bring about a union of its group. Yet Italy 
did not ally herself with Germany in 1882 until her gov- 
ernment had become convinced that Berlin was the only 
European capital where there was any respect or sympathy 
for the Italian people. In 1877 Crispi visited the capitals to 
learn what sentiment toward Italy prevailed in each. He 
found French and British feeling so lacking in cordiality and 
esteem that the warmth of his reception by Bismarck led 
him to the conviction that the Iron Chancellor was the only 
friend of Italy, and the Italian government became con- 
vinced that sound policy required the temporary burial of 
the hatchet in the ancient feud with Austria as the only 
means whereby Italy might grow strong through association 
with the strength of Germany. And this alliance actually 
effected the results desired. Two months after the signature 
of the document England invited Italy to share with her in 
a joint Egyptian expedition. Italy grew rapidly in pros- 
perity, prestige, and strength in the thirty-two years between 
1882 and 1914. Those who condemn Italy for entering the 
Triple Alliance can find no substantiation for their con- 
demnation' on either moral or political grounds. 

We forget, moreover, that at the outbreak of the war Italy 
was not only in alliance with Germany and Austria and 
technically obligated to them, but that she was under no 
clear obligation of any sort to either France or England. To 
the British Empire she owed no more than a mere ** Thank 
you" for negatively fair treatment and a rather condescend- 
ing good will. Against France she might well have reckoned 
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a charge of unfriendliness and obstruction of long standing. 
The postponement of Italian unification because of the 
holding of Rome by French troops was not the only item 
in this bill against Prance. Italy obtained nothing at the 
Congress of Berlin in 1858, and she turned her eyes toward 
Tunis, where the Italian colony outnumbered by two to one 
that of Prance. But Prance anticipated the move Italy was 
on the point of making to take Tunis from Turkey, and Tunis 
became Prench. England recognized the legitimate claim of 
Italy to Tripoli; yet the move to seize Tripoli in 1911 to 
prevent a similar move by Germany was met by the bitterest 
denunciation in the British press as an act likely to involve 
Europe in war. Only by facing the harshest criticism could 
the Italian navy carry the war into European waters and 
thus win a complete victory. Yet England seems to have 
aountenanced the Prench seizure of Tunis in return for 
Prench approval of the British seizure of Cyprus about the 
same time. Moreover, Italy discovered later a secret under- 
«jt€uiding between England and BVance with reference to 
Central Africa affecting vitally the hinterland of TripolL 
Prench opinion was friendly during the beginning of the 
Tripolitan war, but the stopping of a Prench vessel in 1912 
by the Italian navy, because of the suspicion that it was con- 
vejdng munitions to the Turks, brought about a relation verg- 
ing on war between Prance and Italy. This unfortunate in- 
cident largely destroyed the work of rapprochement, which 
had been progressing favorably between England, Prance, 
and Italy during the previous decade. 

Yet in spite of this alienation between the two Latin 
states, Italy assured Prance at the outbreak of the war that 
she would make no move against the frontier, and Italian 
troops were withdrawn to give evidence of good faith. This 
act helped materially to save Paris, by permitting all Prench 
troops to be used against the German hordes. But there 
could have been no just reason for expecting that Italy 
would plunge at once into a war against her allies at dire penl 
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to her national existence and without assurances of protec- 
tion for the future interests of her people. Her instinctive 
revulsion against the brutal militarj'' policy of the Central 
Empires was evidenced by her prompt declaration of neu- 
trality and display of good will toward Prance. She would 
almost certainly have rejected the most extreme oflfers which 
could have been tendered her by Germany in exchange for 
actual participation in the conflict, but she might with good 
show of reason have elected to continue neutral in exchange 
for great concessions which Germany would have granted 
her. This policy would have spared her people the awful 
risks and the horrible certainties of the war. She elected to 
share the perils of those combating the spirit of militarism. 
Now, it could not be expected that Italy would take this 
decision without guaranties of a substantial character. Eng- 
land, though defending Belgium, was also fighting for the 
existence of the British Empire. France was defending her 
very life. Belgium, however heroic in refusing passage to 
the Germans en route to Paris, knew she was defending her 
own national future. Italy, in choosing deliberately to break 
with Germany and Austria, naturally entered the war under 
a binding guaranty from the Entente Allies, assuring her the 
natural geographical boundary of the Kingdom for 
the north, and such a situation on the east shore of the 
Adriatic as would render her immune to attack from that 
side. The exclusion of the city of Fiume from the Pact of 
London was to be explained by the hope of the Allies that 
its offer to the Croats might draw the Croats and Slovenes 
out of the Austrian Empire and thus hasten its destruction. 
Perhaps also Russia, as the protector of the Slav peoples, 
was unwilling to grant this port to Italy. At any rate, Italy 
was no more fighting for booty than were other belligerents. 
She was fighting for the best interests of the Italian nation, 
and she chose to fight on the side of liberty and humanity, 
though the material gains she sought might have been ob- 
tained more easily from the opposite direction. 
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The psychology of the Italian demands takes a new phase 
from the date of the armistice with Austria. The victory of 
Italy was astonishingly crushing and complete. It dismem- 
bered the Austrian Empire and de^royed it forever. It 
hastened greatly the collapse of Germany. It was a fact of 
major importance in determining the severity of the terms 
that could be imposed on the stronger member of the Ger- 
manic confederation. What more natural than that many 
Italians should think and say, **We won the war"t Have 
Americans been more modest? And what more human than 
that the wave of national exaltation which swept over the 
peninsula should be capitalized by the patriotic leaders of 
Italy in a sincere and reasonable desire to secure for their 
people the major benefits to offset their terrible loss in the 
war? Italy had not experienced in earlier crises any dis- 
position on the part of France and England to give her more 
than the minimum justice. The nation now felt in its en- 
tire national being that it had attained its majority. There 
was an impulse to demand complete equality of considera- 
tion. Is it surprising, then, that politicians should have 
fanned the flame of national aspiration to a dangerous blaze? 
Any excess of expectation and of demand is easily explaina- 
ble. 

But what is the extent of the excess? Mainly, and almost 
exclusively, the port of Fiume. This port is predominantly 
Italian, though the rural districts touching it are Slav. Had 
the Slavs done anything to merit special consideration? 
"What they had done was to battle against the armies of Italy 
desperately to the last ditch. The Jugo-Slav troops, together 
with the Mag>'ars, were the most difficult opponents of the 
soldiers of Italy. They had been driven by Herculean 
efforts and unflinching heroism back from the soil of Italy 
during the first two years of the war, only to swarm again 
over the Venetian plain after Caporetto. Again they were 
hurled out in the last offensive. Immediately after the armi- 
stice these Jugo-Slavs held out their hands — ^not to make 
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friends and promise peace, but to demand great stretches of 
the territory jnst taken from them and the other soldiers of 
Austria with the blood of Italy. Even though Austria had 
been obliged to pair the Slav troops with Austrian and Mag- 
yar soldiers in order to keep them in the lines defending the 
Empire, nevertheless much Italian blood was spilt by these 
same Slav soldiers. Does it seem altogether unreasonable that 
Italy should be loath to resign to the Slavs the Italian citizens 
in Fiume ? The combination of that national elation of spirit 
over a great victory and the instinctive desire to bring all Ital- 
ians into the kingdom is enough to explain the demand for 
Fiume without laying special emphasis on the effect of com- 
mercial consciousness and the economic value of Fiume. Cer- 
tainly, the industrial elements in Italy thought of these thingSi^ 
as they think of such things everywhere in all nations. But 
only the nation already advanced beyond that stage in civili- 
zation can afford to belittle the Italians for seeking to secure 
Fiume. Is there such a nation ? 

Americans can with difficulty see from the Italian point of 
view. Our territory is ample ; Italy is constricted. We can close 
our doors to immigrants when we please, but Italy cannot force 
a hospitable reception of her migrating population. We are 
incalculably wealthy in coal, iron, and raw materials; Italy 
mines one-twelfth of the coal she must have, and a very small 
fraction of the iron. Italy has been in economic bondage. The 
instinct to expand is inevitable. The lure of the Central Eu- 
ropean commerce is powerful to a people long accustomed to 
poverty. If the Italian peninsula were populated by 40,000,- 
000 Americans, would their demands and ambitions be more 
reasonable? 

But it is not only, nor chiefly, the desire for territory that 
prompts the demand for Fiume and for Dalmatia. Other sen- 
timents and motives are even stronger. 

First, why should Italy alone sacrifice that which had been 
solemnly promised her for her 460,000 dead and 1,000,000 
wounded sons? Has Prance renounced the secret promise 
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with reference to Syria! Is Italy more unreasonable in ask- 
ing for Piume than Prance in demanding the Saar valley T 
The liberal leaders of Italy counseled moderation of their 
representatives at Paris, but they expressed the accompany- 
ing hope that the other Allies would be equally moderate. 
Without impugning the motives of Great Britain, it is per- 
missible to reflect upon the feelings of poor Italia when she 
sees the great ripe fruit of German colonies falling into the 
laps of wealthy Ptance and opulent Britannia. 

This feeling of the inequality of all things human might 
be put aside more easily were it not intensified by a strong 
suspicion that the propaganda of the Jugo-Slavs has not been 
financed at home. The great sums spent since the armistice 
in spreading over the world a sympathy for the best fighters 
in the army of the Austrian enemy and creating a disposi- 
tion to deal most generously with them even though Italy 
must pay the price have not been found in Jugo-Slavia, the 
Italians think. This view is held by certain very well in- 
formed Americans. It would be to the advantage of Prance 
from a certain point of view to keep Italy in some concern 
as to her eastern frontier in order to divert her attention 
from the west. Italy is growing rapidly in population and 
military potentiality, and Prance is stationary. Whether 
this suspicion as to undue friendliness between Prance and 
the Jugo-Slavs 'be well founded or not, the suspicion is an 
element in the psychology of the Italian demands. 

Por Italy has no little reason to feel concern as to the 
East. Since the armistice there has at times been much 
talk of a Danubian Confederation. There are great possi- 
bilities of peril for Italy in such a conglomerations of peo- 
ples to the east of her. The Czeco-Slovacs and the Jugo- 
Slavs have cut a corridor for themselves between Hungary 
and Austria, and the Czeco-Slovacs and the Rumanians have 
joined hands in a similar manner. The time may not be 
far distant when a confederation will arise comprising 
Czecho-Slovaccia, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria; 
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and in that event Italy will have shattered a hostile Empire 
only to aid in creating a federation even more powerful to 
menace her national life. If the Italians believe that ou1> 
side influences have stimulated this process, they are to be 
pardoned for showing some tenacity in seeking what they 
feel that they need for their security. Who can prophesy 
that Italy may safely rely upon the newly bom League of 
Nations to render her safe against a possible German alli- 
ance with a great southeastern confederation? 

The purpose of this article is not to uphold the demands 
that have been presented by Italy at the Peace Conference or 
to approve the violent action of her envoys. The wish of 
the writer is merely to aid in creating a friendly under- 
standing of the Italian case. The opinion of the writer 
is that Dalmatia in Italian hands might weaken Italy rather 
than strengthen her. The argument of the Milan Corriere 
deUa Sera of some months ago seems reasonable: that the 
friendship of the Jugo-Slavs would be a greater asset than 
the holding of Dalmatia; that Dalmatia would require many 
troops in a crisis and thus weaken the national defence ; that 
the ports of Dalmatia will be developed and railway be built 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea provided Dalmatia is 
Jugo-Slav territory, but not if Dalmatia is Italian; that 
Italy will profit greatly from this new stream of commerce. 

As to Fiume, the perplexity is very real. If no other 
port can possibly be created to serve adequately the needs 
of the Jugo-Slavs, then Fiume must not be made wholly 
Italian. Yet it is a lamentable situation which would require 
that a majority population of Italians in this city should be 
kept out of the Kingdom after the completion of its his- 
toric unity at the cost of so much blood and after the crush- 
ing defeat of the ancient enemy of Italy and the Italians. 

The simple truth about the European situation is the sad 
fact that the victory of the Allies has not released that regen- 
erating flood of democratic and international aspiration and 
good will which some of us hoped to see released. The 
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nationalistic impulse, on the contrary, which had been checked 
and humbled in the face of imminent catastrophe, has risen to 
dominate again in all the victorious countries — ^the impulse 
of self-preservation in each country, promoting the search 
for all possible means of recovery from the devastating out- 
rage put upon these lands by the Central Powers. Perhaps 
it was too much to expect of the leaders of Britain, Prance, 
and Italy that they should hasten to vie with each other in 
defmonstrating the reality of their faith in the efficacy of 
those high principles which furnished the ringing watch- 
words under which they led their nations to victory. But 
the true part for America to play at this crucial time is to 
view all these nations with comprehending sympathy and 
impartial friendship and respect, and to cherish by every 
means into a potent life the infant organism of the League 
of Nations. Only through such a liberal, patient, respect- 
ful, and comprehending sympathy can America hope to suc- 
ceed in her difficult and delicate role, a role not self-chosen 
but imposed by geography, of the mediatrix among the alien- 
ated but kindred nations of the Old World. No American 
will covet the name or the office provided only America can 
serve the cause of human unity as any great nation so sit- 
uated should serve it. 
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0. HENRY'S TBXiAS 
By Hydeb E. Rollins 

In a cattle-car, half buried in excelsior, holding in one hand 
a bottle of vile whiskey and in the other a paper bag of bread 
and cheese, lay Chicken Rubles: **Mr. Ruggles, in his private 
car, was on his trip south for the winter season.'' At Texar- 
kana the car was switched, via Longview, from the Iron Moun- 
tain to the International and Great Northern Railroad. Then 
still southward it trailed until it crawled aross the Colorado 
bridge at Austin and lined out, straight as an arrow, for the 
run to San Antonio. But when that city was reached. Chicken 
lay asleep ; and the destiny that controls the actions of mice 
and men decreed that he should be carried on to the neigh- 
borhood of Encinal, a village within eighty miles of Laredo, 
and should emerge from his car not as Chicken Ruggles but 
as the ferocious bandit, Black Eagle. 

Chicken had travelled in Texas some seven hundred miles, 
a distance three or four hundred miles less than that from 
Texarkana to El Paso or from Brownsville to Texline. But 
if in **The Passing of Black Eagle" 0. Henry was only in- 
cidentally referring to the enormous area of Texas, it is to be 
feared that he was burlesquing the speech of all good Texans 
when he wrote^ : 

"In Texas you may travel a thousand miles in a straight line. 
If your course is a crooked one, it is likely that both the distance 
and your rate of speed may be vastly increased. Clouds there 
tail serenely against the wind. Given a drouth and a subse* 
quently lively rain, and lo! from a glazed and stony soil will 
spring in a single night blossomed lilies, miracuously fair. 
Tom Qreen County was once the standard of measurement. I 
have forgotten how many New Jerseys and Rhode Islands It was 
that could have been stowed away and lost in its chaparral. But 
the legislative axe has slashed Tom Green into a handful of 
counties hardly larger than European kingdoms The legislature 
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convenes at Austin, near the centre of the state; and, while the 
representative from the Rio Grande country is gathering his palm- 
leaf fan and his linen duster to set out for the capital, the 
Panhandle solon winds his muffler above his well-buttoned over- 
coat and kicks the snow from his well-greased boots ready for 
the same journey. All this merely to hint that the big ex- 
republic of the Southwest forms a sizable star on the flag." 

But one finds no such frivolity in O. Henry's characters. 
To them Texas is the one desirable spot on the globe ; to them, 
compared with San Antonio, New York is an innocuous and 
sleepy village. Thus it was that Solly Mills, accustomed to 
pitching gold watches on the sidewalks of Atascosa City and 
to calling up the population alphabetically for free drinks, 
found the Great White Way tame, and enjoyed his stay in 
New York only when he had discovered a Third Avenue res- 
taurant where beans were cooked in Texas style. Atascosa 
City, be it remembered, is a harmless village on the S. A. & A. 
P. Railroad (which ** don't stand for Samaritan Actor's Aid 
Philanthropy"), some twenty miles from San Antonio. Bud 
Oakley, of Bildad, could think of no higher praise for an im- 
mense New York hotel than that, with its crowd of guests, it 
** looks like San Jacinto Day in San Antone." Mr. Pratt, of 
Cactus City, summarized his views of the metropolis in a 
pithy sentence: ** You've got good water, but Cactus City is 
better lit up." Lee Bundle in all seriousness suggests to his 
partner in the ** Buried Treasure" that they ** spend the three 
hundred thousand dollars seeing the sights in Ft. Worth." 

With such characters 0. Henry's Texas stories usually deal. 
If his people are conventionally rough and Western, '*wild 
and wooly , ' ' this * * wooUiness ' ' is not offensively stressed. As 
a result, they seldom resemble the Texan as he is generally 
'portrayed in fiction or even as he actually existed during Por- 
ter's own day. O. Henry did not attempt to give realistic 
pictures of cowboys, outlaws, and Rangers; his Texas stories 
are merely romances of the unexpected, the commonplace, as 
are his stories of New York, New Orleans, and Central 
America. Perhaps that is why they are so attractive, and it 
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IB certainly the reason why so few of them have real local 
color. If 0. Henry had cared for local color and had placed 
less emphasis upon incident, without doubt more of his tales 
would have been localized in Texas. The splendid and ro- 
mantic history of the state, its boundless extent, its extreme 
variety of climate, of topography, of manners, of society, 
would have demanded attention. But with him the setting 
was always incidental, New York came to absorb his attention, 
and Texas plays a part in only some thirty-six stories, most 
of which were written comparatively early, but all of which 
are as mature — as good and as bad — as anything 0. Henry 
wrote. It is interesting to see where and how 0. Henry local- 
ized these stories. 

The scenes of several are laid in Austin, San Antonio, La- 
redo, Brownsville; others casually mention villages, like Pa- 
loma and Atascosa City, which boasted in Porter's day of post- 
offices but which are no longer on the postal map ; but the ma- 
jority are tales of ranches and the open air. To locate most 
•of these places is easy. 0. Henry rarely hid them under fic- 
titious names, and his accurate knowledge of Texas geography, 
gained during four years of mapdrawing in the State Land 
Office, enabled him to give precise locations that are easily 
recognized. 

Still his range in Texas was comparatively a narrow one. 
The wealthy and populous section known as North Texas is 
rarely mentioned by him, probably because he had no per- 
sonal familiarity with it. The Marquis, however, is introduced 
as selling his ranch in the Panhandle country just as Miss 
Sally was leaving her nearby home on Limping Doe Creek, 
Hardeman County ; but shortly afterward they met and mar- 
ried on the Diamond-Cross Ranch, which was on the Little 
Piedra Creek near Brownsville, 0. Henry's own country. 
•Prom the Concho country Jim started on his search foij 
** Buried Treasure," much to the disgust of his college-bred 
rival, Mr. Goodloe Banks; and journeying southwest to a 
pack-saddle mountain, found there the treasure in the person 
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of fair May Martha Mangum. 0. Henry made no further 
use of North Texas; and with the exception of Bird City — a 
town supposed to be on the bank of the Rio Grande, not far 
from El Paso — ^where Jeflf Peters and Andy Tucker 'ma- 
rooned the Octopus,' and of Texarkana, the East and West 
are not mentioned. Texarkana deserves fame as being the 
entrance place of Chicken Ruggles as well as the reputed 
home of Black Bill's widowed mother and the starting point of 
Johnny Keogh's *' Phonograph and the Graft/' 

With Central Texas, as several of his stories prove, Porter 
was quite familiar. In Fredericksburg, a German settlement 
on the Pedernales Creek, occurred the events of a charming 
story, **A Chaparral Prince," which tells how little Lena 
Hildesmuller, the overworked scullion of the Quarry-men's 
Hotel, found solace only in reading Grimm's fairy tales and 
imagining herself a princess. When the book was taken away 
by the cruel ogress (the landlady, Mrs. Maloney), Lena re- 
solved to drown hersef , and wrote a farewell letter to her par- 
ents. But the mail coach was held up by Hondo Bill, who 
read the letter, swooped down upon the hotel, ** pitched Mr. 
Maloney into a barrel of rain water, and threw flour over 
Mrs. Maloney," and took Lena to her mother's home. To this 
day, 0. Henry asserts, the Predericksburgers give only Lena's 
explanation: **The Prince brought me." A casual trip to 
Fredericksburg will convince one that in '*A Chaparral 
Prince" 0. Henry secures real local color, even if he has made 
the Bear Mountain Granite Quarry appear more pretentious 
than it is in reality. 

**ATt and the Bronco" presents Lonny Briscoe, of San 
Saba County, who hoped to gain fame by his painting of a 
western landscape, which had been sent to the Capitol at Aus- 
tin and hung ''between two plastered pillars in the commo- 
dious hallway near the door of the chamber of representa- 
tives." Lonny and his cowboy escort (who are wild enough 
to suit the most movie-deluded Easterner) came to Austin to 
be present when the Legislature appropriated money for the 
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purchase of the picture, and pre-empting the gallery of the 
Senate Chamber, "sat wild-haired, self-conscious, jingling, 
creaking, and rattling, subdued by the majesty of the council 
hall/' Despite his uncouth appearance, at soul Lonny was 
a true artist. In ringing oratory Senator Kinney eulogized 
the picture, not as a work of art but as the production of the 
grandson of the great Texas patriot, Lucien Briscoe. Lonny 
pondered deeply — and decided. In the afternoon he mustered 
his cohort and rode towards the Capitol; then **up the six 
broad limestone steps clattered the broncos of the cowpunchers 
Into the resounding hallway they pattered" straight for the 
picture. *' There was a fierce clatter of hoofs, a gathering of 
steely fiank muscles, a leap to the jerk of the bridle rein, and 
Hot Tamales [Lonny 's horse], with Lonny bending low in 
the saddle to dodge the top of the frame, ripped through 
the great canvas like a shell from a mortar." There is some- 
thing comically incongruous in this hilarious story of west- 
em rowdiness when connected with the beautiful Capitol (a 
building which Texas geographies long insisted to be the 
second largest in, the United States and thd seventh largest in 
the world) ; yet 0. Henry never wrote a more delightful story 
than **Art and the Bh)nco." 

One is struck by the fact that Austin, though for fourteen 
years Porter's home, is the scene of proportionately few 
stories, and that these few deal with two things only, — ^the 
Land Office and the Capitol, concerning themselves entirely 
with the administrative side of the government. And both in 
** Art and the Bronco" and **Law and Order" there is a half 
ironical, but wholly good humored, description of the Legis- 
lature, which **sets up there at Austin and don't do nothing 
but make laws against kerosene oil and school-books being 
brought into the state." 

There is irony, too, in **A Departmental Case," a tale of 
the Department of Insurance, Statistics, and History. Luke 
Standifer, the Commissioner, regulated the business done in 
the state by foreign insurance companies, got out reports of 
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the **oom crop and the cotton crop and pecans and pigs and 
black and white population, " and received letters from people 
who claimed to have "secured Sam Houston's pocket-knife or 
Santa Anna's whiskey-flask or Davy Crockett's rifle and de- 
manded legislative appropriation to purchase." When Mrs 
Sharp, of Goliad, came to ask that the state aid her and pro- 
tect her from her vicious husband, Luke, in his official capa- 
city, found himself helpless. In the conversation, however, 
he learned that the husband carried heavy life insurance. 
Now Mrs. Sharp was the daughter of the best friend Standifer 
had ever had, and he was determined, officially or unofficially, 
to aid her. He went to San Antonio, and before his return 
to Austin the San Antonio Express had reported the news of 
the quarrel in which Standifer had been * 'forced" to kill 
Sharp. To the widow the Commissioner remarked: "Statis- 
tics failed, and History missed fire, but, if I may be permitted 
to say it, we came out particularly strong on Insurance." Of 
his code of ethics nothing more need be said than that it was 
the code 0. Henry himself admired: No matter what the 
danger or the sacrifice, one's friends must be helped. His 
ideal heroes, Damon and Pythias, Pylades and Orestes, are 
modernized in **A Departmental Case," "Friends in San 
Eosario," and "A Call Loan." 

fhe State Land Office is the setting of several stories. The 
most interesting of these, "Georgia's Ruling," eulogizes the 
land commissioner under whom Porter had worked, and is a 
fair presentation of the struggles that took place between 
actual settlers and land sharks. The carelessness of the sur- 
veys and the inadequacy of the records, as stated by 0. Henry, 
are not exaggerated, but the scene of part of the story was in- 
tentionally obscured: the Chiquito River and Salado County 
do not exist. The Land Office itself is described at some length 
in "Bexar Script No. 2692" (a skit published in the RoUing 
Stone) and is referred to in "Buried Treasure." 

But to 0. Henry, as to his characters, there was only one 
town in Texas worth while, — "the Spanish-built, archaic town 
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of San Antone. " In his day, as now, the largest city in Texas, 
San Antonio is in appearance one of the least ** citified," 
though it alone is without that air of newness said to be so 
trying on an Easterner's or a foreigner's nerves. With its 
aged buildings, its historic associations, its foreign atmos- 
phere, its quaint streams and wavering streets, San Antonio, 
as perhaps no other southern city, seems made for romantic 
happenings. A stranger will first notice the San Antonio 
River, which rises in the business district and has within the 
city limits a meandering course of thirteen miles. The river 
and its tributary, the San Pedro (to whose celebrated medil- 
cinal spring Hurd of Toledo — ^in **A Fog in Santone" — 
went), are spanned by seventeen or more large concrete and 
iron bridges by nearly twenty-five hundred smaller bridges; 
and if after following the river for a distance the visitor at- 
tempts to return by a different route, he will — ^to borrow De- 
Quincey's language — find such knotty problems of alleys, such 
enigmatical entries, and such sphinx's riddles of streets with- 
out thoroughfares as might baffle even the oldest residents. 
San Antonio was founded by Spaniards in 1716, and in the 
period from 1720 to 1734 were constructed its principal build- 
ings. The most famous of these, the Alamo, stands in a spa- 
cious plaza in the very heart of the business section. Not far 
away are four other ancient missions that have played a noble 
role in the history of Texas. But these did not interest O. 
Henry. And the Alamo, desecrated by dozens of mediocre 
narratives and ragtime songs, crumbles as it awaits a master 
literary hand ! 

The San Antonio that appealed to 0. Henry was the San 
Antonio of cowboys, tramps, and consumptives, — the city 
which was **the hub of the wheel of Fortune, and the names 
of its spokes were cattle. Faro, Running Horses, and Ozone." 
Instead of historical characters, 0. Henry writes of such types 
as Curly, a gentleman of leisure, who came to Santone because 
of the far-famed hospitality of her free-lunch counters, and 
who did find real hospitality, but tempered with good natured 
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contempt. Once, indeed, Cnrly was roped by an hilarious 
bunch of cowboys and dragged around the Military Plaza 
'*The winding, doubling streets, leading nowhere bewildered 
him. And then there was a little river, crooked as a pot-hook, 
that crawled through the middle of the town, crossed by a 
hundred bridges so nearly alike that they got on his nerves. ' ' 

Just as bewildering, on another occasion, were the streets 
and bridges to a native of San Antonio, the chicken-hearted 
Tansey. Dreaming of Katy and **The Enchanted Bass," he 
stumbled heedlessly into the Spanish quarters — ** forbidding 
abodes of concrete and adobe, standing cold and indomitable 
against the century" — and at last, before returning home to 
reveal his cravenness, stopped for a minute in **a vast, dim, 
barren space — the old Military Plaza," that disappointing 
nocturnal successor to the Alamo Plaza, where formerly 
** drawn by coquettish senoritas, the music of the weird Span- 
ish minstrels, and the strange piquant Mexican dishes served 
at a hundred competing tables, crowds thronged all night. 
Travellers, rancheros, family parties, gay gasconading roimd- 
ers, sight-seers and prowlers of polygot, owlish San Antonio 
mingled there." 

0. Henry's tramps, connoisseurs in the art of living on 
nothing a year, agree that San Antonio lacks northern facil- 
ities for free entertainment; that it has gayety and amuse- 
ment, but will reveal its concealed charms only at the clink 
of money, which unfortunately, these gentlemen lack. Be- 
sides there are distressing and omnipresent reminders of mor- 
tality : at about the same time that Cricket McGuire ** tumbled 
from his car and sat upon the depot platform, torn by a spasm 
of that hollow, racking cough so familiar to San Antonio 
ears," Goodall of Memphis and Hurd of Toledo, also victims 
of the white plague and disgusted with a health resort where 
**a Lake Erie fog 'd get lost in two minutes," start out on a 
**jag," and are everywhere told: ** Purest atmosphere on 
earth ! You might think from the river winding through our 
town that we are malarial, but, no, sir ! Repeated experiments 
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made both by the Government and local experts show that our 
air contains nothing deleterious — ^nothing but ozone, sir, pure 
ozone. Litmus paper tests m^de all along the river show — " 
Perhaps Goodall and Hurd were too far gone to be fair to the 
city. At any rate the hundred of tourists who throng there 
during the winter will testify that river fogs are rare, even 
if there are occasional ** northers dousing gentle spring and 
amiable autumn with the chilling salutes and adieux of com- 
ing and departing winter.*' 

O. Henry's name is ineffaceably linked with that of San 
Antonio. But what may be called O. Henry's own country 
(and of it, to be sure, San Antonio is the lodestar) lies in the 
southern portion, or **toe," of Texas. Draw a line from Del 
Rio to Galveston, and below it are found the scenes of all his 
ranch tales ; or the Southern Pacific Railroad may be taken at 
the extreme northern boundary. For the most part O. 
Henry's ranches are located in Frio and Nueces Counties, and 
his towns follow closely the International and Great Northern 
and the Southern Pacific Railroads. 

Nearly all of these stories are doubly interesting because of 
their autobiographical details. For example, Porter had 
spent two or three years on Mr. R. M. Hall's small sheep farm, 
itself located in the enormous La Salle County ranch of the 
Dull Brothers, fourteen miles from old Fort Ewell ; and this 
he describes in **The Last of the Troubadours": **The ranch 
was a little two-room box house in a grove of hackberry trees 
in the lonesomest part of the sheep country. . . . [Ellison] 
owned 3,000 sheep, which he ran on two sections of leased 
land and many thousands of acres neither leased nor owned.'' 
In the troubadour he gives a picture of his own monotonous 
ranch life: **0n a cool, canvas-covered cot in the shade of the 
hackberry trees Sam Galloway passed the greater part of his 
time. There he read such tedious literature as the ranch af- 
forded and added to his repertoire of improvisations that he 
played so expertly on his guitar." 

The same tale illustrates the enmity that Porter found ex- 
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isting between cattlemen and sheepmen (''snoozers''), as is 
also done humorously in **The Pimienta Pancakes/' where 
Jud Odom, a cook on a Frio Cpunty ranch, remarks : 

*'I never had believed in harming sheep men. They never ir- 
ritated me like they do most cowmen. Ton wouldn't go to 
work now, and impair and disfigure snoozers, would you, that 
eat on tables and wear little shoes and speak to you on subjects? 
I had always let 'em pass, Just as you would a Jack-rabbit." 

On a sheep ranch in La Salle County occurred the Hiding of 
Black Bill, fugitive who disliked all work in general but sheep 
herding in particular. But that, despite prejudice, sheepmen 
were really as virile as cowboys may be seen by reading of the 
exploits of Oakley and the sheriflf in *'Law and Order.'* 
. Other stories are connected with this Frio country. In 
Atascosa City Lucullus Polk met Solly Mills, went with him to 
San Antonio — ^where they stopped **long enough to buy Solly 
some clothes, and eight rounds of drinks for the guests and 
employes of the Menger Hotel" — and thence to New York 
City. But this country is more noteworthy for its ranches : 
the Nopalito, where Santa and Webb Yeager learned the value 
of ** Hearts and Crosses;'* the Espinosa, where the Princess 
killed the Puma; the Cibolo, where Curly was carried from 
San Antonio by Ranse Truesdell and took the latter *s place in 
^*The Higher Abdication;** the Solito, where Cricket McGuire. 
forced to work by the kind-hearted owner, Curtis Raider, 
found happiness and **Hygeia;** and the Kinney, where Rush 
discovered **The Missing Chord** and a wife; — all described 
in a pleasantly reminiscent way. The Kinney ranch, for ex- 
Ample, 

*'rested upon the summit of a lenient slope. The ambient 
prairie, diversified by arroyos and murky patches of brush and 
pear, lay around us like a darkened bowl at the bottom of which 
we reposed as dregs. Like a turquoise cover the sky pinned us 
there. The miraculous air, heavy with ozone and made mem- 
orably sweet by leagu-es of wild flowers, gave tang and savor to 
the breath. In the sky was a great, round, mellow searchlight 
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which we knew to be no moon, but the dark lantern of summer, 
who came to hunt northward the cowering spring. It would not 
have been preposterous for one to tiptoe and essay to touch the 
stars, they hung so bright and eminent." 

Equally attractive was the isolated Rancho de las Sombras 
of Madam Bo-Peep, though her New York aunt believed it to 
be only a collection of ** centipedes and cowboys and fandan- 
goes." It was situated on the Southern Pacific Railroad, 110 
miles southeast of San Antonio and 38 miles from the nearest 
station, ** Nopal." 

Between the Nueces River and the Rio Grande lies a huge 
territory now peaceful enough, but shortly before Porter's 
time (and in many of his tales) infested with outlaws and 
Rangers. O. Henry's stories of these interesting personages 
are largely reproductions of stories told him on the La Salle 
County ranch by Captain Lee Hall, who for years patrolled 
this district with his company of Rangers. A sort of No Man's 
Land it was, and here our old friend Mr. Ruggles marauded, 
evaded the Rangers, and planned a great holdup at **Espina," 
only to succumb to nostaliga and to board a freight car for the 
North. Here the Cisco Kid (who lived anywhere between the 
Prio and the Rio Grande, from San Antonio to Matamoros) 
killed his sweetheart in **The Caballero's Way." Here Jimmy 
Hayes, an untried recruit, patrolled with the Frontier Bat- 
talion of Texas Rangers, killed Sebastiano Saldar with two 
outlaw companions, perished unknown, and had his honor re- 
deemed only by the fidelity of the horned frog, Muriel. Here 
the Prio Kid, moved by a sudden good impulse, gave Rosita 
Lane an unexpected but most valuable * * Chaparral Christmas 
Gift." 

Nearby flourished Paloma, the home of Ileen Hinkle (she of 
the marvelous voice and the truth-telling habit), — a town, now 
deceased, consisting of a new yellow-pine hotel, a wool ware- 
house, many saloons, tents, and mesquite trees, all bound 
round by a horizon, — where the Southern Pacific's trains and 
passengers stopped to drink. Southeast of Paloma and half- 
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way between Eneinal and ''Espina" was situated Cactus City, 
from which Mr. Piatt went to purchase goods in New YoA 
City, dressed in ** Texas full dress suit — ^black frock coat 
broad-brimmed soft white hat, and lay down collar 3/4 inch 
high, with black, wrought iron necktie," and to which he 
brought back as his bride a blase cloak-model. On the Chapa- 
rosa Creek, a few miles from Paloma, is the fictitious frontifr 
town of Chaparosa, whose First National Bank was presided 
over by Bill Longley, formerly of the Bar Circle Ranch on the 
Frio. Long Bill had scandalized the bank examiner by loan- 
ing $10,000 to Tom Merwin without security; and the story 
tells how Merwin attempted to meet the **Call Loan." Some- 
where in this neighborhood, too, one may imagine the scene 
of ** Friends in San Rosario," a tale of an ideal friendship be- 
tween Major Kingman of the First National and Bob Buckley 
of the Stockmen's National Bank in San Rosario. Both 
stories grew out of Porter's own experience as teller in an Aus- 
tin bank. 

Two other Texas cities have an important place on the 0. 
Henry map. Brownsville is the scene of * * One Dollar 's Worth, ' ' 
a story that throws interesting sidelights on Mexican character. 
Part of the action takes place outside of Brownsville on the 
Little Piedra Creek, near which was the ranch referred to in 
**The Marquis and Miss Sally." Laredo is still more interest- 
ing. For there Senorita Alvarita, Queen of the Serpent Tribe, 
en route for San Antonio, went to search for her lost python. 
At the same time Bob Buckley, a Texas Ranger with the big- 
gest reputation for courage and the biggest lack of it in the 
Service, started out to arrest a Mexican murderer. How Al- 
varita inspired Buckley with fearlessness, how the python 
went unheeded, and how the Queen of the Serpent Tribe 
screamed when a tiny caterpillar crossed her path make **An 
Afternoon Miracle" characteristic, not of Laredo or Texas, but 
of a delightfully humorous O. Henry. From Laredo, too, 
^*The Double-Dyed Deceiver" started on his adventures. As 
the Llano Kid he ** committed an indiscretion" in killing a 
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Laredo youth, and to avoid the consequences of this by no 
means unusual act fled, via the International and Great 
Northern Railroad, to Webb, where he climbed oflP, stole a 
horse, and rode northeastward towards the Nueces River bot- 
toms. Three days later he arrived at Corpus Christi, boarded 
the schooner Flyaway, sailed for Buenas Tierras, Central 
America, and there had all manner of novel experiences for 
the benefit of many readers and Mr. Norman Hackett ! 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 
By William Paxton Burris 

Great wars turn the attention of the powers engaged to 
various reconstruction measures. Among such measures edu- 
cation is sure to receive consideration. It was so when Prus- 
sia lay prostrate at the feet of Napoleon early in the nineteenth 
century, and it was then that the foundations of Germany's 
rehabilitation were laid in an educational system which made 
it possible for her not only to triumph over her conqueror 
less than three-quarters of a century later, but also to mar- 
shal her forces for world supremacy in the struggle which has 
just been brought to a close. It was so also in our own country 
at the close of the Civil War, as will be seen from the resolu- 
tion of Congressman Donnelly of Minnesota adopted in the 
House of Representatives on December 14, 1865: 

Whereas republican institutions can find permanent safety 
only upon the basis of the universal intelligence of the people; 
and whereas the great disasters which have affected the nation 
and desolated one-half its territory are traceable, in a great 
degree, to the absence of common schools and general educa- 
tion among the people of the lately rebellious states : There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the joint committee on reconstruction be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of establishing in the 
Capital a national Bureau of Education, whose duty it shaU 
be to enforce education and without regard to race or color, 
upon the population of all such states as shall fall below a 
standard to be established by Congress ; and to inquire whether 
such a bureau should not be made an essential and permanent 
part of any system of reconstruction. 

The adoption of the above resolution followed close upon 
the presentation of a memorial from the National Association 
of State and City Superintendents, in behalf of the establish- 
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ment by Congress of a National Department or Bureau of 
Education for aiding the states in the following ways : 

1. By securing uniformity and accuracy of statistics and 
so interpreting them that they may be more widely available 
and reliable as educational tests and measures. 

2. By bringing together the results of school systems in 
different communities, states, and countries, and determining 
their comparative value. 

3. By collecting the results of all important experiences in 
new and special methods of school instruction and manage- 
ment, and making them the common property of school offi- 
cers and teachers throughout the country. 

4. By diffusing among the people information respecting 
the school laws of the different states; the various modes of 
providing and disbursing school funds ; the different classes of 
school officers and their relative duties; the qualifications of 
teachers ; the modes of their examination and the agencies pro- 
vided for their special training; the best method of classify- 
ing and grading schools; improved plans of school houses, 
together with modes of heating and ventilating, etc., informa- 
tion now available only by a few persons and at a great ex- 
pense, but which is of the highest value to all intrlusted with 
the management of schools. 

5. By aiding communities and states in the origin of 
school systems in which mischievous errors shall be avoided 
and vital agencies and well-tried improvements be included. 

6. By the general diffusion of correct ideas respecting the 
value of education as a quickener of intellectual activities ; as 
a moral renovator; as a multiplier of industry and a conse- 
quent producer^ of wealth; and finetlly, as the strength and 
shield of civil liberty. 

The subsequent legislation that established a Department 
of Education which was discontinued as such after it had been 
in existence but a single year, and created our present Bureau 
of Education in the Department of the Interior may now be 
given in sketch : 
In the House of Representatives, — 
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Resolution of inquiry into the expediency of establishing in 
the Capital a National Bureau. Passed a report to the Joint 
Committee on Reconstruction (Congressional Globe '65- '66, 
part I, page 60.) 

Congressman Garfield presented a bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Education which was later printed and recommitted. 
(C. G., '65- '66, part II, page 1751.) 

Resolution to print 2,000 extra copies of H. B. 276 to estab- 
lish a National Bureau of Education. (C. G. '65- '66, part 
II, page 1900.) 

Garfield offered a substitute to H. B. 276, which was ac- 
cepted. See Provisions of Substitute in C. G. '65- '66, part 
IV, page 2966. 

Speeches of Donnelly of Minnesota, Randal of Pennsyl- 
vannia, Rogers of New Jersey, and Moulten of Illinois. (C. 
G. '65- '66, part JV, pages 2966-2968, 3051.) 

Donnelly urged the measure as necessary in the recon- 
struction of the South. 

Randall favored an amendment to establish a Depart- 
ment of Education by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Rogers argued that it was unconstitutional to control 
education directly or indirectly and made the point that 
it was not the uneducated masses of the South that 
caused the war. He also predicted that the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Education would cost $100,000 
and ultimately $500,000 annually. 

Moulten pleaded for nationalization of education and 
said that the work contemplated by the Bureau or De- 
partment would only cost $15,000. Garfield made a 
strong plea for the bill. 
The bill was rejected when put upon the question of its 
passage by a vote of 59 to 61, 63 not voting, but it was passed 
in the House June 19, 1886, by a vote of 80 to 44 with 58 not 
voting. 

In the Senate, — 
H. B. 276 considered. (C. G. 1866-67, part III, page 
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1842.) Much wrangling over the question of establishing 
a bureau or department and much opposition to the control 
of education by the general government on the ground of its 
unconstitutionality. 

The substitution of department or bureau rejected. (C. 
G. 1866-67, part III, page 1893.) 

Bill opposed by Hendricks and Saulsbury. The latter 
questioning its constitutionality. 

H. B. 276 passed by the Senate but motion to reconsider 
was entertained. (C. G. 1866-67, part III, page 1893.) 

Reconsideration not agreed to. (C. G. 1866-67, part III, 
page 1950.) 

Passed without division February 26, 1867, and the bill es- 
tablishing a Department of Education was approved by the 
President March 2, 1867. 

The law changing the Department of Education to a Bu- 
reau of Education in the Department of the Interior was ap- 
proved July 20, 1868. The change was effected by means of 
an amendment to the general appropriation bill for the ex- 
penses of the Executive, Judicial and Legislative Depart- 
ments for the year c-nding June 30, 1869, and in this general 
appropriation bill an allowance for the expenses of the de- 
partment of Education is made with the following proviso*: 

'^Provided, That from and after the thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, the department of educa- 
tion shall cease, and there shall be established and attached 
to the Department of the Interior an oflSce to be denominated 
the office of education, the chief officer of which shall be the 
Commissioner of Education, at a salary per annum of three 
thousand dollars, who shall, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, discharge all such duties, and superin- 
tend, execute, and perform all such acts and things touching 
and respecting the said office of education as are devolved 
by law upon said Commissioner of Education.'* 

There is nothing in the record to indicate whether this 
proviso was a part of the general appropriation bill in its 
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original form or whether it was inserted in executive conces- 
sion or in conferences of the committee having charge of the 
bill. It is clear, however, that this change was made as a re- 
sult of strong opposition to an executive department of the 
federal government in relation to education, the opposition 
to this fearing anything which might seem to be a move in 
the direction of federal control of education. 

One of the strongest opponents of federal interference 
with respect to education was the Secretary of the Interior 
himself. In his annual report, November 20, 1868, pp. IV- V, 
he calls attention to the act whereby the Department of Edu- 
cation is to be discontinued and a Bureau of Education in 
the Department of the Interior is to be established instead, 
and then raises a question as to the manner of filling the of- 
fice of Commissioner of Education under the changed con- 
tions. Without dwelling upon this point he then offers for 
consideration some general views which have impressed him 
**with the conviction that all legislation touching the Depart- 
ment and OflSce of Education should be repealed.'* 

In concluding his statement he states that education in 
the states falls within their exclusive province. The en- 
lightened and active zeal which most of them have manifested 
on the subject affords ample guarantee that systems of com- 
mon schools will be maintained throughout the country. Such 
modification as may be required to adapt them to the peculiar 
conditions and wants of the various classes of the population 
will seasonably be introduced. We shall all gladly hail the 
day when a title to instruction in the rudiments of knowledge 
will be regarded as the birthright of every American child. 
The management of this great interest may, however, be 
safely and wisely left to the states, to whom. alone, under the 
constitution it belongs. 

**As in the past, so in the future, when new states shall be 
admitted to the Union, Congress will grant them land for edu- 
cation and other purposes, and the administration of the fund 
derived from it should be confided to them. Interference by 
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Congress, in matters of purely local concern, can be pro- 
ductive of nothing but unmixed evil." 

Much of the Secretary's objection was based upon the idea 
that the Department of Education must necessarily interfere 
with local systems. It was never the intention to interfere, 
however, so the friends of the bureau always contended, but 
merely to place within the reach of each state the experience 
of other states and countries. In other words its entire op- 
eration on the state systems is by the simple power and in- 
flueiiice of intelligence, which every state and city superin- 
tendent desires. The manner in which the bureau has subse- 
quently fulfilled this function shows this. 

It was never the intention of the originators of the idea of 
a department or bureau, nor of those who gave it considera- 
tion in Congress that it should exercise national control over 
the administration of education. And yet no other agency 
has done so much toward homogeneity of schools and methods 
as this. It is not uniformity of procedure handed down from 
above, but a stimulus to local pride in providing the best that 
there is anywhere to be found, so far as local conditions will 
permit. 

This much of a review of our traditional policy is of in- 
terest at the present time in connection with the considera- 
tion of pending legislative proposals involving this question 
of the federal control of education, and the silence of the 
constitutional convention, the constitution itself, the universal 
provisions for education in the various state constitutions, 
and the practice in all of the states unite in supporting the 
position taken by the Secretary of the Interior in 1868, cited 
above. 

It was to be expected, however, that the world war, on ac- 
count of certain conditions uncovered by conscription, would 
lead to a re-examination of the educational foundations of 
our democracy. Hence it is no surprise that history is repeat- 
ing itself once more in the introdutcion of federal legislation 
affecting education, proposed in the name of **reconstruc- 
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tion.'* Some of the same arguments used in 1865 are heard 
once more ; e. g., the argument that we should have a Secre- 
tary of Education for the reason that we have a Secretary of 
War, a Secretary of Agriculture, etc. It is necessary there- 
fore to point out once more, as was pointed out then, that 
education and agriculture are not the same sort of thing. 
Nor is it necessary to have a Secretary of Education in the 
President's cabinet in order to give to this interest a posi- 
tion of dignity and a proper representation in the f-ederal 
government. Education, on the contrary, shonld be co- 
ordinate with and should not be subordinate to the federal 
government with its various departmental activities. Re- 
ligion is another of such coordinate functions in the social 
welfare of a people, and neither should be allowed to control 
the other. In our country we have, in theory if not in prac- 
tice, a separation of church, state, and education. Gfermany 
has shown what may happen under governmental domination 
of education and we should profit by the lesson. Education 
should be free to influence government rather than be de- 
termined by it. 

Education does not gain in dignity and importance by 
having a Secretary of Education in the President's cabinet 
any more than would be the case in a given locality by having 
the superintendent of schools in the cabinet of the mayor of 
the city. Locally the mayor of a city and the superintendent 
of schools are recognized as equally important oflScials, but 
in coordinate spheres of activity. In not a few cities their 
salaries are the same, and the relations of government and 
education as we find them in most of our cities are similar 
to what the relations of education and the federal government 
should be. 

It is fortunate that the educational bill introduced in 
the Sixty-fifth Congress did not pass. After various mu- 
tations it is now **to be reintroduced at the opening of the 
special session of the Sixly-sixth Congress. You will note 
that the bill has been put into much better form," continues 
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the note of the Field Secretary of the National Educational 
Association to **My Dear Superintendent," which is sent 
with the advanced copy of the revised Smith-Towner Educa- 
tional Bill, **and that state and local control of education is 
absolutely assured/' 

The most objectionable section of the bill still remains, how* 
ever, and should be displaced by another which is consistent 
with our traditional theory and practice referred to above. 

I have already foreshadowed the kind of federal machinery 
which I think is needed for the administration of education. 
It is a kind with which we are already familiar. Just as we 
have village, town, township, county, and state boards of edu- 
cation, one of whose most important functions is the selection 
of expert executive oflBcials for conducting our educational 
undertakings, just so let us have a federal board of education 
for selecting such officials for the administration of national 
educational interests. 

Legislative and judicial functions, in harmony with fed- 
eral laws, of course, would rest with this board, and all of 
the federal government's educational work, of whatever char- 
acter, should be placed under this board and their executive 
officers. We shall not be taking advantage of the splendid 
lessons of experience during the past twenty-five years in 
the management of city school systems if we do not do this. 

Applying these lessons of experience let the President of 
the United States appoint a Federal Board of Education of 
nine members, let us say, who shall serve for long terms, who 
shall be selected without reference to partisan politics, and 
5Nrhose appointment shall be subject to confirmation by the 
Supreme Court. Let the federal board thus constituted then 
choose experts with sole reference to their abilities in con- 
ducting the educational work of the federal government in 
assisting the states along the lines laid down in the Smith- 
Towner Bill. Let the members of this board serve without 
pay but be reimbursed for expenses incurred in the proper 
discharge of their duties. Let their executive officers, through 
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scientific systems of accounting, research, and statistics, main- 
tain a perpetual survey of educational conditions and see 
that the various state boards comply with all of the condi- 
tions under which the states may receive federal aid for any 
purpose. In short, let this federal board and their officers 
manage the educational activities of the federal government 
just as our best city school systems are managed. 

In some such manner as this can we hope to keep the man- 
agement of federal education out of politics. We shall not 
then witness the inglorious spectacle of a change in federal 
educational officials every time there is a triumph of one 
political party over another. The pernicious feature of the 
Smith- Towner Bill is that it provides for the appointment of 
a Secretary of Education by the President as one of his cabi- 
net, and this means some one who is a member of his party. 

There should be no such thing as republican or d^iocratic 
education in our schools, in the political party meaning of 
these terms, any more than there should be Baptist botany. 
Methodist mathematics, or Presbjrterian physiology. Educa- 
tion is for all, regardless of diflferences in party, race, or 
creed, and in no more forcible way can the federal govern- 
ment emphasize this truth than by the absolute divorcement 
of the management of education from all partisan influences. 
Moreover, the plan proposed is in line with the principle that 
education is a coordinate and not a subordinate function in 
social living. Furthermore, by recognizing this relationship 
it gives to the chief educational office in the national govern- 
ment a dignity and importance far beyond what it can have 
if lodged in the cabinet of the President. 

Having thus briefly reviewed a subject of such universal 
moment and concern to us at the present time, let me close 
with a few questions which may help in a further considera- 
tion of this important matter. Should the mayor of a city 
appoint the school superintendent? Why is this not the 
practice? Should the governor of a state appoint the state 
superintendent of public instruction? (This is done in some 
states, but results are more satisfactory in states where prop- 
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erly selected state boards choose tlie chief edncational officer 
of the state. Why?) What are the reasons for a different 
principle of action when choosing our chief federal educa- 
tional officer? If this official should be a membef of the Presi- 
dent's cabinet, why should not the chief educational officials 
in states and cities be members of the cabinets of governors 
and mayors, respectively? In what wajrs could a Secretary of 
Education as a cabinet officer of the President be more effi- 
cient than a Federal Commisioner of Education acting under 
a Federal Board of Education appointed by the President 
and approved by the Supreme Court? Dismissing the elec- 
tion of a Federal Board of Education by popular vote as im- 
practicable, are there still other and better ways of securing 
such a board ? Admitting that state and local control of edu- 
cation is desirable, as even the advocates of the Smith-Towner 
Bill do, which plan will most effectively safeguard such con- 
trol? These are the questions that are upon us for decision. 
Upon a right decision of them the most far-reaching conse- 
quences depend. 
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POETRY AND HIGHER SPACE 
By Maby Brent Whiteside 

It has been to the detriment of life in general, and of poetic 
art in particular, that throughout all ages the same minds 
have so rarely been interested both in mathematics and in 
poetry. For poetic art is the opposite polarity of mathe- 
matical science, as heat is the opposite polarity of cold, and 
light, of darkness. It is simply because both the former are 
intellectual phenomena rather than physical that the analogy 
is less apparent. Yet to understand poetry, or indeed any 
art, fully and completely is to understand the basic unity of 
life, and to grasp the essential fact that the same rhythm 
manifests through all its activities, with a difference solely in 
vibratory rate. 

Ingenious attempts to reduce poetic creation to an exact 
science or to a mathematical formula, have been frequent 
enough; but from Aristotle with his celebrated fragment on 
the '^Ai-t of Poetry" down to the academic theorists of the 
present day, the subject has almost invariably been essayed 
by men who were themselves neither mathematicians nor cre- 
ative artists. Consequently, their efforts, however laudable 
and painstaking, have been unconvincing to the former class, 
and provocative of annoyance to the latter, for neither have 
they succeeded in making the essence of poetry mathematical, 
nor in making mathematics poetic. 

Now the great poets themselves have universally shown a 
singular reticence on the subject. At times, indeed, they 
have discussed with apparent candor the externals of their 
art, but from the innermost shrine we have invariably been 
excluded. Nor has this attitude necessarily been due to any 
lack of generosity on the part of genius or to the instinctive 
feeling that our alien breath might quench or at least pro- 
fane the sacred fires upon the altar. 

Among modem poets Sidney Lanier has come nearer than 
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any other to reducing the art of which he was master to a 
science. Yet Lanier's Science of English Verse is the science 
of music only; of tone color; rhythm, and accent. In other 
words his theory of art is singularly lacking in the very 
qualities of insight and imagination in which his art itself, 
excelled. Equally with Edgar Allan Poe, in his well known 
monograph on ** Poetic Principle," he has failed to probe or 
to analyze the poet's sources of inspiration, or even to ap- 
proach the vision without which mere craftmanship is as 
futile as sculptural decoration for a piece of architecture 
which does not exist. 

Indeed it would seem that up to the present time in our 
consideration of poetic art and of the genius through which 
it has found expression, we have done all things except the 
one most illuminating and essential. We have catalogued and 
labelled and dissected our poets; we have scanned their lines 
and discoursed with ponderous gravity upon their predilec- 
tion for unrhymed iambics or for forms less austere. We 
have traced the ** influences" evident in their work, whether 
classical, romantic, or what not, but we have come no nearer 
to the actual inspiration itself than to speak conventionally 
(which means superficially) of ** spiritual insight" or of ** in- 
tellectual power." Yet, back of all these things and unex- 
plained remains the true source of the poet's vision of life 
and truth, and this source is the one basic reality of art. 

Now such a vital omission on the part of critics and the- 
orists can scarcely be attributed to a sense of reverence which 
would make them shrink from venturing within the poet's 
holy of holies, for had they natures so sensitively organized, 
they would doubtless follow other professions. The trouble 
is chiefly that we have not gone quite far enough in the mat- 
ter, and in spite of the clamorous efforts of iconoclastic mod- 
ern schools, we are still largely mis-identifying craftsmanship 
with the essence of reality, of which it is only the external or 
t)hysical expression. Both a study of art itself and of the 
theories to which it has given rise would indicate clearly 
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enough that rules for genius there are none; but laws there 
unquestionably are, since law is simple, the operation of the 
principle manifesting through every cosmic and macrocosmic 
process. For while we have called the poet's a creative art, 
as distinguished from the interpretative art of the actor or 
singer, the former is in higher sense interpretative also. It is 
literally a re-creative rather than a creative process, since it 
is scientifically true that imagination can encompass nothing 
which has not been at some time, or is not potentially, a 
reality. 

To epitomize the thought briefly, poetic art is reducible to 
a mathematical science, but it is not the mathematics of the 
elementary classroom ; it is that of higher space. And go far 
from limiting the field of poetic expression, or depriving the 
greatest of arts of that magic which is its divine heritage, such 
an admission serves as a potent password, opening to our en- 
chanted gaze new and splendid vistas of wonder and beauty ; 
giving in other words a mental enrichment through which the 
art of the past is invested with a new glamor, and the art of 
the future with a new hope. For since the ** music of the 
spheres'' is by no means a mere figure of speech, it follows 
that when the ** morning stars sang together," it was un- 
doubtedly to the narrator a very real and audible harmony. 

Now while the poetic mind, from the time the human race 
first acquired the rudiments of language, has always pos- 
sessed a certain inspirational consciousness of higher space, 
it has not necessarily been s6Z/-consciousness. Genius has been 
aware of moods of exaltation ; of attaining transcendent alti- 
tudes which were all but untranslatable into speech, but it 
has been largely content with either a mystic or convention- 
ally religious interpretation of such phenomena, instead of 
Peeking a scientific one which would, in a broad sense, com- 
prehend the other two. That is, genius itself has apparently 
not always credited the actual reality of those etherealized 
spheres to which so called creative art owes is existence. 

Had it been otherwise with Wordsworth for instance, he 
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would scarcely have added to the title of his greatest poem, 
** Intimations of Immortality,*' the significant phrase, **Prom 
Recollections of Early Childhood." For in this ode he tells 
us explicitly that 

"Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy/' 

But he does not tell us why this should be the case, or why 
he himself should have experienced a sense of loss, to which 
he gave such exquisite expression. Probably he would have 
told us if he had known ; yet, paradoxically, his knowing this 
matter would have made it for him untrue, since he would 
then have been able even in the prime of manhood to con- 
tinue consciously 

" . . . . trailing clouds of glory," 

and consequently our literature might have been enriched by 
other poems from his pen of as supreme loveliness as this. 
For w^hat is the conventional ** Heaven" of the ode, but those 
higher dimensional regions from which «11 of the artists of 
the world have brought us as much of the eternal perfection 
of form and '?olor and tone as their souls were capable of as- 
similating and their minds of translating into terms of art! 
The idea reveals for our mental exploration new and en- 
chanting avenues of thought. Scarcely one of the greater 
poets has failed to touch this supreme reality of life with the 
wings of his imagination, but usually he has touched it only, 
and then either flown on to other spheres or dropped again to 
solid earth. It is as though, liked the winged singer, that 

" . . . . never could recapture 
That first fine careless rapture," 

he has been unable to revisit or to reconstruct intellectually, 
those finer realms which his soul has traversed in its most ex- 
alted moments. 
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Bergson in his famous definition of art has said, ** Whether 
it be painting or sculpture, poetry or music, [it] has no other 
object than to brush aside the utilitarian syjnbols, the conven- 
tional and socially accepted generalities, in short everything 
that veils reality from us, in order to bring us face to face 
with reality itself, — Art is certainly only a more direct vision 
of reality." 

Now since ** reality" here clearly does not refer to the 
physical world, at least in its more obvious aspects, it must 
relate to something apprehended upon that higher plane which 
mathematics designates as the ** fourth dimension," and to 
which metaphysics and occultism have given various names 
according to their several schools and teachings. 

Following Bergson 's statement with a single phrase from 
an essay on the **new criticism" by J. E. Spingarn, in which 
the author speaks of ** every work of art" as being, a ** spirit- 
ual creation governed by its own laws," we have what is vir- 
tually a unified concept of the subject on the part of modem 
philosophy and so-called ** creative criticism." Like so many 
of the poets themselves, the two authors quoted have touched 
upon higher dimensional phenomena, but have not gone far 
enough to explain that they were doing so. It is significant 
to note that in the literature and literary criticism of the 
Orient, one finds what is fundamentally the same thought 
characteristically expressed, for the poets of China, Li-Tao-Pe 
and Thou-Pou have been acknowledged the greatest, because 
in picturesque native simile, they are said to have ** flown 
nearest Paradise," while in the work of the great Hindu 
master, Rabindranath Tagore, there is an almost continual 
sense of super-consciousness, which cannot be conveniently ex- 
plained on any other ground than that of his mentally func- 
tioning almost as readily in higher dimensional regions as do 
ordinary men in the visible, material world. 

Genius has been charged with ** living with its head in the 
clouds," and as an actual matter of fact the accusation is 
more literally true than has commonly been supposed. 
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The mystic Novalis said of the **true poet" that he is ** all 
knowing; he is an actual world in miniature.'* In this simple 
statement is conveyed a profound truth so compressed that 
its amplification might lead us further into a purely scientific 
discussion of the higher dimensions than space permits. 

Again Bergson says, ** Could reality come into direct contact 
with sense and consciousness; could we enter into immediate 
communion with things and with ourselves, probably art 
would be useless or rather we should all be artists, for then 
our souls would continually vibrate in accord with nature." 

Granting that we are all artists potentially, or rather, in- 
habitants of the higher dimensions of space in which are in- 
herent the very essences of form, color, and tone, in- 
finite in their variety, plastic, inexhaustible, and perfect ; and 
the fact that we are not all creators or re-creators of art to 
an equal degree is due solely to the further fact that some 
have stronger wings and to borrow the Chinese phrase, have 
** flown nearer Paradise" than others. And what does vibrat- 
ing **in accord with nature" mean, except being attuned to 
the underlying harmonies which belong to the world of spirit, 
not to that of sense ? 

It is significant of the widespread spiritual awakening of 
the present day and of our broadening vision, that more and 
more glimmerings of these vital truths are beginning to il- 
lumine the pages of contemporary criticism. A modern re- 
viewer for example, in discussing the work of a woman poet 
of the present day, has classified her as a ** modern mystic" 
(for we still insist upon treating our authors as if they were 
pickle jars, and attaching a neat label to each, presumably to 
prevent an unwary reader from serving himself to briny real- 
ism when he refers a conserve of romance), stating further 
of the writer in question, that her work contains ** signs which 
point to a whole system of philosophy, — ^traces which lead 
down to a basis in geology and anthropology. • • • And 
inimical as they may seem to the very nature of mysticism. 
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they are constrained by this poet to contribute to her vision 
of a world beyond sense.*' 

Approaching the subject from a more purely technical 
standpoint, it should be remembered that the tesseract or 
geometrical four dimensional cube, is generated by the move- 
ment of an ordinary cube in a direction perpendicular to all 
the three dimensions of the physical world. Granting that 
this conception presents difficulties to the mind untrained in 
mathematical and philosophical abstractions, it is significant 
to note that the subject of hgher space is attracting more and 
more attention not only from scientists upon the one hand, 
but from mystics upon the other; being actually a common 
ground upon which materialist and idealist may meet. 

By means of an analogy, it becomes obvious that the mind 
of ordinary humanity is at present functioning by means of a 
three dimensional brain, upon which are imposed correspond- 
ing limitations. And if this hypothesis is accepted, the fact 
immediately presents itself that the creative mind, whatever 
the channel of its expression, is one which transcends the lim- 
itations of its medium, and to continue the analogy, projects 
its thought in a direction perpendicular to those of its brain 
dimensions. Hence it functions actually and literally in a 
higher spatial region which is both occult and geometric. 

With this concept in mind, genius becomes susceptible of a 
new and startlingly unique method of classification, in which 
for the sake of convenience, we may call the poet whose art 
has barely projected itself beyond the thi^e dimensions of the 
physical world, a ** four-dimensional poet,'' while the genius 
of a yet higher order may be designated as ** five-dimensional, " 
and so on. For once we have admitted the possibility of 
higher space, boundaries are swept aside, and we find our- 
selves launched adventurously upon uncharted oceans of 
thought, with nothing short of the stars as our ultimate desti- 
nation. 

As Claude Bragdon very truthfully states in his work on the 
fourth dimension, **The higher space hypothesis makes man 
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in his present estate appear but a& an earthworm in power 
and knowledge, nevertheless it holds out the promise of eternal 
progress." 

Another modern writer, T. H. Burgoyne, tells us with that 
insight of the mystic and the occultist which approaches prose 
poetry, that **from the glorious pulsating soul of the central 
Sun, descending through every sphere of creation — one 
eternal and harmonious chain of spirit mediumship prevails, 
each plane depending upon the ascending one, and each in its 
grandly sequent rotation, transmitting the grosser portions 
to the planes below • • • Man as we know him, is the medi- 
umistic instrument through which the higher states manifest 
their wisdom and power." 

A sublime mission that, as a potentiality or man in general, 
and as an actuality for the poet in particular! How better 
approach the genius of Dante especially, than by calling him 
a **mediumistic instriunent through which the higher states" 
(a term which may be used interchangeably for ** higher di- 
mensions") ** manifest their wisdom and power!" 

The fact that Dante's conception of the cosmos and of cos- 
mic phenomena was by no means scientifically exact, detracts 
not in the smallest degree either from the poetic or the spirit- 
ual value of his long sustained flights through the lower world 
up to the very Empyrean, of which he wrote: 

"Perchance six thousand miles remote from us 
Is glowing the sixth hour, and now this world 
Inclines its shadow almost to a level, 
When the mid-heaven begins to make itself 
So deep to us, that here and there a star 
Ceases to shine so far down as this depth, 
And as advances bright exceedingly 
The handmaid of the sun, the heaven is closed 
Light after light, to the most beautiful;" 

while Beatrice tells him-: 

" . . . . We from the greatest body 
Have issued to the heaven that is pure light; 
Light intellectual replete with love, 
Love of true good replete with ecstasy. 
Ecstasy that transcendeth every sweetness/' 
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That unquestionably is a message from one who unlike the 
majority of human kind, did not **see through a glasa 
darkly,'* but **face to face" with the supreme realities; one. 
in other words, for whom the dense veil of matter enclosing 
the unawakened individual within a three-dimensional world, 
had been forever lifted. 

The thought is a new one only in its present concrete ap- 
plication, for that the conception of higher space was a fami- 
liar one to philosophers of certain ancient schools, we have 
conclusive evidence in Plato's Republic, to cite one authority 
only. Yet like many other of the world's most venerable teach- 
ings, so great an interest in this and kindred subjects has been 
revived at the present day that modernity actually invests 
them with a glamor which makes them appear a veritable new 
creation rather than a re-creation of ancient truths. 

For this reason, if for no other, the works of certain con- 
temporaneous poets who have dared flightp ** nearer Para- 
dise" than their fellows, have been acclaimed by the critics 
for their strongly individual note. Modern institutions, the 
psychology of environment, and temperamental peculiarities 
have all played ' their part, not indeed in realigning the 
(phenomena of the higher spheres, but in shaping the human 
instrimient through which those spheres are contracted. And 
while we may miss in the music of the modern muse, both the 
full orchestra of Dante and the swelling organ note of Milton, 
we are not infrequently captured by elusive overtones of such 
delicate and haunting beauty that by their very nature it is 
impossible that they should be as long sustained as were the 
majestic harmonies of the classicists. 

When Lascelles Abercrombie writes for instance, 

"I stood outside the burning rims of place. 
Outside that corner, consclouBness. 
Was I not then in the midst of Thee, 
Lord God?" 

he is confessing no less than did the Italian master to one of 
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those moments of super-consciousness which is the rightful 
heritage of the art of all ages. 

In commenting on such passages as the above, a critic has 
recently spoken of a **high altitude*' as being ** reached only 
by concentration of certain poetic powers, chiefly speculative 
imagination, which carried him safely over the chasms of a 
lower altitude." With a very slight change in terminology 
we could scarcely find a clearer or more illuminating explana- 
tion of the mental and spiritual processes through which the 
poet reaches a direct if only momentary perception of higher 
spatial regions. 

Rudolf Steiner has explained the purpose of his own work 
as being an eflfort to bring science into religion and to restore 
religion to science. Similarly, the attempt to identify the 
phenomena of poetic inspiration with that of higher space, be- 
comes also an endeavor not only to give concrete form to what 
has commonly been considered an abstraction, but to indicate 
one of the little realized manifestations of the sublime cosmic 
principle of unity. 
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THREE CALLS OP THE WAR* 

By Edgar Odell Lovett 

At the Beginning, 1917 

Two years ago life in America suddenly became worth liv- 
ing, death worth dying. Pessimism perished. Optimism 
flourished. Life became worth while, because for every man 
it became a hard grind with a great purpose. Death became 
worth while because for every man it became the shining 
glory of a great hope — freedom for the planet. 

A theologian with some sense of humor has said that the 
authentic remark of Adam to Eve as they left the enchanted 
garden was, **We live in an age of transition." That ours 
is an age of transition is the discovery from age to age alike 
of scholar and statesman. ** Nothing that is can pause or 
stay.'* Every particle of matter in the universe is now in 
motion, has always been in motion, will always be in motion. 
Prom electron and ion to mountain and planet, from molecule 
and mountain to men and measures, this principle of cease- 
less change is universally operative. Backward and forward, 
round and round, in waves and cycles, in whirls and spirals 
and rockets, from millions of swings in a second to single 
swings in millions of years, — and all under the written word 
of reason, we should like to think, rather than the spoken fiat 
of chance. Changes in human society and human government 
are neither so swift nor so slow as are these extremes in modes 
of motion. **I have seen many changes in the last three years, 
but few in the last fifty,'' said Mr. Dooley. Nor are changes 
in human nature swift; they are comparable perhaps with 
those in the faces of mountains and the forms of continents. 
However, in a general sense, every age of peace is an age of 
transition. An age of transformation is every age of war. 
Our age is specifically no exception. 



*A June, 1919, high school commencement address. 
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For the war has been a consuming fire. In its wake a new 
heaven and a new earth' will rise, from its wreckage a 
worthier world will roll, and under clearer skies. Religion, 
education, and patriotism will shine forth with a new light 
from the burning. All enterprises of the human spirit will 
eome through purified. Neither pure gold nor pure character 
can be burned. Neither freedom, nor faith, nor fellowship 
can be burned. Superfluous and dispensable elements may 
be eaten away ; the structural and permanent members cannot 
be burned. Our adoration of the good, the beautiful, and the 
true cannot be burned. Our aspirations for the great, the 
lovely, and the new cannot be burned. Education for all the 
people, government representative of all the people, liberty, 
intellectual, religious, political, industrial, for all the people — 
these ideas cannot be burned. Institutions founded on them 
will come through and carry on. The fruit-gatherers of an 
old civilization and the forerunners of a new will alike come 
through purified. You and I, whether or not we survive, will 
come through purified, in soul, in speech, in service. War is 
a consuming fire. But after the fire, the builder. And it 
will be a new heaven and a new earth. 

In the meantime, while the fire was raging, what of Educa- 
tion during the war? With the President of the United 
States, we had no hesitation in saying that the educational 
enterprises of the country should proceed without interrup- 
tion, as though there were no war. The training of intellect, 
the stimulating of imagination, the development of initiative, 
the dissemination of intelligence, the discovery of truth, the 
invention and resolution of problems, — ^these processes had 
to go on. as though there were no war. And this to the end 
that we might be as economically and efficiently organized 
for the preservation of peace, after the war, as we were 
shortly to be for the waging of war, onc€( the war was on. 
The noble words of John Milton jumped to mind: **I call a 
compleat and generous education that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices 
both private and public of Peace and War." As comprehen- 
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sive and more concise was William of Wykeham's definition, 
**The making of a man." The business of making men had 
to go on as usual. There had to be marrying and giving in 
marriage. There had to be mothers of men. There had to be 
schools for the children, from kindergarten to college. The 
country schools, the city schools, the commonwealth's colleges 
and universities had to be continued at concert pitch and on 
maximum schedules. All academic, aesthetic, and athletic 
activiti-es had to be maintained unimpaired in strength that 
men and materials might be available in abundance for the 
days of reconstruction. Accordingly, the springs of educa- 
tional effort and progress had to be kept strong and pure at 
their source in the university. 

For education begins at the top, not at the bottom. Light 
descends from above, not from the depths. It is a question of 
the direction of influence, not one of the determination of im- 
portance. There is no greater or less in education. It is a 
question of sequence in time, not one of an estimate or scale 
of values. Elementary education and higher education have 
one and the same source, one and the same aspiration, one 
and the same object, and in achievement should still be one 
and the same. Education in a democracy would elevate the 
masses of men, would develop the average man to the limit 
of his possibilities, would single out and train the exceptional 
man for the graver responsibilities of leadership. Without 
the college there is no educational ladder, without the univer- 
sity there is no educational highway, for the people. Without 
the university not even an effortless escalator would be po»- 
sible. Build the university and the schools will be built. En- 
large the university and the schools will be mutiplied. No 
nation without universities is educating its people. The eur 
lightenment of a people proceeds apace with the building of 
universities. Mexico has no universities. Turkey has no uni- 
versities. Japan is multiplying her universities. America ia 
multplying her universities. Moreover in America the stages 
which have the best universities have also the best schoola. 
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And in those states any question of the greater or lesser im- 
portance of school or university drops out of the considera- 
tion for the very simple reason that in these states the rela- 
tionship of school to university has become in all respects a 
completely reciprocal one. 

The spirit of that reciprocal relationship is one of service, 
universal service, the manifold service of science and scholar- 
ship to state and church and society. That spirit, as the 
spirit of liberal and technical learning, finds its way in free- 
dom and faith and fearlessness, and in no other way does it 
find its own way. It divines and directs its own service. It 
droops and dies under the domination of dogma or despotism. 
Its duty is the search for truth; its discipline, the fires of 
knowledge; its daring discoveries, the fruits of wisdom; its 
dominion, that of free spirits. In freedom it attains to life 
in science, art, and letters. Aiid among freemen, fettered 
only by the desire of fearless hearts and open minds to serve, 
science cannot be sectarian, philosophy cannot be political, 
history cannot be heterodox, nor is there of necessity either 
atheism or anarchy in art. Moreover, in the law and the 
reason thereof, the mind and the mystery thereof, the heavens 
and the glory thereof, there are glory and mystery and reason 
beyond chronicles and charters and creeds. Furthermore, 
the work of laboratories, libraries, and lecture-rooms must 
procee^ without distraction, though the heavens fall. The 
scholar gives his best service when the serenity of his study 
is undisturbed by the sounds from the street. Unless spe- 
cialized, this service will be superficial. Specialization calls 
for concentration of effort. And it is only under conditions 
of quiet and uninterrupted study that such tjoncentration be- 
comes most effective. On the other hand, the universe of the 
university is not an isolated universe. It is a human institu- 
tion in very human relations. Its province is the wide range 
of human knowledge, and within its preserves are the wider 
ranges of human ignorance. In many of its subjects its lec- 
ture-halls are the meeting-house, the theatre, the almshouse, 
or the jail; it laboratories, the city or commonwealth, oonti- 
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nent or cosmos, its libraries, the living* epistles that are read 
of all men. It is thus, through contacts as diversified as hu- 
man interests, that the service of the university becomes uni- 
versal. 

To attain to such service in the exacting times through 
which we have been passing, both school and university had 
to be maintained at the maximum eflSciency of normal con- 
ditions in order that education might supply men and ma- 
terials for constructing the new heaven and the new earth 
ito be expected in the wake of the war. Such was the first call 
of the war to the colleges. It came in the summer of 1917 at 
the beginning of the war for the United States. 

While the country was at war we had no t;hoice but to work. 
The time for argument and discussion was past. The time 
for decision and action was here. We had not time to ask, 
Why the war? We had barely time to win the war. And 
the first and final business of these United States of America 
was to win the war. I had worked too long at science, not to 
think in terms of the planet. I had worked too long at edu- 
cation, not to believe in cosmopolitan citizenship. I had 
worked too long at religion, not to be a world humanitarian. 
'But the nation was at war. At that moment the first and 
final business of America, and of every individual American 
citizen, was to win the war. The shadow of the thing en- 
gulfed the whole planet. From the eclipse a new planet 
**swam into our ken" — ^this planet. The roar of the planet 
was in all men *s ears as never before in human history. We 
were at grips — death grips — ^with an enemy for the freedom 
of the planet. And we have won, because we proposed to hold 
freedom secure, not by the sword of conquest aided by the de- 
structive arts of war, but by the spirit of cooperation in all 
the constructive arts of peace. We proposed that democracy 
— ^the democracy of delegated authority to expert representa- 
tives — ^the democracy of representative government — shall 
prevail in the earth, enabling all peoples, great or small, to 
escape not only the ** tyranny of the crown'' but also the '*ty- 
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I. 

ranny of the crowd"; enabling all peoples, great or small, to 
enjoy not only freedom from man rule today but also free- 
dom from mob rule tomorrow. Representative rules was at 
stake; with it stands or falls the possibility of a war-proof 
planet. Pan-planetary peace was at stake; with it comes or 
goes the prospect of a federation of the world. Safety first 
for democracy the wide world over, had rung round the earth. 
In the spiritual urgency of his utterances, their political prin- 
teiples and final phrasing, the President of the United States 
became *Hhe clear and powerful spokesman" for the planet. 
The Pan-American Union of Republics, planned in this coun- 
try for this western hemisphere, has become the immediate 
historical forerunner of a world-wide League of Nations to 
Enforce Peace, planned also in this country for the solidarity 
of the sphere. From the confusion of conditions too complex 
for compression into formulae, and of consequences too seri- 
ously significant for superficial summary statement, at least 
three stubborn facts stood out in sharp relief; one stubborn 
fact from the start — ^we were at grips, death grips, with an 
enemy for the freedom of the planet; another stubborn fact 
for the future — ^the stake of our war against war was a war 
proof planet ; and this stubborn fact for all time — ^we fought 
that pity and laughter might return to the common ways of 
men, and the world become strong, not through force and the 
will to power, but through faith and the will to freedom. 

During the Conflict, 1918 

If in 1917 the call to individuals and institutions was to the 
colours, in 1918 it was to college. For literally the country 
was called to college. In America young men and young 
women came to college last autumn at their country's call, 
for the country was calling men to colleges. Even as it called 
them to the colours, the country was calling men to college. 
Go to college ! Return to college ! were not the m^re seasonable 
exhortations of college presidents; they were government 
slogans, they were emergency orders from the national goveni- 
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ment. If yon were in college, remain there! If you were 
ready for college, report there ! In 1917 these orders read, En- 
list and report at camp ! In 1918, as issued to the properly 
prepared, Enlist and return to college ! In 1919, they would 
read. Embark or entrain, return and remain at ooUege. 

There's a reason for this. There were many reasons. For 
us in America, education had become a spiritual aspiration 
akin to religion. As a people, we were more in accord about 
education than we were in agreement either in politics or in 
religion. More lately our educational achievements have 
proved to be a national asset, indeed a material asset, of the 
first order. In the national extremity, the country called for 
men. The response of the college men was immediate. No 
class of our countrymen responded more promptly. The re- 
sponse was general. The record of results was equally grati- 
fying, for out of all proportion to their numbers these college 
men came into positions of great responsibility. The call con- 
tinued. And dear, insistent, weariless, was the call. Their 
places must be filled. The columns from college to camp and 
from camp to coast had to be kept continuous and complete, 
not only unbroken columns for Army and Navy, but also 
unbroken columns of engineers and architects, unbroken 
coliunns of physicians and surgeons, unbroken columns of 
chaplains and nurses, and a thousand other unbroken columns 
of skilled civilians. The government came to the rescue and 
assistance of the colleges, by providing a plan whereby col- 
lege men could, with honour and in all good conscience, com- 
plete their civilian training and simultaneously prepare for 
efficient active service in the sky, active service on the land, 
active service on the sea, or, in virtue of the enemy's meth- 
ods, active service under the waters of the seas. 

And all this to the end that civilization might be saved 
alive by saving the country alive, by saving the colleges alive, 
by saving the churches alive. Nor have the colleges failed 
the country. Preparing for universal service then, ''that the 
world may be made safe for democracy,'' they are providing 
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for universal education now, that democracy may be made 
safe for the world. However wracked and wrenched by the 
war, the world will be neither permanently wrecked nor 
ruined. Civilization will survive. In the meantime, all were 
on trial. Daily caught up in great affairs, we were daily 
passing through momentous crises. Every man on trial. Ev- 
ery institution on trial. Every enterprise of the human 
spirit put to the test. Patriotisni, education, and religion put 
to the test. Love for country, the essence of patriotism, love 
of learning, the essence of education, love for all conditions of 
mankind, the essence of religion — all put to the test. We had 
stomachs for the trial. We had strength for the test. In the 
day of our visitation we have not failed. 

I was writing these lines under the stirring events of last 
midsummer. At the moment two men stood out againt the 
sky of every horizon — Woodrow Wilson, in Washington; 
Pbrdinand Poch, at the front. Statesman and soldier — gen- 
eralissimo of the allied forces of the West, spokesman of the 
free nations of the world. Marshal Poch, until lately pro- 
fessor of military science in Paris; President Wilson, for- 
merly professor of jurisprudence and politics at Princeton. 
Each a professor called to practice. Each a student of af- 
fairs become a man of affairs. Each a man of thought called 
to action. Each trained to think, and therefore trusted in 
action. Each in a place earned by his deeds — deeds of thought 
and deeds of action — ^the one by service in the field and in the 
'study, the other by service in the study and on the forum. 
Praise of these men were an unpardonable impertinence on 
my part, but their careers are among the reasons why young 
Americans have been heeding the country's call to college. 

In this connection we may perhaps remind ourselves of a 
singularly significant fact in our more recent civil history, 
namely, the fact that the leading candidates in the last four 
national campaigns were all college graduates: Roosevdt, of 
Harvard, the oldest American college ; Taft, of Yale, the next 
oldest college ; Wilson, of Princeton, the third American col- 
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lege in age; and Hughes, of Brown, whose sesquicentennial 
was lately celebrated. Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Hughes 
are some of the reasons why patriotic young Americans have 
been heeding the country's call to college. 

In the Wake, 1919 

If the call of 1917 was to patriotism, and the call of 1918 to 
patriotism and education, the call of 1919 is to patriotism, 
education, and religion. If under the call of 1917 we re- 
newed a pledge to which we were bom and consecrated to the 
cause of freedom all that we were or hoped to be ; if under tht 
call of 1918 we became crusaders in a common cause, knights 
of a new chivalry, champions of a cherished civilization, to 
the call of 1919 we are impelled by every instinct, every in- 
fluence, every inspiration of our history. Three things have 
been in the background of every civilization, — ^the instinct of 
race, the influence of war, and the inspiration of religion. It 
was so with the Greeks ; in the instincts of a peculiar people, 
in the influence of the Hellenic wars, in the inspiration of the 
Homeric poems. It was so with the Jews : in the instincts of 
a chosen people, in wars for national integrity, in songs of 
psalmists, and shoutings of prophets. It has been so with 
America: in our Anglo-Saxon instincts for freedom, in our 
wars of independence, in our reverence for Christian institu- 
tions. For, whatever our church — whatever its creed or doc- 
trine, whatever its chronicles of religious experience, what- 
ever it counsels of charity, whatever its consolations of hope, 
whatever its confession of faith — ^whatever our church, we 
should all like, in character and the beauty of holiness, to 
claim kinship with the Founder of the Christian faith. More- 
over, despite party differences of conservative leaning heavily 
on the past, of liberal looking heartfuUy to the future, of rad- 
ical in league with neither, we are in citizenship and in pa- 
triotism, political kinsmen of the Father of his Country and 
of the Founders of the Republic. With those founders of poli- 
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tical and religious systems we believe that in the character 
of the cultivated citizen lies the strength of the civilized state. 
Now the civilized life of men in communities of culture and 
restraint calls for three fundamental requirements — order, 
conduct, knowledge. These primary requisites find their ex- 
pression in the form of three institutions, the State, the 
Church, and the University. These three institutions are the 
three great powers that mould the life of man in body, soul, 
and spirit. The first has to do primarily with his physical 
well-being, the second with his spiritual welfare, the third 
with its intellectual prosperity. They preserve to him the 
work of his hands, the hopes of his heart, the fruits of wis- 
dom. They vouchsafe to him liberty — liberty in the pursuit 
of happiness, liberty in the pursuit of heaven, liberty in the 
pursuit of knowledge. In a democracy, their supports are 
the citizen, the saint, and the scholar ; their prime movers the 
patriot, the priest, and the pedagogue — the practical poli- 
tician to save men's votes, the practical preacher to save men's 
souls, the practical professor to save men 's ideals ! These in- 
stitutions are themselves not fixed and final but fluid and 
forming, constantly in the flow of change — in movement of 
transition sometimes retrograde — constantly in the flow of 
change to meet new requirements of a changing world and a 
growing humanity. In their present mutual relations, the 
State, the master of the sword and peace; the Church, the 
guardian of the soul and purity ; the University, the servant 
of each of them in preserving to men the mastery of their 
spirits. The state guaranteeing to the university intellectual 
freedom, to the church religious freedom; the university in 
freedom of thought and research constantly enriching the 
state with the theory of its own greatness, constantly recall- 
ing th^ church to the theories of life wherein all men are 
made free; the church in its turn sustaining the nation and 
supporting the university in high ideals of progress and ulti- 
mate triumph. 
Now, young ladies and gentlemen, I call on you in the caU 
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of 1919 to serve these institutions of civilization with a con- 
stant, disinterested, and unfailing love! And when I say 
serve the state — I mean no metaphysical notion, no philoso- 
phical abstraction, no logical definition. I mean a vory con- 
crete thing. I mean your city, your commonwealth, your 
country. I mean Beaumont, and Texas, and U. S. A. 

And when I say serve the church, I again mean a very 
concrete service. I mean the ministrations of religion in 
deeds of mercy and the hope of immortality in the church of 
your fathers, until you can find or found a better. 

And when I say serve the university, I again mean a very 
concrete thing. I mean that you should seek the provision for 
and yourselves take full advantage of the educational ladder 
from gutter to garret, from nursery school to university, for 
the salvation of the human race through universal education, 
universal but not necessarily uniform, voluntary where pos- 
sible, compulsory when necessary, competitive and selective 
always. On a war note I started. On a war note I close. All 
of you can and will take with me a pledge, the pledge and 
promise of a very gallant gentleman, the late Sir Arthur 
Cecil Spring-Rice — in whose personality lived the very soul 
of the allied cause — the honour of Belgium, the gallantry of 
France, the spirit of England, the heroism of Italy in the Al- 
pine glaciers, the loyalty of Japan in the East, the high 
hopes of America in the West. And this was his pledge — 

**I vow to thee, my country — aU earthly things above — 
Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love — 
The love that asks no question; the love that stands the test, 
That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best; 
The love that never falters, the love that pays the price. 
The love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice. 

"And there's another country, Tve heard of long ago- 
Most dear to them that love her, most great to them that know. 
We may not count her armies; we may not see her King; 
Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering; 
And soul by soul silently, her shining bounds increase. 
And her ways are ways of gentleness and all her paths are Peace." 
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THE PLACE OP BRET HARTE IN ENGLISH PROSE 
By Earl L. Biudsher 

Over seventeen years have passed since the death of Bret 
Harte. Because of the mere lapse of time alone it would 
now be possible to form an estimate of his greatness with 
judgment uninfluenced by the disturbing element of a liv- 
ing personality; and we may add to these considerations the 
fact that because of his long separation from his native land 
he can be viewed with much of the detachment with which 
we regard a foreigner. The temporary rejuvenation which 
comes at his death to every author who has been a great 
while before the public has long ago passed away; the tem- 
porary neglect which follows has likewise gone, and Bret 
Harte has reached that point where there will be changes, 
doubtless, in his fortunes, but changes so gradual that they 
can be largely forecast. Therefore the time has come when 
it is possible to estimate his place in English prose literature. 

Whatever things literary America may produce in the 
future, it is as impossible for her again to bring forth an 
author like Bret Harte as it is for Greece to produce a second 
Homer or Spain a second Cervantes. The economic, 
political, and social conditions which gave existence 
to these two men in literature have passed hardly 
less surely than have the conditions which made 
hiri stories possible. Mining camps filled with pic- 
turesque figures from all parts of the earth we may have 
again. But in the pages of Bret Harte three stages of civili- 
zation move in picturesque procession before our eyes, with 
yawning gulfs of racial idiosyncracies between. The civiliza- 
tion of the stone age speaks to us through such Indian char- 
acters as Princess Bob ; the age of chivalry lives again in the 
languor, pride, and punctilious honor of Salvatierra, Saltello, 
and many another Spanish characters; the fiercie greed of a 
later materialistic age is a dominant motive. A generation 
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earlier and the time spirit would have worked not at all for 
Bret Harte; a generation later and the picturesquesness of 
what he calls the age of the Argonauts would have faded into 
the commonplace commercialism of our modem life. Much 
of the wild beauty of the Pacific Coast and of California in 
particular would have been tamed, and that uniquely wild 
grandeur of his settings would have been shorn of a great 
deal of its effectiveness. Truly, place, race, and time were 
united as seldom before in the history of literature to pro- 
duce a great prose master. Poe, weaving his stories from his 
wonderful brain, was independent of time and place; Haw- 
thorne could have examined his own heart at any period, and 
a generation earlier or later he might have felt the pervasive 
atmosphere of Puritanism ; Cooper, novelist of savage nature 
and of untamed man, might have been a product of another 
century; Whitman, the world's greatest democrat, could 
have formulated his message in other days. But without any 
record in the slightest degree adequate for even the magic 
power of bringing back to life the form and soul of days 
that are dead which is granted to genius for genius to work 
upon, the California of the gold seekers would have waited 
in vain for its resurrection had not Bret Harte given us the 
soul as it lay revealed before his eyes. 

Paradoxical as it may seem at first glance, the rare genius 
which he displayed at the very beginning of his career in 
revealing the treasures of nature and of man around him 
worked, and is still working, against the full recognition 
which is his due. So rare and so convincing was the genius 
displayed in three of his very first stories, **The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,*' ^The Outcasts of Poker Flat," and ** Ten- 
nessee's Partner,'' that the world, taken by storm by the 
young writer, expected of his youthful genius impossible im- 
provements upon these masterpieces. In its reaction because 
of its disappointments the reading public still holds, in far 
too many cases, to the unwarranted belief that Bret Harte 
never again reached the high level of his first masterpieces. 
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It is true, it should be readily admitted, that he never did 
better work than these three stories; but time and again he 
rises to that level, as an unprejudiced examination of such 
stories as *'The Twins of Table Mountain,'' *'The Ancestors 
of Peter Atherley,'' and ''Left Out on Lone Star Mountain'* 
will show. Indeed one thing that must strike the reader of 
the nineteen volumes of the collected works of Bret Harte is 
the remarkable evenness of their high standard. And surely 
that genius which can sustain itself through so many volumes 
is greater than one of two or three masterpieces, else Charles 
Wolfe is as great as Gray, and Gray is the equal of Milton. 

However, the first impression of disappointment of the 
public with his work was not without reason. After the first 
three masterpieces there is an appreciable falling off in his 
merit. Weak, careless stories appear, wherein Bret Harte 
clearly has ai cynical disbelief in his own stories and makes 
little effort for verisimilitude and dramatic interest. Many 
readers, attracted by the fame of these first stories and read- 
ing the weaker pieces which, for chronological reasons, 
usually form the remainder of the volume, are prone to be- 
lieve that they have all he has to offer. 

What is the cause of this temporary lapse in the art of 
Bret Harte, a lapse which has done so much, unfortunately, 
to fix his place in popular estimation? Two bad influences 
were always at work — journalism, and journalism of a low 
type, and Charles Dickens. Young and plastic when he 
reached California, without adequate schooling, Bret Harte 
was forced to use what models he could get ; and Dickens was 
the one great literary force which he found upon the Pacific 
Coast at his arrival in 1854. Exaggeration, staginess, vul- 
garity, incoherence of plot — these external traits he easily 
caught when he began to write, but the insight into character 
and breadth of outlook upon life which Dickens has, came to 
him slowly or was attained only through the burning enthu- 
siasm that fired his volatile nature at the narration of some 
noble deed. If only he might have had thorough training in 
the humanities of the great masters! 
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Moreover pecuniary necessity forced him at an early date 
to engage in newspaper work, with its usual result of produc- 
tions purely for ephemeral ends. Too often, by far, at 
some important part of a story, instead of fitly clothing the 
situation in the words which its individilality demands, he 
uses the cheap and easy mold of a pretended report of the oc- 
currence as given in some newspaper. **Cressy'' and 
**M*liss" are good examples of these untoward influences. In 
the unmotivated ending of the former, surprise for the mere 
sake of surprise leaves us indignantly reacting, and the 
reader feels that a series of unmotivated words, no matter 
how brilliant and beautiful may be the parts, are not success- 
ful narrative. Some of the lapses of taste and of narrative 
ability in **M'liss*' would be incomprehensible did not the 
newspapers and Dickens furnish the key. From these two 
bad influences Bret Harte never entirely freed himself, 
though naturally they became less evident as maturity 
brought independence. However, they exerted their full 
force at just exactly the worst possible time, just after his 
three great successes. And many readers descending into the 
valley with him have failed to emerge on the smiling table- 
land of sunlit plenty beyond. 

But if the scarcity of models did him harm, there were 
some partly compensating advantages. In subject-matter 
we have already noted how time and place worked for unique- 
ness. His own genius throws off, except at unillumined mo- 
ments, the bad effect of his few models; and we do not find 
ourselves constantly hearkening to the echoes of a greater 
voice, as is frequently the case of writers of a less original, 
though usually of a finer genius. Reminiscences, some 
ghostly finger on the page, do not distract us. Whatever may 
be his final rank, whatever may be our estimate of that orig- 
inality which can be separated from the natural magic of 
expression of a great artist (which after all is the greatest 
phase of originality), Bret Harte, except in the natural magic 
of the inevitable word, is one of the most variedly and en- 
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dui'ingly original of all English prose writers. And as long 
as there shall be romanticists in the world, originality will 
have its audience. 

Nowhere does Bret Harte show himself more original than 
in his characters, and in respect to them the gods had come 
bearing gifts. Into California had poured, and was still pour- 
ing when the boy of fifteen arrived, a motley throng, primi- 
tive in its virtues and its vices. Above all was it strong and 
virile. Those thousands of sternly winnowing miles which 
stretched their tragic length between California and the near- 
est sources of immigration left nothing to chance and the 
weakling, but ruthlessly sifted out the unfit. Good or bad, 
then, every early Californian had some sort of individuality. 
The drab, the undistinguishable, which has been the despair of 
every literary artist from Chaucer to Hardy, was not there. 
The rich ore was there in overflowing measure, awaiting but 
for the master to choose and to mould. 

Environment exerted its influence to bring out an ele- 
mental largeness that the character of man might not be 
dwarfed by the noble grandeur of the scale of mother nature 
surrounding him. Self-centered, slow-moving, patient as the 
earth, and with some of its noble dignity, are many of Bret 
Harte 's characters. Take for example the two chief char- 
acters in ** Johnson's Old Woman." The story is one of the 
author's best in its touching limning of the heroism of the 
**old woman," a girl of sixteen, who, in a lonely little pioneer 
hut among the mountains, almost unaided by the father, is 
rearing her own younger brothers and sisters, and in addi- 
tion two virtually adopted children. Her primitive great- 
ness of soul is not unchallenged by the largeness of a like no- 
bility. For after his toilsome day's work a timid, patient, 
heroically chivalrous young giant ** kinder meanders" around 
when the father is away, as he generally is, from his home, 
two miles distant, to do ** sentry dooty" in the shadows of the 
hillsides. 

"Wliat's the matter with ftim/* said Johnson. "Ye didn't expect 
her to marry a nobleman, did ye?" 

"I said I didn't see why she shouldn't — and believed that she 
Tiadr 
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And that they are noble men (and women) of nature's own 
rearing is the impression which we get of a large majority of 
the characters of Bret Harte. 

His heroines are of elemental depth that dare greatly for 
the motherly instincts that are in their natural largeness of 
soul. Often they surrender suddenly, but always with a 
depth of passionate nobleness that precludes any idea that 
their passion is less enduring than the steady serenity of the 
stars. That Paolo-Francesca passage in *'The Rose of Tuo- 
lumne," in which a primitive, large-souled type of woman 
meets a man whose superior breeding and education appeal 
to her, and whose physical frailty arouses in her the motherly 
?nstinct which sweeps them both into love as deep and as en- 
during as that of the immortal two of Dante, is not unique 
with Bret Harte. If in some respects his women remind us 
of those of Hardy, there is a still closer parallel in the women 
of Russian literature and Russian life. Climate and environ- 
ment so acted upon the California woman that the self-re- 
pression of the Anglo-Saxon race was in a measure replaced 
by a daring impulsiveness. Continental critics who are prone 
to emphasize what they call the hypocrisy of the Anglo-Saxon 
character would have less objection on that score to Bret 
Harte. 

JBut the Pacific Coast in the days of Bret Harte was not, 
after all, a woman's country, and however much we may 
justly admire the women of his stories, he, like Stevenson and 
Cooper, is at his best in the portrayal of men. No English 
writer, British or American, has ever searched deeper into the 
depth of friendship of man for man than has Bret Harte, 
and it is in this respect that he is at his best as a revealer of 
human character. 

Again time and place were powerful allies. The California 
that he knew was largely a land where men were forced to 
co-operate in small, isolated groups. During monotonous 
months of alternate hope and doubt, not without danger at 
times, of amusement from your comrade or else of none, of 
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long days of labor side by side, grew up those self -negating 
friendships that Bret Harte has given us in the imperishable 
pathos and humor of such stories as ** Tennessee's Partner/' 
and ** Uncle Jim and Uncle Billy," and ''In the Tules." In 
the absence of women and children, that essential desire of 
the human heart ito love something or some one, not to be 
thwarted, fixed itself with a fierce intensity upon the love 
of man for man. The theater for its exercise has never been 
suppressed. The stirring events of Califiamia life called it 
out in passionate sacrifice in tunnel, in flood, in conflict of 
man with man at the bar, the gambling table, or on the bandit- 
haunted road. And perhaps more nobly, but certainly less 
epectacularly, it shines luminously in the altruism of note- 
less days of uneventful life. 

His characters are never abstract qualities moved by one 
motive and capaible of but one emotion. Grim and hard as is 
often the tragedy of their life, it is almost always relieved by 
a humor (satuminfe, often, it is true) which is never extra- 
neous and forced, but which bubbles from the deepest depths 
of the character's being as inevitably as water rises in the 
well. 

Bret Harte already ranks high as a humorist and is des- 
tined to rank comparatively much higher, for his humor is 
founded upon the enduring basis of truth to some of the pri- 
mary aspects of human character. This may be asserted as 
a general rule, though it must be admitted that occ€isionally 
Dickens leads him away into caricature and bad taste. He 
reminds us strangely at times of a writer with whom he had 
otherwise almost nothing in common, that is, Hawthorne. 
Those who are familiar with the sympathetic and analytic 
quality of Hawthorne's humor, as shown for example in the 
pathetically humorous character of Hepzibah or the sym- 
pathetic humor of the Jim Crow, cannibal orgie of her first 
customer, can find parallels in Uncle Jim, Tennessee, and 
many another character of the fertile pages of Bret Harte. 

Probably no literary appeal is more ephemeral than that 
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humor which depends upon strongly marked personal pecu- 
liarity or mere temporary linking together of external events. 
Humor lies at the basis of human nature. Falstaff, Don 
Quixote, and Sir Roger de Coverly are first of all broadly 
human. iThe genius of their creators in no wise exaggerated . 
them into caricatures or raised a flimsy structure of eccen- 
tricities that could not stand through generations, because its 
foundation was not broadly true enough to the essential traits 
of humanity, or deep enough in them to sustain it. 

Occasionally he mistakes external coincidence for enduring 
humor, and at times he confuses it with eccentricity. Bfut 
in most of his pages he has seen the road which leads through 
true sympathy with, and understanding of, humanity to the 
goal of an enduring place among the great humorists of our 
language, though not, sane judgment forces us to admit, 
among the first two or three. 

One of the most galvanic of living British critics makeff 
the assertion that the humor of Bret Harte has ** nothing in 
particular to do with American humor. American humor is 
/purely exaggerative.'* If American humor is really ** purely 
exaggerative** and nothing more, we agree with him about 
Bret Harte, though he can, and does occasionally, draw the 
long bow. ** American humor," continues this astute and 
sympathetic critic, **i8 deficient in two qualities, not only of 
supreme importance to life and letters, but of supreme im- 
portance to humor — reverence and sympathy." In the face 
of this indictment one can only humbly hint at the reading 
of a few pages, not only of Bret Harte, who the critie 
acknowledges has all these virtues, but also of Hawthprne, 
Holmes, and Sarah Orne Jewett, who among others exhibit 
certain of these traits in equal measure with Bret Harte, Biut 
these are New I^glanders, and perhaps the "uniformity" of 
American life has been too much insisted upon in certain 
quarters. 

But great as is Bret Harte as a revealer of character and a» 
a humorist, on neither of these can his true claim tp un^ur- 
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passed povirer rest, fo;r in each English prose literature has 
greater names to show. In one respiBct, however, he has no 
superior, and so far as the writer can ascertain no equal, and 
that is in the handling of setting. True, this may not b^ 
the greatest appeal of narrative, but a master is a master, 
and in a field of such positive importance, to reach the ab- 
solute summit is to establish oneself as a classic, 

Bret Harte did not have that eye for the minute aspects of 
nature which Richard Jeflferies and Thoreau possessed. While 
he sometimes sees in her the mystic significance discovered by 
Wordsworth, that is not his prevailing attitude. John Bur- 
roughs says of Thoreau that he looked through nature instead 
of at her. Bret Harte saw nature in terms of man. She 
motivates his actions as a rule, though at times he uses her 
effectively as a contrast of eternal calm. In, California nature 
is cast in a gigantic mould, and he often saw her chastening 
sublimity of size and the serence indifference of enduring ages 
of life in sharp relief against the pigijtiy size and fleeting short- 
ness of the life of man. The theory has been adduced that 
one reason for the highly religious attitude of the early Amer- 
ican was that nature, so eternal, so disheartening to the sense 
of one's relative idea of importance, in that by her colossal 
size she completely dwarfed man and his puny works, drove 
him back upon himself and upon his God for relief. One 
often feels that something like this is vaguely stirring in the 
characters of Bret Harte. The three partners feel it as they 
turn their faces toward the east. ' 

"It was the trequent attitude of the home-remembering miner, 
and it gave him the crowning glory ot th^ view. For beyond th^ 
pine-hearsed summits, rarely seen except against the evening sky. 
l&y a thin, white cloud like a dropped portion of the Milky Wair. 
Paint with an indesccihabl^ pftllor, remote yet distinct eiu>ugh to 
assert itself above and 1)eyond all surrounding objects/ it was 
always there. It was the snow line of the Sierras." 

There are few passages in our langua^ with a breadth li^. 
that, for the speakers of that language had never before liyed 
with Mothipr Nature in a hpme of mich magnificent propor- 
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tions. The garden nature of British literature Bret Harte 
could not have produced. Cooper, in The Prairie, has given 
us the impression of vast, unfilled space, and it is one of the 
dominant notes of Canadian verse. Robert Service, Jack Lon- 
don, and Kipling reveal to us occasional glimpses of the colos- 
sal; but nowhere does it seem an integral part of man,moti- 
vating his actions, moulding his ideals, as in the pages of Bret 
Harte. His characters often remind us of the actors in some 
great Grecian theater carved out of the natural amphitheater 
of the hillsides ; except that while the California sunlight may 
be Grecian, Nature is on a sublimer scale, and her relation to 
her children is deeper and more subtle than the Greeks ever 
dreamed possible. 

But if any one still doubts that Bret Harte is a supreme 
master of setting, let him examine the marvelous deftness of 
touch and the accuracy of the opening paragraphs of **In the 
Carquinez Woods,'' that unforgettable study of darkness and 
light, with its Salyator Rosa picturesqueness and romance; 
of the first few* pages of **In a Hollow of the Hills"; and the 
breadth of the hushed world in the opening of '* Gabriel 
Conroy," and be convinced. 

If all that has been written in this paper can truly be said 
of Bret Harte, what is now, and what is apparently to be iu 
the future, his place in English prose? Technically, as a 
stylist, he is not great, but neither is Scott or Dickens; though 
merely as a stylist Bret Harte is the equal of either. More- 
over as a moulder of plot he is not of the first rank. But in 
two ways time is working for his broader acceptance and for 
the perpetuity of his fame. Such a statement does not imply 
that he is not already widely popular, for his popularity on 
both sides of the Atlantic is unquestioned. 

One of these ways we might call the documentary impor- 
tance which time is increasingly attaching to his work. Had, 
to take an extreme example, the narratives of some story-teller 
of ancient Carthage reached us, they would occupy a place in 
the literature of the world out of all proportion to their purely 
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artistic value. In some measure, such is the ease with Bret 
Harte. He is the sole adequate literary representative of a 
bygone period of American history, of an aspect of civiliza- 
tion that will appear no more. That aspect is far broader, 
too, than Bret Harte himself realized, for it includes much 
that was peculiar, not to California alone, but to the South- 
west and West alone. In many a page the present writer haa 
caught vanished' hints of his Missouri boyhood, aspects of life 
that .would have passed had not this genius of a distant land 
arrested them. That uniqueness which attaches to Parkman 
as a historian, and which may make him one of the most en- 
during historians of our language, is applicable in broader 
measure to Bret Harte, and may result in his being not the 
least enduring of American prose writers at least. 

The world has of late witnessed a remarkable case of liter- 
ary revival in George Borrow — a result of Borrow 's broad, 
open-air appeal. Kipling and Jack London have attained 
much of their popularity because of this rising love of nature 
in her most untrammeled aspects. This love is made possi- 
ble by the rise of modem science, which has removed the over- 
plus danger from wild nature, while still allowing variety and 
excitement, and has shown her sanative power. With this love 
of nature untamed has come a fuller appreciation of those 
primitive types of character which she produces and which, 
as has already been noted, fill the pages of Bret Harte. 

The stars in their courses then seem to fight for him. If 
one may be allowed to indulge in the highly dangerous pas- 
time of prophesying, one would say that high as is the pres- 
ent position of Bret Harte in English prose, the next few 
generations are destined to see that position elevated and more 
securely established. 
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In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence, 

NOBTHANGER AbBEY. 

THE STORY OP A MIRACLE 

A primitive pagan mysticism found remcamation a cen- 
tury ago in the tale of ** Undine." In the operatic version 
where atmosphere is conveyed by word, act, scenery, melody, 
and orchestration, the tension is relieved by extraneous but 
colorful scenes. In one such interlude three bibulous hench- 
men dissipate the pervasive Spirit of the Waters with le^ 
aqueous spirits, and recall the adventures on their homeward 
journey as they sing in jolly chorus, **0 wie kostlich ist die 
Reise, manchemal man profitiert." The American, who has 
learned to admit no kinship between Kultur and culture, 
might yet with conviction mistranslate this refrain as touch- 
ing upon the expensiveness of travel, rather than as referring 
to its educative value. T^*avel by rail at three cents a mile 
may indeed teach the tourist much of the irritability of 
human nature if nothing further; but for adventure, for the 
intimate acquaintance bred of collective isolation; for new 
scenes, new feelings, and all the richer sensations of the wan- 
derer, one must still go down to the sea in ships. Por the in- 
land dweller, the call of the Triton's shell means more than 
the music of ripples on a sandy beach, or the roar of foam on 
a rocky shore. It tells of more than a destination where 
Btrange-dad beings speak an alien tongue; it echoes of the 
rare experience of travel and the spirit of Undine is one with 
the spirit of **die Reise." 

The architectural embellishments, lunch counters, news 
stands, shops', the huge announcement boards, the uniformed 
attendants, latticed gates, and changing signs, the energetic 
bustle, the impassionate **all aboard," and the myriad other 
items that make up a cubist portrait of a great railway depot, 
constitute a living monument to human co-operation. These 
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f^^ not to be found on the steamship dock, but their absence 
is not regretted. Save for the leisurely excitement of em- 
barking, an ocean trip would lose much of its piquancy. A 
wide street fringed on the city side with cheap stores and 
fly-invested eating-houses, where strong-smelling fish may be 
bargained for by the barrel, or rusty hardware, second-hand 
clothing, tropical fruit, and longshoreman's tackle vie in 
squalor with the ragged children for the attention of the 
passer-by ; a jangling street car with but a single passenger, 
blocked by a dozen )s4de-wheeled wagons and no traffic *'cop"^ 
in sight, a cobblestone crossing slippery with fishscales and 
decayed green bananas, a barefoot newsboy rushing up with 
the morning's paper, a mammoth bamshed walled and roofed 
with corrugated galvanized iron, the floor beams of which 
creak through their splintery length under the tread of 
horses' hoofs, barrels and crates and bales of cotton piled in 
formless heaps, roustabouts and loafers chewing tobacco, dis- 
tracted clerks in shirt-sleeves, taking inventory, and every- 
where the dull half light, except at a few doorways blocked 
in light, or high overhead where casual rust holes dazzle like 
new created planets; such have been, are, and perhaps ever 
will be the first accompaniments of a voyage abroad. Pres- 
ently the traveler steps out into the quivering sunlight, shows 
his ticket, and clambers up the steep gang plank. Below, the 
donkey engines shake in intermittent clatter. A dozen blact 
stevedores run the freight aboard, box by box in their low- 
\7heeled hand trucks, and dodge past each other on the nar- 
row loading-plank. The third mate in white uniform and 
gold-braided cap directs the stowing of the freight, the clos- 
ing of the lower hatches, and order^ the. preparations for 
casting oflf. But even more interesting than the strange 
maritime details are the familiar traits of human cha]:acte;c 
revealed on all sides. Nearby sonje freshly dressed childr^ 
commence to run the entire curving length of the quarter- 
deck, and collide with a fussy old vomai^ bargaining wi,th 
the deck-steward for a steamer chair, a young lad hoping t<> 
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slip unnoticed on to the bridge, strokes the ship's cat while 
watching his chance. A party of seven just up from the 
companionway inquire in irritated voices for the purser's 
office. Below and beyond the open hatch and creaking booms, 
the steerage passengers group in scared or stolid silence 
amid strange bundles of domestic effects tied in sacking and 
paper. Joy, curiosity, indifference, sorrow, in the frankest 
self -revelation are here indulged in with complete disregard 
of the existence of other persons. A quietly dressed lady 
shouts from the wharf to her son on the hurricane deck, a 
bashful young woman sobs piteously on the shoulder of her 
tearful young husband, while both are pushed aside by a 
8tout business man who wishes to toss a last kiss to his aged 
mother. 

It was among such scenes as this that I found myself in 
quest of my stateroom at the start of a pre-war trip across 
the Atlantic. I pushed open the unlatched door, looked about 
in the freshly white-painted cell, hung my panama on a hook, 
extracted a cap from my steamer trunk, and glanced at the 
upper berth. There I noted an umbrella, a book of poetry 
long classic, a small linen bag with red-embroidered comers, 
and a commodious, but very new leather grip marked 
*' Smith.*' Little as the mere name mii^ht suggest, I found 
a hasty conjectural image of my fellow wanderer, whom I 
was soon to know very well. Not that there was much to 
learn about the poor fellow. He was being sent on a short 
business trip, was very recently married, and was very, very 
sick, not with disease, but merely with nostalgia, save a few 
occasions when he became seasick as well. He it was whom 
I had first noticed with his sobbing bride, her damp, pink 
handkerchief on the shoulder of his grey worsted suit, and 
her green upturned straw hat almost hiding his watery blue 
eyes and slightly freckled nose. 

But why detail familiar scenes? Suffice it to say that an 
hour and a half after the scheduled time of departure we 
were actually under way. The hot sun was made endurable 
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by a steady breeze, the oily, flotsam-laden water about the 
docks gave way to long green rippling crests and boiling 
wake, the irregular clatter of loading was forgotten in the 
rhythmic pulsing of the engines, the city with all its noise 
and smells, its lofty grain elevators, and its dirty docks was 
gone, and only the low, tawny sand-dunes of the bay shore 
limited the ever-widening avenue of water. Then it was 
that while wandering over the ship I came across Smith 
alone. He was leaning against the aft rail, a fluttering hand- 
kerchief still in his hand, and his eyes yet fixed on the faint 
gleam which was the last vestige of the broad city that had 
so lately engulfed us. I hesitated a moment, but he did not 
wait for an introduction. After fumbling absent-mindedly 
at his pocket, he looked up irritated, saw me, and asked the 
time of day. I answered civilly **just four o'clock." He 
was silent for a few moments, then with the wistful colorless- 
ness of a child trying to console himself, he asked, **And is 
telepathy just a foolish delusion?'' I felt that despite the 
tone, the query was fairly put to me, and I lied as I had sel- 
dom done save to a woman hinting for a compliment. I 
realized that I spoke with guilty awkwardness, but my com- 
panion failed to discover my instinctive evasiveness. He 
seized my hand in both of his remarking ''Thank you! I was 
sure you would say so, and yet — !" '*Poor chap," I 
thought, ''whoever let you out alone?" And then he poured 
forth his little story in my ear. I needed but to nod; our 
friendship was there sealed. He proceeded to apologize. It 
seemed that he had just lost his watch overboard. It had not 
been a gift from Grace, so he thought nothing of it ; in fact, 
yes, it was — ^yes, just an IngersoU. He would buy a re^ 
Swiss watch when he got to Italy, and a nice little one for 
Grace. 

Then the gong sounded for tea. At the strange rumbling 
din of the brass pan borne in Hindu fashion through the 
whole ship by an Italian saloon steward. Smith looked at me, 
half fearing that it was a call for fire drill or to man the life 
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boats, the directions for which he had read on first descending 
the companion way. No, he did not want anything to eat. 
Of course I might have told him that leaning over the pro- 
peller, experiencing the full lift and sag of the ship's gentle 
pitching, inhaling the mingled odors of hot oil, tar, and burn- 
ing paint blown aft from the boiler hold and watching the 
hissing foam churning in the wake, would be enough to make 
many an inexperienced sailor lose his appetite, but why sug- 
gest it ? He knew that his heart was leaving him, returning 
to his parted bride, and vulgar physical food was repulsive. 

As the days passed, my cabin-mate freshened up consid- 
erably. He even played shuflfle-^board with some of the chil- 
dren, and one or twice made a fourth at bridge, but he pre- 
ferred quiet company and would sit by the hour near me, 
reading or asking casual questions. He even expected me to 
tell him about the crow's nest, how the ship was steered, 
whether there were really lea scuppers, which was the port 
side and which the starboard, why there was a British flag 
at the masthead, what the lookout meant by his one, two, and 
three bells at irregular periods, why the dog watch was so 
named, why the captain spoke of teffin, what a binnacle was, 
whether the life boats have provisions in them at all times, how 
the davits worked, how they could make ice cream on board 
the tenth day out, how flying fish were able to fly and why 
they did it, why the porpoises jumped out of the water, 
whether the sea terrapin went to land to lay eggs, why the 
sea at night was phosphorescent, what were the names of the 
stars, why so few ships passed, what the "wireless messages 
were all about, what the various signal flags meant, why the 
stokers all sucked wet rags, where the sea gulls went to sleep, 
and a thousand others. Just one generally familiar inci- 
dent he never mentioned, nor did I suggest the topic. But 
every day at four when the strange brass gong sounded for 
tea, his eyes would seek the horizon and his face take on a 
look of mystic abstraction. If he spoke at all it was to tell 
me, **Now Grace is looking at me. I hear her speaking, and 
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can see her eyes in the far off sky. She told m^ I could speak 
to her across the ocean, and at first I didn't quite believe, 
but Grace is always right.'* Again after supper, as we 
would watch the sun settling down into the waves he would 
converse with Grace, and once in an impulsive moment he 
remarked, **I wonder if Grace sees you, too, here with me." 
In that moment I knew the awfulness of the responsibility 
of being completely in the confidence of a fellow man. 

Just once did the telepathic miracle fail. There was a lit- 
^rtle storm such as occurs even in June. Smith and I had re- 
tired to our berths, supposedly to read. But later, at each 
labored heaving of the ship, amid the creaking of the wains- 
coting and pounding of the waves against the porthole pane- 
I detected a faint moan uttered just above my head. Finally 
I could stand it no longer. Smith was very pale but refused 
all suggestions of assistance. So I wandered toward the 
smoking cabin, seeking what amusement I could. I did not 
see Smith again till after supper, when I found him sound 
asleep. The next morning was clear and calm, but my poor 
neighbor remained in the deepest dejection. **I wonder if 
Grace will ever forgive me. Of course she saw me and knew 
of the stcrm. All the morning I was sure we were going to 
drown, but by four o'clock, I must have gone to sleep although 
the afternoon dragged by like an eternity. Lots of times I 
called to Grace. She didn't answer, but that must have 
been before four." That I did not hear him untilafter four, 
I knew very well, but there was no occasion for my remarking 
it. The gong had not been sounded on our deck, and that 
was all. 

So the days passed. We entered the Mediterranean and 
left behind us the several profiles of Gibraltar. At last, one 
calm evening, we caught a vision of the glimmering lights of 
Palermo, and breathed the perfume of Sicilian orange groves. 
Again the little community of fellow travelers disintegrated, 
each was absorbed in his own plans and prospects, and com- 
mon bonds vanished at the first zephyr from land. Smith 
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only sought companionship, some one to talk to, to make less 
painful the loneliness which he had always carried with him, 
but which the sight of a strange harbor multiplied a thousand- 
fold. He mused aloud : * * Yes, Grace has been with me in spirit 
all the time, and twice a day we really talked to each other 
face to face. Every afternoon at four she has laid away 
her work and called to me as she promised to do, and I, 
except for that one terrible day. I, too, looked out over tho 
sea and talked to her and we conversed. JJvery evening the 
setting sun carried a daylight message between us; our souls 
were then together even more truly than when we walked to- 
gether every night in our dreams. " I could only nod my head 
at the implied miracle of space and time more wonderful than 
he imagined. 

I did not have the heart to tell him that the clocks were 
seven hours apart, for this was the one commonly familiar in- 
cident of the trip of whose occurrence he was to remain in 
complete ignorance. 

ALBERT A. BENNETT. 
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PERSONAL ESTIMATES OF PASSING EVENTS 

BY THE EDITOR 

The Course of True Peace 

The summer and autumn of 1918 were devoted in most 
civilized lands to winning the war. The winter and sprng of 
1919 have been given over to the establishment of peace. In 
the council at Versailles during the past six months mighty 
questions affecting the welfare of all peoples pressed for set- 
lement. Authority to decide these questions quickly passed 
into the hands of five and then into three of the strongest 
powers and the largest personalities there assembled — Clem- 
enceau, Lloyd George, and Wilson. On these three statesmen 
rests primarily the responsibility for the peace treaty which 
was formally signed on June 28. That the terms of this 
treaty with Germany met with the same general approval as 
did the cessation of fighting last November cannot be asserted. 
German representatives were loud in their denunciation of its 
severity, and were quick to discover differences between its 
terms and the fourteen points formulated by President Wil- 
son and accepted by them as the basis of peace. In these pro- 
tests they were joined to some extent by socialists of all coun- 
tries, by the British labor party, and by a certain section of 
the American press, notably three New York weeklies that 
have been strongly moved by their sympathy with the Rus- 
sian Soviets. On the other hand reactionary parties in 
Prance, Italy, England, and the United States have striven 
to defeat the plan for the league of nations proposed in this 
treaty, and have also objected strenuously" to some of its other 
provisions. In the United States senate this opposition has 
been expressed most vigorously by many republicans and a 
few democrats who have consistently fought the policies of 
Wilson. Both liberal and conservative criticism brought forth 
fruit in the revision of certain parts of the treaty and certain 
provisions in the constitution of the proposed league of na- 
tions. Idealists everywhere have been frankly disappointed 
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in the apparent victory of imperialistic ambitions with regard 
to the Saar valley in Germany and the Shantung peninsula 
in China. The world admires the courage voiced in the per- 
sons of the Chinese delegation to the peace conference, and 
that interesting Boer warrior and pacifist, Jan Christian 
Smuts. Yet at this writing the outlook is that all opposition 
to both treaty and league in this country will be futile as were 
the protests of GTermany. The Germans finally signed the 
treaty without reservation. The United States senate will 
probably do likewise. For characteristically the average 
American citizen desires the practical benefits of peace with- 
out too great punctilio as to its abstract injustice. To the 
lamentations of Grermany he now lends a deaf ear. And re- 
garding the possibilities of future wars he is again character- 
istically optimistic. 

Winning the Air 

Scientific progress was marked in many lines of the war, 
but most of all probably in the conquest of the air. In July, 
1914, aviation was generally regarded as a dangerous sport. 
Practical results of air-sailing became more apparent as the 
months of war advanced, and the newer sky pilots were soon 
bringing the only trustworthy information as to the enemy's 
movements on both sides of the battle front. Spectacular 
from the first, the feats of the airmen becanne more and more 
daring, their endurance increased, and the engineering skill 
of the machine makers grew apace. In less than five years of 
war we have realized what poets have dreamed through the 
ages, annihilating aerial space almost as truly as man had 
already done that of the land and the sea. Simultaneously 
with the close of the war came greater things still. On a care- 
tfuUy planned journey, making several stops for the safety 
of the crew, an American naval plane, the N. C.-4, established 
^he first record for an air flight across the Atlantic ocean. The 
British almost immediately eclipsed this record by a non-stop 
flight of an airplane from Newfoundland to Ireland. Then 
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followed a remarkable non-stop flight of their giant dirigible 
balloon R.-34 from England to the United States and a swifter 
return flight of the same craft. One can realize the importance 
of these achievements if he will but recall the excitement oc- 
casioned a few years ago by the first flight across the English 
Channel. Successful passage over the channel meant an end 
to dreams of isolation for the British Isles. Flight over the 
Atlantic may not insure the commercial developments that 
fliers look for, but it means one more dose tie between En- 
rope and America. Our political isolation has passed away. 

Prohibition Throughout America 

On the first day of July *' war-prohibition'' of intoxicating 
liquors was to be enforced for the fiirst time throughout the 
United States. Although evid^ice is not far to seek that this 
** emergency" legislation will be eflFective only two or three 
months, after which time our armies will be demobilized and 
liquor selling in many places will again be legal, yet perma- 
nent prohibition is promised in January, 1920. The federal 
constitution has been amended by an overwhelming vote of 
the states so as to prohibit all sale, importation, or manufac- 
ture of intoxicants. In the East, especially in New York and 
New Jersey, this legislative action is still a subject of ridicule. 
Men cannot understand why other men will undertake to 
curtail their personal liberties. There has been much absurd 
writing in various metropolitan periodicals about nullifica- 
tion of the new amendment by political threats, legislative acts, 
or social disturbances. Never was a clearer indication of the 
remoteness of New York journalism from the real sentiment 
of the American people. The prohibition movement resulted 
from no fanatical crusade and marked no sudden conversion. 
Against their will many of its present proponents have come 
to regard prohibition as a national necessity. For a half cen- 
tury many states and communities have experimented with 
various plans of high license, local option, governmental regu- 
lation, and even state or county ownership of the saloon, and 
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in turn each one of these experiments failed. Furthermore it 
has become increasingly evident that certain large brewing 
and whiskey interests of America were engaged in the sys- 
tematic corruption of our moral, social, and political institu- 
tions. Forces opposed to prohibition have been for years 
losing ground. They met defeat more readily in the country 
than in large cities, in the South and West than in the North 
and East, but no part of the nation was exempt from the 
tendency. Finally, as a result in part of the impetus already 
gained by local victories, in part of the visible effects of pro- 
hibition in the army, in part of lessons of self-denial learned 
in war time, the American people demanded prohibition. 
They will get what they have demanded. 
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